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Mr, and Mrs. Francis Ravenhall 
were a childless couple, and having 
no offspring to expend their affec- 
tions upon, they supplied the blank 
by adopting the world, and loving 
it with all their hearts and with all 
their strength. They had begun 
life poor, for the Ravenhall estate 
had been dipped by extravagant pre- 
decessors; but minerals and other 
——— developments had 
progressively enriched them, and, 
at last, the splendid accident that 
a town required to be built on the 
property had made them immensely 
wealthy. Mr. Ravenhall had the 
narrow selfishness, the ignoble am- 
bitions, and that earpestness in the 
cultus of wealth, rank, and success, 
which constitute a worldly man, 
without the redeeming savoir faire 
which distinguishes a man of the 
world, He was also stupid at all 
times, and arrogant on occasion, Al- 
together, he was of the earth earthy. 
His wife was also endowed with all 
the characteristics of worldliness ; 
but this, which so deeply des 
the woman from the ideal ‘standard 
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of true womanliness, was qualified 
in her case by the charming attri- 
butes of a woman of the world. 
She had tact, adaptiveness, and a 
wonderful power of (spurious) sym- 
pathy. Clever and witty, she never 
said an ill-natured thing, or allowed 
her love of a mot to drown prudential 
considerations, or to betray her into 
wit at the expense of friends and 
acquaintances, actual or possible. 
“ Speak nothing but fair words and 
you will hear nothing but kind 
echoes.” She laid the proverb 
closely to her heart. One half of 
her life she devoted to the acqui- 
sition of new acquaintanceshi 

“friendships” she called them; 
and the other half to sifting her ac- 
quisitions, The wheat were the 
people who could be of some ad- 
vantage to her; the chaff were the 
hopeless ineligibles. The former 
were assiduously garnered: the 
latter were not beedeiaty cast into 
the fire; they were simply let alone 
till the wind, blowing where it 
listed, gradually removed them from 
her orbit. The chaff often believed 
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the act of separation to be duc to 
their own carelessness or fickle- 
ness, Such is the power of tact. 
Morally speaking, the husband and 
wife were probably on the same 
level, and that a sufficiently low 
one; but he was detested—and she 
was universally liked, at least, 
Mrs. Ravenhall, desiring to get on, 
had found herself heavily handi- 
capped with such a husband; in- 
deed she would probably have been 
altogether slaseslabtad--aupbebly 
she would have broken down—but 
that the change of fortune which 
made them so rich came in time 
to save them. Nevertheless, she 
toiled and spun, and wheedled, and 
coaxed, and courted the world, so 
that it endured her, and almost 
tolerated the sight of her husband 
for her sake. And then, when 
prosperity came— wealth, great 
wealth—the world arose, and came 
forth, and took them both in its 
arms, and bore them up, and 
brought them in, and made as 
though they had been its favourites 
and darlings all along, instead of 
miserable, neglected, gnashers of 
teeth, standing at the ‘gates in the 
cold and dark, hungry for faint 

ing smiles and strangled recog- 
sitions, The world, having ion 
Mr. Ravenhall into favour, at once 
decided that he should be a legis- 
lator; and, since Radicalism was in 
vogue at the time, he became a 
Radical. Toryism was not a social 
necessity for him, since, though 
his family had been poor, it was 
very ancient, and had been eminent 
long ago; and he, or rather his 
wife, saw three things: first, that 
Radicalism was the winning side 
at the time; second, that a change 
from the creed of one’s predecessors 
suggests individuality and a_per- 
sonal view; third, that the great 
programme of Radicalism was so 
cut and dried, and had been so 
reiterated and ventilated on plat- 











form and by press, that any one 
could, without any exertion, make 
an appearance on the programme 
without risk of blundering, and 


-with some certainty of applause, 


To swim, as a Tory, against the 
tide, was a very different thing; 
and so Mr, Ravenhall, with no prin- 
or 1 save his own self-interests, 
which English Radicalism did not 
seem gravely to imperil, became a 
Radical. His wife then noted two 
other things: first, that her hus- 
band’s intellectual defects put any 
sort of political success beyond 
his reach; and second, that there 


being thus no call for thorough. ' 


going partisanship, another kind of 
success was to be procured by oc- 
casional fits of recalcitrancy against 
the mots d’ordre of the party. Oc- 
casional rather eccentric junctions 
with the Opposition—not carried 
too far, of course, and always la- 
belled “conscience” — made the 
leaders of both parties civil and 
considerate. Social advantages 
flowed from this; and the con- 
stituency, watching the division 
lists, were able, every now and 
then, to say that “whatever else 
their member was, or was not, he 
had views of his own, patriotic 
views, and the courage of his opin- 
ions. Moreover, that he was no 
time-server, that he had a. strong 
fund of masculine common-sense, 
and was a bluff, straightforward 
Englishman.” Men who have be- 
come rich—no matter how—are 
generally credjted in England with 
“m ine common-sense ;” and 
if their bluffness and straightfor- 
wardness are only the stupid, brutal 
perverseness and brusquerie of the 
plebeian and the pauper, with some 
gilding on. it, what does it matter 
to any one save the ruffian, who is 
erroneously believed to be “ bluff” 
rather than brutal? Altogether, 
Mrs. Ravenhall made her husband’s 
legislatorial capacity minister greatly 
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to her social advancement; and 
with a talent for utilising everything 
to that end, she turned even his 
“ bluffness” to account. Much ex- 
penditure of money was, however, 
necessary; and here she had a 
difficulty, for Mr, Ravenhall was 
by nature close-fisted, and many of 
his wife’s finest projects were often 
in danger from a threatened stop- 
page of the supplies. Yet, in the 
end, she usually prevailed; for she 
had gained an ascendancy over him, 
founded, not on domestic love, but 
on the (unacknowledged) conviction 
that without her co-operation he 
would, in every department of life, 
be “lost to use, and name, and 
fame.” 

“Then I have done with the 
matter, Frank. Take your own 
way, and see what you can make 
of it.” 

These words, pronounced firmly, 
and a firm refusal to urge or listen 
to further argument, were generally 
effective, and, as time went on, had 
less, and less to be put in requisi- 
tion. 

Grand were the entertainments of 
the member for the county of . 
His country place became the centre 
of county life and fashion. Not- 
able were his banquets in Belgrave 
Square. Great people were notori- 
ously to be met there—ministers 
and diplomatists, strong men in fin- 
ance, subtle men of law, mighty 
men of letters and of valour, poets, 
gastronomers, projectors, thinkers, 
and talkers; Haroun al Raschid, 
occasionally—and .Ali Baba, from 
the Stock Exchange, _pleasantl 
often, Nor was the more difficult 
sex deficient, There were ladies of 
the right sort, plentiful and cordial, 
stamping Mr. and Mrs. Ravenhall 
with the cachet of fashion. Social 
suecess is often stated to be of the 
nature of a fluke. One constantly 





hears it said that, to people of equal 
advantages, Fortune 


arbitrarily 
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awards success or failure. This 
looks like the truth very often in- 
deed; but examine more closely, 
and you will find at the bottom of 
success a subtle, unobtrusive, so- 
cial talent, and the capability of a 
sleepless attention to the minutie of 
the code of bienséances, so that the 
candidate for success may not only 
not be guilty of offence against the 
same, but not even be brought, or 
bring others, into any sort of asso- 
ciation with profane ideas. 

This subtle talent .and this ca- 
pability Mrs. Ravenhall fully pos- 
sessed. If she had had daughters 
of even moderate attractions, it is 
scarcely doubtful that so admirable 
a priestess of Mammon, in placing 
them upon the altar of her god, 
would have managed to. see that 
the temple supplied combustibles 
of the costliest and most distin- 
guished description, Having none, 
however, her great faculties involved 
a certain waste of power, If she 
loved any one in the world, she 
really loved her brother Tom; and 
for him indeed she would have 
schemed matrimonially, and doubt- 
less triumphed, if only he would 
have co-operated. But, -even. in 
these days, a courtship can hardly 
be carried on by one principal, how- 
ever skilfully the missing party may 
be represented by his second; and 
Tom, regarding matrimony merely 
as a specific for the preservation of 
large balances in bank, his ideas 
an intentions thereon changed 
with the spasmodic rapidity of his 
financial condition, 

As an instance, he was once on 
the very edge of the holy estate, 
but forty-eight hours’ continuous 
rain immediately preceding the 
Derby Day, threw out the favour- 
ite, against whom Tom had gone 
heavily; and a golden shower. ab- 
solving him for the time from mat- 
rimonial necessities, he disappeared 
abruptly, and wrote, shortly after, 
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to his sister, under date, “Hom- 
bourg,” to the effect that she must 
“ square it somehow with Miss , 
seeing that, for the present, Provi- 
dence had rescued him from the 
‘abyss.’” Under many such dis- 
couragements, Mrs, Ravenhall, if she 
had ‘relaxed her efforts, had not 
abandoned hope; and occasionally, 
when Tom was known to be in an 
unusual state of dilapidation, she 
advanced some new project, and 
never at- least lost an opportunity 
of preaching her gospel to him. 
Mainly from personal motives, but 
partly, too, at the instance of his 
wife, Mr. Ravenhall had inflexibly 
refused to assist Tom in his recur- 
wing crises; but as it was generally 
through his sister as mediator that 
he did, or rather attempted to do, 
what he called his “ family financ- 
ing,” she was, as a rule, cognisant of 
the state of his affairs. 

Now it happened that she was 
at-this time, though indirectly, very 
well informed on the subject, and 
knew Tom to be in the deepest 
possible water. It also happened 
that she knew a-great deal more of 
his whereabouts and surroundings 
than she pretended or he imagined. 
In fact, the sudden diversion from 
Milan was by no means the sudden, 
improvised raid she gave it out to 
be; nor was it by any means un- 
connected with the fact that, in 
addition to her brother, Miss Doug- 
las, the heiress of Lord Germis- 
toune, was domiciled by the ro- 
mantic waters of Como. Here were 
golden opportunities! Here was 
a concurrence of circumstances that 
seemed to lend themselves to the 
consolidation of her scapegrace bro- 
ther and his affairs. inquity, 
a monotonous life, with Peautifal 
surroundings; the season of the 

ear “when a young man’s (or 
maiden’s) fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love;” the opportuni- 
ties of free country intercourse,— 
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these, and many other points, as 
favourable to the birth and growth 
of the tender passion, were noted 
by this practical observer of human 
nature. Then Tom’s necessities, 
being added to these, it appeared 
to her that his fascinations might 
safely be trusted to do the rest, 
She was not likely, therefore, to 
forget her resolution to open the 
campaign at once, But here Mr, 
Ravenhall was a difficulty. She 
knew all about Lord Germistoune— 
his autocratic disposition, his fierce 
prejudices, his narrow Toryism ; and 
she felt that, without both luck and 
management, things would not 
smoothly between the noble lord 
and the bluff member for ——-sbire. 
But, to suit her plans, things must 
go smoothly; otherwise the neces- 
sary intercourse would be impossible. 
To laugh off his lordship’s attacks, 
which would certainly be forthcom- 
ing, and disarm him by good-hu- 
mour, and even by playfully carry- 
ing the war into the enemy’s camp 
—she saw that these were the only 
tactics; but how to have them car- 
ried out !—there was the difficulty ; 
for her husband, though subservient 
enough to rank and wealth, was 
beginning to swell somewhat in his 
own esteem ; and as for anything in 
the way of light and genial banter, 
that was not to be expected of him. 
He was bluff; and to ask him to 
be bluff and playful at once, was 
like inviting an elephant to get on 
its hind legs and conduct itself like 
a kangaroo, 

Waking early on the morning 
after her meeting with Tom, she 
revolved all these considerations in 
her politic mind, and decided that 
Ravenhall must be drilled to play 
an entirely secondary réle, in the 
first place at least—she herself pro- 

ing to receive the earliest shock 
of the noble Tory’s attack. All she 
proposed for her husband, for the 
present, was that he should be 











silent; wear, if possible, a gay 
smile; shake his head in comic 
deprecation when Lord Germistoune 
was unusually violent; and honour 
anything approaching a bon mot, 
even at his own expense, with peals 
of frank laughter, which should 
imply that, in the presence of so 
much wit, even Principle was ob- 
liged to cover its face with its pocket- 
handkerchief and shake its sides in 
its own despite, 

The “ Pomery and Greno” of the 
night before had, however, settled 
the matter otherwise. It had dis- 
agreed with Mr. Ravenhall ; and he, 
awaking with a headache, proved to 
be entirely intractable. He used a 

ood deal of rough language about 
Lord Germistoune, Toryism, Tom, 
love, debt, the cham e, even 
about his own head, and was clearly 
minded to be as bluff and bouncing 


and abominable as need be, against. 


all comers, without respect to weight 
or age. 
“ Well, then, Frank,” said his 
wife, at last, “we'll say no more 
about it at present. You have got 
a headache, and your headaches are 
always tragedies, You'll see things 
differently to-morrow. You'd bet- 
ter lie still in bed, and Ill take 
Tom with me instead. On second 
thoughts, I believe it will be every 
way the better plan. I'll take 
Tom.” 

Whereupon her lord freely assent- 
ed that she should take Tom, and 
proceed with him into outer dark- 
ness, and even remain there per- 
manently if so disposed. 

Tom looked rather rueful when 
summoned by his sister to accom- 
pany her. He had pledged him- 
self with a light heart the night 


before to follow his sister’s guidance, 
with only the condition that she 
was to pilot him out of his difficul- 
ties—with a light heart, lightened 
by dry champagne, and with that 
recklessness, common to men of his 
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character, which, to stave off a dis- 
agreeable subject for the immediate 
present, will discount even the im-. - 
mediate future, and purchase, with 
any sort of pledge, a hazy, temporary 
conviction “ that all will come right 
somehow.” His maxim was to kee 
the present “jolly,” and Jet the fu+ 
ture look after itself. “It is bet- 
ter,” he would say, “to have lots of 
sun, with occasional violent thunder- . 
storms, than to live always undera 
drizzle and a drab-coloured sky, I 


.would ;rather have a good stron 


agony once in six months or so, an 
take it veat, than go on sipping 
agony-and-water all the days of my 
life.” He hated the idea of the 
future. For him it was simply a 
dun with a bill, or a peremptory 
banker with an overdue acceptance 
—an undiluted “agony” in some 
shape or other. So that it was 
rather with a feeling of ill-u and 
of being prematurely hustled that 
he found himself brought to book 
on his undertaking, nota day old, 
and compelled to open the distaste- 
ful campaign of love-making. 

“Ofcourse T'll go, Lucy,” he 
said, “ because I promised; but it’s 
awfully sudden. I. thought you 
were to fee] your way a bit.” 

“ There is no time to lose, Tom.” 

“Marriage is the very devil, 
Lucy.” 

Perhaps Mrs. Ravenhall’s experi- 
ences pointed te the same conclu- 
sion; but she, too, retorted that 
there were many other devils fa- 
miliar to Tom, and feared by him, 
that were more formidable; and, 
silenced by this argument, he went 
meekly to the villa. 

All Mrs. Ravenhall’s charms of 
manner and conversation—and they 
were many—were brought into re- 
quisition at the visit. She dug up-her 
uncle—the “jolly Tom Wyedale” 
of Lord Germistoune’s early friend- 
ship—a man who had been the pri- 
vileged parliamentary humorist of 
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his time, the Yorick in a circle of 
brilliant wits, the delight of clubs, 
of salons, of all “ quantum est hom- 
inum venustiorum,”—she dug him 
up, and ventilated him and his 
epoch very thoroughly, adroitly re- 
flecting his glory upon his ancient 
friend. She then proceeded to dis- 

lay the brilliancy which she had 
inherited from’ Uncle Yorick, and 
to captivate, as he had captivated, 
the old gentleman whom she was 
anxious to get into her tvils, Her 


success was complete. Lord Ger-. 


mistoune’s conquest was absolute ; 
so that, when he did get upon poli- 
tics, he was graciously pleased to 
say that Radicalism could not be all 
bad if it found an adherent in Mrs. 
Ravenhall. Whereupon she earn- 
estly but playfully disclaimed the 
awful epithet “Radical,” for self 
and even for partner. 

“We are only progressive,” she 
said— “gently progressive. We 
are not partisans; we have a con- 
science. Sometimes our conscience 
tells us to progress, gently ; some- 
times it bids us obstruct, firmly. 
But, entre nous, if things go much 
further, we shall have to shift our 
side—entre nous, very strictly, 
please, dear Lord Germistoune.” 

“The Irish Church——” began 
Lord Germistoune. 

“Oh, please, pray don’t talk of 
that most distressing subject. If 
you knew what we suffered, and 
suffer, about that hazardous mea- 
sure, you would spare me.” 

“T am sure I have no wish to 
give you pain.” 

“It is the worst. of following 
conscience, that it . often misleads 
one, and then turns round and re- 
bukes one, as if one had misled 
it.” 

“ The only remedy is to be thor- 
oughly partisan. e collective 
conscience of a party is more reli- 
able than any individual one.” 


“One almost begins to despair of 


seeing any other remedy ; but then 
to follow the conscience of the 
Liberal party @ VPoutrance, that 
would be simply imposs—— But 
you must not make me talk treason, 
my lord—while it is treason,” she 
added, with a meaning smile; “and, 
apropos, may I beg you to be gentle 
with my husband on political mat 
ters when you meet him? He is 
much perturbed in mind just now; 
and I could wish none but calm 
influences to bear upon him while 
the struggle is going on.” 

‘Whereupon the lady was assured 
that her wish was his lordship’s 
law in all matters, and that the 
wind of his noble logic and satire 
should be tempered to the Radical 
lamb, albeit still unshorn of his evil 
Radical fleece. 


And then she changed the sub-: 


ject, and asked Lord Germistoune 
frankly, as an old family friend, 
what he thought of Tom, and if he 
did not find in that worthy. strong 
traits of resemblance to Uncle Yor- 
ick, And his lordship’s answer 
being very hearty and satisfactory 
on these points, she proceeded to 
dilate upon Tom’s excellences of 
head and heart—his brilliancy, his 


shrewdness, his common-sense,—, 


all wasted, however, for want of a 
career. “Can we do nothing for 
him, Lord Germistoune? Can we 
find no means of turning so much 
talent to account? He is a red-hot 
Tory, you know; and they say your 
party is to be in soon. e party 
ought to keep an eye on its brilliant 
young men,” 

“True, true—very true. We 
must see—we must see. I think 
there need be no difficulty about 
a him a seat before long.” 

“The worst of it is, that poor 
Tom was extravagant at Cambridge 
—fell into bad hands—and he really 
wants money. Now a seat would 
hardly meet that difficulty, would 
it?” 
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Lord Germistoune feared not, but 
suggested that a likely young fellow 
such as Tom might very well feather 
his nest by matrimony, as a pre- 
liminary step to ae the House, 
and eventually the Cabinet. Saul 
also was among the prophets. 

Here Mrs. Ravenbal shook her 
head. She was, she said, perhaps a 
little romantic, and could not pre- 
tend to like the idea of mercenary 
marriages. Still, of course, love 
and money might come together— 
might come together, very likely, 
with a little skill and management. 
But as for Tom, he was altogether 
impracticable on this point—quite 
foolishly Quixotic about it, the dear 
fellow was. The idea of marrying 
a woman for money was in his eyes 
such an abomination, that it was 
doubtful if he could be brought to 
marry @ woman with money, even 
where his affections were strongly 
engaged. At all events, the attrac- 
tion of the heart would require to 
be something out of the common 
run if it were to subdue this idée 


fixe. 


Lord Germistoune, from the su- 
— eminence of the worldling, 
aughed at all this; but was confid- 
ing enough to believe in Tom’s sin- 
cerity, aud to think it high-minded. 
“But mark my words, dear lady: 
let the chance come, and the love, 
and all the other things, and he’ll 
reconcile himself to the hard fate 
of marrying a fortune—ha, ha!” 

Mrs. Ravenhall again shook her 
head, in denial of her devout aspir- 
ation; she shook it pretty firmly 
this time, for they were treading 
delicate ground, and changed the 
subject. She changed it, however, 







With that young lady Tom had, 
indeed, made but. a lame appear- 
ance, from the point of view of a 








CHAPTER VIII. 
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neatly, and to her brother’s advan- 

“Tom,” she said, “is more 
wedded to sport at present than any- 
thing else, and his earnestness about 
it is quite toocomic, This morning 
he is in a state of despair about 
his autumn plans. It appears that 
he and his friend Mr. Glencairn were 
to have taken a shooting together 
somewhere in the Highlands—near 
your beautiful place, I think; and 
after it was all arranged, as I under- 
stand, Mr. Glencairn takes it into 
his head that he will travel instead, 
and poor Tom is left in the lurch, 
without his shooting. Is it not a 
shame? Poor Tom! he has g0 little 
amusement |” 

* Ah! I don’t fancy that friend 
of his. It is quite what was to be 
expected. Distinctly monstrous ! 
But let him come to me instead— 
let him come to me, We have 
shooting enough at Dunerlacht to 
satisfy him, Pll be bound. Let-bim 
come, and stay as long as he likes. 
He’s the best of company ; he'll 
never wear out his welcome. I 
think he’ll be better off with me 
than with that solemn fellow with 
the theatrical name, I say, Wye- 
dale, I’ve just been saying to your 
sister that I hope you'll console 

ourself for the loss of your shoot- . 
ing partner by coming to Duner- 
lacht for the ‘ Twelfth;’ and the 
longer you can stay the better Pll 
be pleased.” 

It is needless to say that Tom 
joyfully accepted. And his sis- 
ter, feeling that she had acquitted 
herself brilliantly with the papa, 
crossed the room like a corusca- 
tion of sunbeams, to fascinate the 
daughter. 


suitor consciously commencing a 
siege. There is nothing like an 
arriére-pensée, at least in the case 
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of minds tolerably ingenuous, for 
blunting the conversational facul- 
ties, freezing the ideas, and letting 
loose in talk all that surface débris 
which hangs about all minds, and 
does duty for ideas with stupid peo- 
ple. There is nothing, therefore, 
that for the moment so completely 
levels the clever man with the idiot 
as an arriére-pensée. Tom was, of 
course, labouring under this dis- 
ability, and with circumstances of 
aggravation, for he could hardly 
bring himself to look upon the 
arriére-pensée as his own property. 
It was part of a game of his sister’s, 
which, rather sulkily and with a 
half heart, he was helping her to 
play. Such is gratitude; but 
hence he felt doubly numb and 
stupid. It is doubtful whether 
Tom, though an Englishman, had 
ever talked about the weather, as a 
necessity, before. Now, however, 
he atoned for past neglect of that 


pathetic subject, and handled it 


with the leugth and _ insistance 
which enthusiasts bestow upon a 
fresh topic. 

Esmé, who had heard him con- 
verse before, and always with a 
sort of bright spontaneity that 
broke out upon all sorts of topics, 
fancied at first that this atmos- 
pheric attack was merely a bit of 
fun and irony, and expected for 
some time the development of the 
joke. In vain. Through many a 
dreary period the vicissitudes of 
the barometer were canvassed ;. and 
though he went conscientiously 
round the dial, he made, as sailors 
say, “bad weather of it” all round. 
Somehow, at last, Cosmo Glen- 
cairn’s name was introduced; and 
Tom, finding a subject with which 
he was familiar, and a_ listener 
whose interest seemed to awaken, 
fastened upon it, and flashed into 
eloquence upon the theme. Apro- 
pos of what, he knew not, but 
away he went at score upon Cos- 
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mo’s merits. He really liked him, 
and cherished—what might seem 
strange in such a nature—a care- 
fully-concealed respect for a char- 
acter sv different from his own, 
and for ways of life and thought 
which he dimly felt to be hi Ce 
and better than his own. Now 
this feeling had free voice, Tom 
was not conscious of giving a bio- 
graphy of his friend; nor was he 
conscious that an occasional sug- 
gestive remark, or trifling query, 
Jed him, in effect, to do so. His 
fun rather came back to him, and 
his biographical essay took a serio- 
comic turn; but, as there was no- 
thing about Cosmo, except perhaps 
an occasional excess of earnestness, 
to which ridicule could really at- 
tach, the good-natured satire only 
imparted that flavour of dispraise 
necessary to make panegyric palat- 
able to human nature, which ab- 
hors unqualified perfection. Esmé 
did not conceal her interest. 


‘* These things to hear 
Did Desdemona seriously incline;” 


and, on being told of Cosmo’s itiner- 
ations in the pursuit of self-culture, 
she declared that they displayed a 
kind of zeal and thoroughness that 
were to be envied, and a dash of 
romance and picturesqueness which 
transformed the dry and dusty paths 
to knowledge into ways of poetic 
beauty and delight. 

“ What an ideal life !” she cried ; 
“how enviable he is to wish to 
lead it, and then to be able to do 
what he wishes !” 

“Ts that the sort of life you 
would like to lead?” asked Tom. 

“Tf I were fit for it; but I am 
afraid I should not persevere. Mr. 
Glencairn has actually persevered in 
it for several years.” 

“Yes, he has been on the prowl 
for about three years.” 

“ Magnificent !” 

Tom laughed loudly. 
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“Tt is not your ideal life, then ?” 

Tom laughed still more heartily. 
“No, Miss Douglas; I’m afraid it 
would bore me to extinction. I 
should be like ‘the pilgrim walking 
to Mecca or Jerusalem with peas in 
his shoes,” 

“ Yet you'and Mr. Glencairn are 
great friends,” 

“Yes, we are; and the funniest 
thing of all is, not that I like him, 
but that he likes me.” 

“ Well, but is it not quite pro- 
verbial that men of talent——” 
here Esmé broke down, blushing to 
find herself on the brink of an 
involuntary rudeness, but recover- 
ing rapidly, said, “I believe I was 
going to say something very stupid. 
Where is Mr, Glencairn going to 
next ?” 

“T really don’t know. I was in 
hopes he was going to content him- 
self with Scotland for the autumn ; 
but he was in one of his moods 
yesterday afternoon, and spoke of 
going to fifty different points of the 
compass instead.” 

“T think Mr. Glencairn said he 
was very fond of Scotland ?” 

“Oh yes—immensely fond of it; 
but then, when a fellow once fan- 
cies he has a ‘ mission,’ he takes to 
thwarting himself and friends in 
the most deplorable way.” 

“What is Mr. Glencairn’s mis- 
sion ?” 

“Heaven only knows. I be- 
lieve he is still hunting for it.” 

“ He will find it if he is so much 
in earnest; and when he finds it 
he will likely fulfil it. Don’t you 
think so ?” 

“T daresay he will. 
meantime he _ threatevs 
through my mission.” 

“Your mission, Mr. Wyedale? 
Pray, what is that ?” 

“Ob, my views are lowly; for 
the autumn my mission was to 
shoot with him at Finmore.” 

“ And that is not to be?” 


In the 
to run 
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“T fear not; but Lord Germis- 
toune’s kindness in asking me to 
shoot at Dunerlacht quite makes 
up for the disappointment, if my 
friend does break down—more than 
makes up for it.” 

“T fear we shall not be able to 
compensate you for the loss of your 
friend’s society; we are very dull 
and stupid people at Dunerlacht.” 

“But you will be there?” said 
Tom, suddenly mindful of the réle 
he ought to be playing. 

“Oh yes; we shall be at home, 
naturally.” 

“Then—then I don’t think I 
shal] miss Cosmo much.” 

Miss Douglas opened her eyes a 
little at this rather straight plunge 
of Tom’s, and said, “I am afraid 
you are too sanguine, Mr. Wyedale. 
But 1 hope you won’t have to de- 
pend for your society exclusively on 

apa and me. I believe we are to 
ave, for us, quite a large party this 
year.” 

Tom was off at once on the wings 
of fancy to the moors, “ What 
splendid — it must be!” he 
said ; “and, by the by, Miss Doug- 
las, have you any idea how they 
work the duck on the lake? There 
is a tremendous margin of sedge. I 
looked down at it once from ‘the 
highroad. Punts would be the 
only plan. Are there punts?” 

“T really can’t tell you, Mr. Wye- 
dale. I’m not at all a_ sports- 
woman.” 

“Ah! I’m afraid if there were 

unts you would be certain to 
 orere don’t you think so? I sus- 
pect there can’t be punts. I won- 
der if Lord Germistoune has ever 
thought of them ?” 

“Tm afraid I’m quite ignorant 
of all shooting matters.” 

“That lake has immense capabil- 
ities, Miss Douglas. I wouldn’t 
go in for big swivel-guns, you 

now—that’s not my idea of sport ; 
but without some sort of punt the 
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lake must be wasted—absolutely 
squandered. With a punt I would 
undertake to make the ducks reflect 
to any extent.” . 

“Then for your sake, if not for 
the ducks, I hope there is a punt.” 

“ One might rig up something of 
the sort simply enough, to be sure. 
Glencairn and I once managed the 
business that way on one of the big 
Canadian lakes. We made a sort 
of raft, you know, and fenced it 
round with sedge ‘and scrub, so that 
it looked like a floating island.” 

“Did you make the Canadian 
ducks reflect ?” 

“Yes; I suspect they won’t for- 
get us and ourraft in a hurry. We 
slated them.” 

“Is Mr, Glencairn a good shot ?” 

“Excellent. He does everything 
he does do well.” 

‘IT suppose he is always in earn- 
est about everything he does?” 

“That’s the secret, perhaps. It 
would bore me, now, to be in earnest 
about anything, except, of course, 
sport, and” (observing his sister’s 
suggestive eye upon him)—“ and, 
of course, one or two other serious 
matters,” 

Esmé laughed. “I wonder,” she 
said, “what you would rank with 
sport as serious matters.” 

“ Hang it !” thought Tom, “ she’s 
laughing at me; I’m on the wrong 
tack somehow,”—but he jerked out 
a sentence to the effect that “for 
every man there is something sacred 
and serious,” and then remembering 
immortal Mr, Guppy and his refrain, 
“There are chords,” had wellnigh 
broken down. 

“So that you have profited by 
Mr. Glencairn’s society ; you are not 
altogether an unworthy disciple,” 
laughed Esmé. 

“ Disciple ? God forbid! I’m not 
a disciple at all. I wouldn’t go in 
for Glencairn’s line of business for 
the world. Life is too short.” 

“ Still for every man there is 


something sacred and serious—you 
are convinced of that?” said Esmé, 
with profound gravity. 

“ Oh, of course I am, and—and 
—all that kind of thing, you know.” 
Then their eyes met, and they both 
went off into hearty fits-of laughter, 

“T have always understood,” 
thought Tom, “that if a woman 
once laughs at you, you may as well 
ery ‘ off’ at once, and throw up the 
sponge. Now this girl is laughing 
at me—and small blame to her; and 
I feel that, if I were ever so much 
in love with her, 1 couldv’t get on 
the proper tack—not to-day, at least, 
I suspect after dinner would be my 
only chance. I believe moonlight 
has a wonderful effect upon the 
female nature; and dry champagne, 
(in sufficient quantities) has almost 
made me sentimental once or twice, 
Yes, I must try it some other time, 
under more favourable circumstances, 
At present I can’t score, that’s clear.” 
Then, seeing his sister cross the 
room, he rose and said, “I must go 
and sound Lord Germistoune about 
the punts.” And thus ended the 
first scene of Tom’s little drama, 
“T’Amoureux malgré lui.” 

And then came Mrs. Ravenhall, 
and, with full confidence in her social 


versatility, approached the task of 


fascinating Esmé, of whom she knew 
nothing, except that she was a very 
young undergraduate in London life. 
And very charming she made her- 
self, in a bright, genial, cheery way, 
that could not but be acceptable to 
any well-conditioned. nature. But 
as a skilful tactician behind his 
skirmishers watches to detect the 
points at which the enemy may 
most readily be open to impression, 
so, from behind her sunny smiles 
and gay espieglerie, peered forth 
the intent worlding, striving to de- 
cipher the character of the young 
lady before her. The Highlanders 
at Prestonpans, and the Maories 
rushing from their “ pahs,” discon- 
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certed regular troops by their unso- 
phisticated method of dealing with 
conventional modes of attack and 
defence; and, to.a person entirely 
conventional, there is probably no- 
thing more indecipherable than a 
character which, supposing it not to 
be commonplace, displays only the 
colour of its own individuality, and 
reflects none of the stereotyped fea- 
tures of manner, thought, and so 
forth, which belong to some one or 
other of the various social coteries 
lying within the ken of the conven- 
tional observer. In this way Esmé 
somewhat puzzled Mrs. Ravenhall. 
Her simplicity and candour would 
have been easily comprehended ; 
but, blended with a straightforward 
shrewdness and, keenness of in- 
sight, and a certain independence 
of thought, they were, on the whole, 
paradoxical. And then, although 
nothing could be more remote from 
her nature than affected nonchal- 
ance and strong-minded idiosyncra- 
sies, there was in her a strange 
ignorance of, indifference to, even 
a want of reverence for, persons, 
things, and ways of life that are 
sacred and canonical to people, the 
final cause of whose existence it is 
to be in the best society. ; 
And thus, when Mrs, Ravenhall 
settled down for a cosy talk, and 
unfolded the usual staples of cosy 
conversation among people of her 
stamp and class, she experienced 
a series of shocks. It seemed so 
startling to be called upon to ex- 
plain who was who at every sen- 
tence, Extremes meet; and a kin- 
ship is established between Bel- 
gravia and the Backwoods by this 
one touch of nature, that the deni- 
zens of either paradise, in conversi 
with outsiders—that is to say, wit 
the world. at large—assume, with 
ptimeval simplicity, that, to all the 
world, the inhabitents of their little 
monde, and all that is done, said, 
or thought therein, are matters of 
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familiar knowledge. Among the 
redskins, “Hooker Jim’s” .squaw 
will dilate to you, by the hour, 
upon “ Horny-eyed Houlaona’s” in- 
famous conduct to Ais squaw and 
papooses, and all the outs and ins 
of the difficulties between “ Hairy 
Samky” and,“ Wingery Bong,” as 
if these nature’s pobhe and their 
deeds were known as the sun, moon, 
and stars, 

And, exactly in the same way, 
te will be muddled, puzzled, driven 
alf crazy among the fine ladies and 
gentlemen of the créme de la créme 
and (nota bene) their wmbras—if 
= appen to be an outsider, 

or you will have imputed to you, 
and expected of you, a complete 
familiarity with the attributes, con- 
nections, daily lives, and excruciat- 
ing nicknames of those who live, and 
move, and have their being in the 
fashionable microcosm, though the 
renown of them has never reach- 
ed your darkling orbit. There is 
something [fresh, child-like, and al- 
most touching in this, when it is 
an attribute of aboriginal simpli- 
city ; but when you’ regard it asa 
trait of British high- breeding, “ risum 
teneatis amici?” The word “ Brit- 
ish” is used advisedly and with 
emphasis : for, against this result of 
a profound yet parochial egotism, 
the well-bred Russian is protected 
by his cosmopolitanism ; the French- 
man by his accuracy; the German 
by his matter-of-factness; and the 
Italian by that delightful outcome 
of a -national character filtered 
through countiess generations of 
breeding, — that eae — 

ious gift of sympathy whic 
Caos bien and Ps to osales him 
what he is—the best bred and most 
lovable of men, 

Pardon the digression, and let 
us return to Mrs. Ravenhall, who, 
stam in all with the 
pattern ‘of her monde, awoke, with 
a series of shocks, to the fact that 
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Esmé was something very like a 
. She was positively ignorant 

bf the habits of re Chesterfield 
Beauregard, She knew nothing to 
the discredit of Lady Diana Poti- 
phar. She badn’t even heard that 
the Hon. and Rev. Joseph Jellyfish 
had been quite exculpated by the 
Bishop. Then, as for the exploits 
of Donjie St. Bees, they were a 
sealed letter for her; and the witti- 
cisms of Jam Haverel (actually of 
JAM Haverel!) a closed book. 
Was it possible that she was in 
ignorance of what went on that 
night, at Drawem Castle /—that 
night, you know, when the Duchess 
of Groats lost £2000 at écarté? and 
Lady Mabilia Fantod danced such a 
funny dance at the top of the stair- 
case with the Marquis de Saut-du- 
Loup? What! not know about 
that night when Algie Montfort 
behaved so shockingly to Prince 
von Pickelhauben?—put a tame 
fox in the Prince’s bed, you know, 
so that the Prince’s lower limbs 
were terribly lacerated, and he 
couldn’t go to Doncaster for the 
Leger—and that, of course, was the 
very Leger which entirely ruined 
r Pix Puffinson. How foolish, 

vy the by, of Pix to go off with 
Lady Wallsend, when he knew he 
had nothing, and she had nothing ! 
No wonder Lady Anne was furious ; 
and really, what the dear Duke said 
about poor Pix was only what 
he deserved—don’t you think so? 
But ah! by the by, you don’t know 
anything about any of them. Then 
nealogies—Abraham begat Isaac, 
c., &e., &e. Such and suchlike 
subjects could not, as Mrs, Raven- 
hall found, be employed as a means 
of amusing and fascinating Esme, 
or of testing the points of view 
from which she looked out upon life 
and the world. If you never talk 
about anything but yourself, your 
neighbours and their affairs, it is 
difficult, upon occasion, to have re- 
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course to abstract subjects; and 
Mrs, Ravenhall was in that predic- 
ament. However, with a rapid 
change of front, she abandoned 
the Donjies, and the Algies, and 
the Pixes, and the Dukes and 
Duchesses, as meat too strong for 
this weakling babe, and did her best 
to be charming on “ certain thin 
in general ;” and, with a good deal 
of froth and gush and sunbeam, she 
contrived to make herself felt to be 
what a young man would have 
calied a “very jolly woman,” and 
what a well-ordered damsel would 
describe as “so good-natured, and 
bright, and merry.” 

“You must let me see a great 
deal of you, dear Miss Douglas,” 
she said at last, “we have no 
friends here, and you must really 

atronise us as much as you can, 

e want rest, repose, sunshine, 
quiet amusement. Do help us, 
We must do things together, Now 
promise to be our cicerone.” 

Then Esmé promised to do her 
best, though disclaiming local 
knowledge. 

“Oh, but,” cried Mrs, Ravenhall, 
taking her cue from one or two 
chance remarks of Esmé’s—* oh, 
but my brother Tom tells me you 
are a wonderful artist, and so accom- 
plished and clever.” 

“T wonder how Mr. Wyedale dis- 
covered all these perfections !” said 
Esmé., 


“Oh, Tom doesn’t say much, but 
he sees a great deal—very clearly 


Tom sees, Such a shrewd judge of 
character, too, he is; and such an 
admirer of everything beautiful,—a 
fanatic about scenery and art—quite 
a fanatic, I protest.” 

Remembering Tom’s recent con- 
versation and tolerably frank ac- 
count of himself, Esmé felt there 
was something about this fanaticism 
which required explanation — in 
fact, that there must be a mistake 
somewhere. She said nothing, 
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however; and Mrs, Ravenhall, hav- 
ing uttered a few more valedictory 
sweetnesses, clasping Esmé’s hand 
with one of hers, and softly patting 
it with the other, finally took her 
leave. 

“Come away, Tom,” she said— 
“we must not waste more of Lord 
Germistoune’s valuable time; and 
I know you will never think of 
moving if I don’t actually carry you 
off. Come,”—and they went, with 
many mutual resolves, heartily ex- 
pressed, to “do things together,” 
and see much of each other. 

“ Well, Tom ?” said his sister, as 
they walked down the avenue. 

“Well, Lucy?” replied Tom, 
with an emphasis that implied that 
any revelations that had to be made 
ought to come from her side. 

“ Well, she is nice and pretty.” 

“ Nothing fresher to communi- 
cate ?” 

“She rather puzzles me.” 

“Does she? She rather fright- 
ens me—in my new capacity, that 
is——. But what perplexes you, 
Lucy ?” 

“TI can’t quite tell you. She 
knows nothing of the world—of our 
world, which ought to be hers—and 
yet she is not like a raw, country 
girl She doesn’t seem to know 
that she knows nothing of the 
world ; or, at all events, she sees 
nothing to regret in her-ignorance. 
And then she is quite self-possessed, 
I'm afraid she has character and 
originality. I’m almost afraid she’s 
a sort of girl who thinks for her- 
self.” 

“ How shocking! But, after all, 
why shouldn’t she, if it amuses 
her?” 

“ Well, you know, all that sort of 
thing is not in your favour, I had 
hoped to find a page with no writ- 
ing on it, ready to be written over 
by the first’ moderately skilful hand 
that made the attempt; but she is 
not that, I had expected a little 
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blushing rose of the wilderness ; but 
she is not that.” 

“How oratorical! Well, you 
think that the rose is not for my 
buiton-hole, nor the page destined 
to receive my autograph ?” 

“1 don’t say that; but the situa- 
tion is quite different from what I 
expected, The difficulties are with 
you, however. What I fear is, not 
that you can’t succeed—for you can, 
if you try—but that you won’t take 
trouble, won’t persevere. You 
have a part to play, and you must 
play it. You must study it—adapt 
your style, tone, and sentiment; 
and, above all things, be in earnest. 
I am sure she is truly lovable.” 

“Soam I. She will have twenty 
or thirty thousand a-year.” 

“And do give up that hard way 
of taiking. It grows upon people 
till it becomes mechanical. It is 
exactly the sort of tone that won’t 
suit Miss Douglas. How did you 
get on with her just now? What 
did you talk about?” 

“I didn’t get on well, that’s cer- 
tain. I think she was inclined to’ 
laugh at me.” 

* Surely you didn’t say anything 
premature ?” 

“ No, no; but I was self-conscious, 
and a self-conscious man always 
makes an ass of himself.” 

“ What did you talk about ?” 

“Tl be hanged if I know! Yes, 
by the by, I think it was principally 
about Cosmo Glencairn.” 

“ What! the man who’s here?” 

“Yes; he has been in your house 
two or three times—dined with you, I 
fancy—certainly been at your balls,” 

“Oh, I remember him very well; 
pleasant, isn’t he?” 

“ Tremendously.” 

“ But what does she know about 
him ¢” 

“ Knows all about him now. I’ve 
told. her all about him; quite ex- 
hausted the subject. Besides, she’s 


met him two or three times here.” 
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“But what possessed you to talk 
about him ?” 

“ Well, I was short of subjects, 
and Cosmo was the only one that 
seemed to fetch her. IL tried her 
with various topics, but somehow 
we always drifted back to Cosmo. 
We had a little round about duck- 
shooting, but even that turned into 
Cosmo. To tell you the truth, he 
was rather a godsend to me.” 

“ What a goose you are, Tom |” 

“Thanks; if you had said so half 
an hour ago, when I was among the 
ducks, I would have agreed with 
you heartily.” 

“Is Mr. Glencairn a marryin 
man? He is very handsome, an 
clever, and rich,” 

“No; I’ve told you already he is 
not a matrying man: and if you are 
jealous of him on my account, calm 
yourself, Old Germistoune has 
taken a dislike to him, and has 
been rude and bearish; and Cosmo’s 
soul is in arms. He won’t go near 
the place again.” 

“Oh! that matters nothing if she 
is interested in him,” 

* Tut, Lucy, how earnest you are! 
What can it matter if he doesn’t 
think of her or see her ?” 


“You can’t be too careful, Re- 
member how much depends on your 
making the most of such an oppor- 
tunity. His lordship is a terrible 
old bore,” 

“Tsn’t he? But he has redeem- 
ing points.” 

“Oh, of course; he is a thorough 
old aristocrat.” 

“And he has the best mixed 
shooting in Scotland.” 

“There you go! You must in- 
gratiate yourself with him.” 

“Tt is done. His lordship has 
the clear-seeing eye towards me,” 

“ Don’t neglect him, then.” 

“T won’t—I won’t.” 

“You must woo him almost as 
much as his daughter.” 

“I will—I will. Concealment 
shall not prey on my damask 
cheek.” 

“By the by, you’d better dine 
with us to-day, and bring Mr. Glen- 
cairn. I must investigate him.” 

“Certainly, provided the legisla- 
torial head is sound again. Frank 
with a headache is fit company 
neither for man nor beast.” 

“Oh, his head will be quite well 
by dinner-time,” 

“ Va bene /” 


CHAPTER IX. 


The dinner-party did not come 
off, however; or rather, it did not 
include Cosmo, When his friend 
went,to look for him, he found that 
he had started early in the morning 
and crossed the lake; and from 
this solitary excursion he did not 
return till the evening was far ad- 
vanced, The truth is, that sleep 
had brought no refreshment either 
to. his body orhis mind, He awoke 
with the perplexities of the previous 
day weighing heavily on his spirit ; 

ravated, indeed, by daylight. If 
the mystic moon had for a moment 
charmed to sleep some of his 


troubles, the realistic sun roused 
them again into vigorous action. 
“Hide me from day’s garish eye,” 


is a prayer which finds an echo in 
all heavy hearts. Thus, to Cosmo 
in his present mood, while move- 
ment was an alleviation, solitude 
was a necessity ; and so, long before 
the world of luxury was astir, he 
had risen and passed away across the 
lake, and up among the hills beyond, 
seeking, as by an instinct, some 
place of silence and shade, some- 
what apart from men, a little shel- 
tered from the intolerable joyous- 
ness of the summer morning. There, 
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wandering to and fro, among the 
woods and rocks, he took up the 
thread of his last night’s medita- 
tions. The gloomy train of his 
thoughts moved round -and round 
in a monotonous circle. He ar- 
raigned, and after leading evidence, 
he condemned himself. From 
whatever point of view he looked 
at his past history and present 
position, he saw that he was 
“an unprofitable servant.” If Hope 
and Common-sense suggested that 
twenty-cight years, though a great 
age, are still not exactly man’s 
allotted span, and that there might 
yet be time to atone for past short- 
comings, he straightway found him- 
self wandering in a labyrinth of 
projects, each in its nature wide 
asunder as the poles from all the 
rest, and each to be rejected in turn 
as not the path to take. Now it 
was his own incompetency that 
seemed to bar the way; now it was 
the inadequacy of the end to be at- 
tained that warned him back, Un- 
derlying all his mental conflicts 
there was a feverish restlessness, 
new to his experience, which led 
him to turn to many unreasonable 
projects, and finally, to reject all 
gore reasonable or the reverse. 

e said to himself that it was a 
sphere of active and at. least useful 
exertion which he had to find. He 
said it languidly, but his thoughts 
travelled over a sufficiently large 
area in the quest. 

In this age there are many outlets 
for restlessness—sanctioned, almost 
sanctified, by science, . The sources 
of the Nile are still to discover, the 
North Pole has not yet been reached ; 
and, besides these great standing 
challenges of Nature, there is always 
something inviting scientific Bohe- 
mianism to distant and uncomforta- 
ble regions for purposes of discovery 
or observation. One or two of these, 
in vogue at the time, suggested 
themselves to Cosmo. But mission- 
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ary zeal in the cause of science would 
not be roused. He felt, indeed, 
that his scientific attainments were 
too weak to justify or support such 
high-pressure action, and so he was 
off at a tangent in an opposite 
direction—a direction which show- 
ed how abnormal was his state of 
mind. For it was to the Carlist 
war he turned. Fiercely in progress 
then, it seemed to promise a career 
of romance and adventure—an open- 
ing for one who could play the part 
of a guerilla leader. There was 
much to touch the imagination in 
such a life. Ah! but a career of 
romance and adventure! Was this 
his quest? No. His quest was a 
sphere of active and useful exer- 
tion, The service of Don Carlos 
was an active enough sphere, but 
was it useful? Was it not even 
dishonourable, as far as he could 
be concerned in it? Don Carlos 
was not his king, nor the Catholic 
faith his faith, To join the Car- 
lists, therefore, would practically 
be to turn filibuster and renegade, 
A score of similarly wild pro- 
jects were similarly canvassed and 
dismissed, and, ‘with them, many 
others more practicable. Among 
the rest, two, which, as alterna- 
tives, had all along been, more or 
less vaguely, the horizon of pro- 
mise to which he looked, and these 
were the careers of literature and 

olities, But, to-day, by the mor- 
Bid play of Cosmo’s thoughts, they 
were associated, on terms of equality, 
with the most chimerical projects, 
and dismissed with almost equal 
brusquerie. 

By what right could he address 
himself in earnest to the career of 
letters? What had he to say to 
the world? Could he teach it any- 
thing? He had read, indeed, and 
travelled much, and even thought a 
So had others. He had no 
spécialité. Were not his thoughts 
but commonplace deductions from 
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the commonplace experiences of a 
mediocre man? Could he amuse 
the world, then? There was an in- 
congruousness about the idea to-day 
that almost made him smile. { 
Well, then, politics. Here, in- 
deed, he had earnest opinions and 
convictions, a fine ideal of what 
English political life ought to be, 
and of the rationale of English 
statesmanship. He had often dreamt 
of a political career for himself— 
often, indeed, awaking from his 
dream to see that his aspirations, 
when compared with the actual 
spirit of the age, would involve 
what the spirit of the age would 
jeer at as a political Utopia. But 
to-day he had eyes for nothing but 
the imperfections of our system. 
He could see nothing but a selfish, 
unpatriotic democratism on one side 
—on the other, a tentative spirit of 
stop-gap and compromise; and be- 
tween the two, the chaotic mass of 
the general body politic, steeped in 
morbid lethargy, and only roused 
into occasional spasms of passion by 
a detestable system of agitation, 
Before these conditions he recoiled 
to-day. Real heroism ought not to 
be deterred by the dangers and diffi- 
culties confronting it. But to-day 
Cosmo’s heroism slept; he felt par- 
alysed before the dead and stony 
aspect of English political life, and 
turned from the subject, as he had 
often done before, muttering— 


% Dreamer of dreams born out of my due 


eC) 
Why should I strive to set the crooked 
straight ?"’ 


In all his musings of to-day, with 
the ostensible purpose above re- 
corded, Cosmo was now and then 
conscious of a half-heartedness in 
his investigations, and conscious, at 
last, that the real reason why he re- 
jected every outlet was a convic- 
tion that there was nothing at all 
in the way of personal achievement 
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that was worth undertaking, whe- 
ther for the mere sake af effort, or 
for the end that might be attained, 

Others might do better than he 
what had to be done, If they did 
not, it did not signify; ,if he re- 
mained unproductive, it would not 
signify; if he blossomed into 
achievement, it could not signify, 
Nothing did, would, or could si 
nify, After hours of mental struggle 
and perturbation, this lugubrious 
conclusion seemed to be the one 
point definitely reached. 

At last, exhausted and oppressed 
with the heat of the drowsy after. 
noon, he fell asleep upon the ground, 
and, pursuing through slumber the 
tenor of his waking thoughts, he 
dreamt that he lay in the first circle 
of Dante’s “ Inferno ;” and with this 
addition to the sufferings of those 
who dwelt therein, that whereas 
they had Desire without Hope, in 
him Hope and Desire were alike 
dead. It was twilight when he 
awoke—twilight in the sky, but 
night in the coppice where he lay; 
and, as he started to his feet, the 
illusion of his dream was still upon 
him, Every tree about his resting- 

lace was one of that weird Dantean 
orest of a lower circle; and the 
sound of the evening breeze stirring 
the foliage, the eternal burthen of 
lamenting souls. 

“A dismal dream !” he exclaim- 
ed, as the world of reality forced it- 
self upon him; “and from evil 
dreams how often. one awakes to 
ery, ‘Thank God! a dream and no“ 
thing more!’ but now, now, to 
what do I awake? I might as well 
be in the ‘Inferno’ as_ here, in the 
upper air, with no purpose in my 
life; with hope and energy, and 
even the wish to do, eclipsed and 
ose sed. Great heavens! what 

appened to me? Can I be 


ing mad ?”’ 
With such thoughts he slowly 
descended the hill in the direction 
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of the lake, and finding his boat 
where he had left it in the morning, 


- embarked and made for home. 


By the time he reached the middle 
of the lake the moon had risen, and 
was bathing the further shore in 
light; and here, by some sudden 
impulse, he changed the direction 
of his boat, and steered straight for 
the Villa Bianca, which gleamed 
forth conspicuously. from its dark 
background of wooded hill. 

With eyes fixed on the villa, he 
crossed the lake in deep abstraction, 
—so deep that he would have run 
his boat on the rocky promontory at 
the end of the villa garden, had not 
the overhanging rocks suddenly 
shut the house from his view, and 
thus aroused him. Then he or- 
dered the bpatman to stop. From 
this point nothing was visible to 
him in front but the miniature pre- 
cipice which rounded off the penin- 
sular domain lakewards. Over all 
the face of this, wild flowers grew in 
luxuriance, and on one white clus- 
ter, which broke the sky-line on the 
topmost ledge, and caught the moon- 


light, Cosmo fixed his eyes, Pre- 


sently he was seized with a caprice 
—like the caprice of one in a dream 
—to possess himself of the flowers ; 
and in a few seconds the rock was 
scaled, the prize was made, and he 
was turning to descend, when the 
sound of a guitar from the adjacent 
shrubbery arrested him; After a 
few tinkling notes of prelude, a 
voice began to sing. He had never 
heard Esmé’s singing voice before, 
but, at the first notes, he knew that 
she was the singer. Every tone 


seemed to strike straight into his 


inmost heart, stirring it with in- 
mee vibrations, which sent t h 

his being a message of revela- 
tion. Her valle was full of pathos, 
and the song she sang—a pen- 
sive air to words of tender melan- 
choly—broke the stillness of the 
hour with an effect that would 
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have charmed any listener. As 
for Cosmo, he was_ spell-bound, 
Dimly conscious, at first, of the 
strangeness, even the impropriety, 
of his position, he could not move, 
As Ferdinand might not choose but 
follow Ariel’s pilot-strain which call- 
ed him to “these yellow sands,” and 
led him to Miranda, even so was 
Cosmo bound to the spot where 
Esmé’s voice -enthralled him. . The 
song was succeeded by another and 
another, and still he remained mo- 
tionless, not reasoning at all, scarce- 
ly thinking as it seemed—only re-: 
ceiving, as the thirsty ground 
drinks in the dew, an overwhelm- 
ing sense of new and mysterious 
beatitude. At last the music 
ceased altogether; then there was 
a sound of footsteps, and in a mo- 
ment the involuntary eavesdropper 
stood face to face with the fair 
singer. | Esmé was. somewhat 
startled at first by the apparition 
of a man standing on the ledge, as if 
he had suddenly risen from the lake ; 
but, recognising Cosmo, she re- 
covered her self-possession at once, 
and said gaily— 

“Oh, Mr Gleneairn! I am re- 
lieved to find you are only an 
earthly eavesdropper after all. I 
feared it might be some outraged 
spirit of music risen from the lake 
to rebuke. m —_ for I was 
singing very I know.” 

Sows could say nothing. 

“ Pray,” said Esmé,.as he .con- 
tinued silent, “how did you come 
here f” 

Cosmo roused himself with an 
effort and said—“I must apologise 
for the intrusion, Miss Douglas; I 
assure you it was quite involuntary.” 

“ Please don’t suppose I am going 


to scold eye Sonny age I 
only wished to know how you 


came here,,for you certainly did not 
me.” 
- “ No, I came from the lake.” 
“ From the lake ?” 
T 
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“ Yes,” and then, with a despe- 
rate effort to appear unconscious 
and gay, he added—“You know 
the legend of the Lurleiberg, and 
how the music of the Lorelei drew 
all passers-by towards the rock 
where she sang? Well, the Rhine 
drama has been reproduced on 
Lake Como; only that. I am more 
fortunate than my predecessors, I 
have escaped the ‘Gewirre,’ I have 
reached the top of the rock, and I 
am talking to. the nymph !” 

“T don’t think you. pay a com- 
pliment either to Lurline’s music 
or your own taste, though you can 
hardly expect me to feel flattered; 
but, seriously, you could not hear 
my voice from the lake ?” 

“Well, to speak truly, I must 
abandon the Lorelei myth. No, I 
did not hear your voice from the 
lake, I was rowing past here, and 
was seized witha strong desire to 
steal these wild flowers. I did 


steal them, as you see, and then I 

was going, but you began to sing. 

I hope you will forgive me for stay- 

ing ; I would have gone if I could, 
] 


but it was impossible. You must 
forgive me, for it was your own 
fault.” 

“ Forgive, Mr, Glencairn? it was 
very flattering of you to care to stay 
to hear my very humble perform- 
ance. If I had known,” she added, 
laughing,—“ if I had known that I 
had an audience, I would have tried 
to do better—that.is, if I had not 
ran away, which is more bable ; 
but if I had stayed, I would certainly: 
have chosen other songs — more 
cheerful ones.” 

“Tam glad you didn’t; I could 
have wished for nothing different. 
I shall never forget my stolen hap- 
piness, I could have wished for no 
other songs.” 

“But do you like sad songs, 
then ?” 


“To-night no others would have 


pleased me.” , 


“T hope that does not mean. that 
you are unhappy to-night?” 

There was a strange agitation in 
Cosmo’s manner, and Esmé let the 
words slip involuntarily, and had no 
sooner spoken than she repented of 
having done so, 

“I cannot pretend to say that] 
am happy to-night, Miss Douglas,” 
was the reply, uttered in a voice of 
the deepest gloom, 

“T am very sorry., Has anythin 
serious happened? Is wt ian 
ill? or——but forgive me, I am 
very rude; I have no right to ques- 
tion you.” 

“It is I who should ask forgive- 
ness, and also correct myself, | 
cannot think that it would be possi- 
ble to be unhappy in Miss Douglas's 
society ; and if I have beeu unbappy 
all day, I have been more than hap- 
py since I landed on this enchanted 
territory,—enchanted truly, has it 
seemed to me,” he added, as if 
thinking aloud. 

“Ah, Mr. Glencairn! I shall 
really think you are mocking my 
poor music, if you pay it so many 
compliments,” 

“The music—the music! but was. 
it only the music? was it——” 

“J daresay the moonlight, and 
all the summer night’s delights, have 
had much more to do with the en- 
chantment.” 

“All tthe summer night's de- 
lights! all! so many, so many! 
) Pry 

“Where have you been to-day, 
Mr, Glencairn?” said Esmé, chang- 
ing the. subject abruptly, embar- 
rassed by his strange manner, dis- 


trait air, and way of speech, “We, 


saw Mr. Wyedale on the lake this 
evening, and he was full of serio- 
comic alarm at what he called your 
‘ mysterious disappearance.’ ” 

“TI? oh! I have been away be- 
yond Lake Lecco.” 

“ All day?” 

“ All day.” 
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‘«‘ And alone ?” 

“Yes, alone; I found my own 
society more than enough.” 

“Ah! you have quarrelled with 

ourself and not. made it up, and 
that saddens you naturally.” 

“ Perhaps that is what it is—it is 
very nearly true; but if I were to 
tell you exactly what has saddened 
me, you would certainly laugh at 
me.” 

“No, no; indeed, I am sure I 


- should not,” 


“T will tell you then,” he said, 
breaking out with sadden? energy. 
“T awoke yesterday and realised 
the fact that I was dreaming in a 
fool’s paradise, I awoke yesterday 
to find that all my life had been lit- 
tle better than a sleep and a dream. 
I awoke yesterday and saw that I 
who began life anxious for effort, 
full of aspirations, I, under pre- 
text of preparation for life’s work, 
am spending what ought to be my 
harvest-time in still sowing the 
seed and fancifully dressing the 
soil, Life «is so short that, if we 
do not observe the proportions of 
its seasons and allot to each its 
work, life will, be barren, . It is not 
in winter that we make our har- 
vests, I saw this clearly yesterday ; 
to-day I see it still more clearly, 
I have had such awakenings before, 
and felt energy, impulse, eager de- 
sire, to begin a new course; but, 
to-day energy and impulse are par- 
alysed. I fell asleep to-day in a 
wood, and dreamt I was in the first 
circle of the ‘Inferno? I awoke 
and felt that my waking life was 
worse than my dream, I seemed 
not only not to descry the new way 
of life I had desired, but no longer 
to have any desire to find it. Is 


not this to be unhappy? to be truly. 


miserable? To-night—now—I be- 
gin to know, to see things which, 
—but, Miss Douglas, what egot- 
ism is all this! Pardon me. I 
have no right to inflict these con- 


fidences upon you—morbid fancies 
they must seem—remorseful groans 
of a moonstruck idler.” 

“No, no; believe me I am inter- 
ested—though it is very sad. But 
now you have some new expedient, 
some new plan, Mr. Wyedale told 
me a great deal about your—about 
pn gms gs 4 and I thought,— 

ut, well, I hope your new plan 
will be successful, I am quite cer- 
tain that it will.” 

“Thanks, Miss Douglas; but I 
have no new plan. I only see—no 
matter! Indeed the only plan I 
have is to leave this to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow? that is.a new in- 
tention, is it not ?” 

“Yes, it was formed to-night, 
not many minutes since. And now- 
farewell, May I take these flowers ? 
I had stolen them already, you will 
say ; but I should like to take them 
with your permission.” 

“Surely they are not’ worth 
asking for ?” 

“T assure you I think they are.” 

“Then, as lady of the manor, I 
give them to you freely.” 

“T shall preserve them as a sou- 
venir of to-night—and—and you. 
Good-bye.” 

“Is this a final ‘good-bye ’?” 

“Tam afraid it is.” 

“Perhaps you will be merciful 
to poor Mr. Wyedale and come to 
the Highlands after all; if so, I 
hope you will be able’ to tell me 
that the new way is found, and the 
journey on it smooth and prosper- 
ous,” 

“If I have your good wishes, ,it 
is much.” 

“You have my best  wislies. 
Good-bye.” 

“ Farewell.” 

In that exquisite poem “ Atalan- 
ta’s Race,” the hero, Milanion, after 

ing a night of prayer and vigil 
in the temple of Aphrodité, is roused 
from the sleep which bas at last 


overtaken him by an actnal, manifes- 
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tation of the divinity before whose 
statue he has been pouring his sup- 
— In her glorious presence 

e sees nought “for dazzling light 
that round him shone.” 


‘ He staggered with his arms out- 
rea 


sp ’ 

Delicious unnamed odours breathed 
around, , 

For languid happiness he bowed his 
head.” , 


And some such condition was Cos- 
mo’s, when, after a prelude of 
sweetest music, Esmé stood before 
him. She stood before him in a 
new light now. The revelation to 
his spirit was as complete and in- 
stantaneous as that to Milanion’s 
eyes. He, too, had been prepared 
for an apocalypse by a vigil and an 
ony. 

The time had come for him—as 
come it probably must for all, even 
the most intellectual—to discover 
that the aims, delights, and prizes 
of intellect are insufficient, and 
that, from another side of our 
nature, claims to have its share in 
our attention recognised are ad- 
vanced with such a violence of im- 

tuosity as to bear down, and cast 
into at least a temporary eclipse, 
the rival which till now had mono- 

olised all our interest. And this? 
hat is it? It is the demand 
which one nature makes for the 
interchange with another nature of 
something which the word “ sym- 
athy” but faintly expresses. It 
is the need to give, and to receive, 
an absolute devotion—so absolute 
that the two natures may’ become 
like the complementary parts of a 
single being, the disunion of which 
brings mortal anguish to both, As 
the soul of music slumbered in the 
shell till quickened by the breath 
of ethe inspiration, so, deep in 
the recesses of our nature, lies this 
capacity of need to receive and to 
bestow, till, late or soon, the’ ener 


gising inflnence reaches it with the. 


sudden impulse of electricity, and 


it is roused, and we awake in the 
dawn of a new life. It is a dawn 
of fiery clouds and puzzling lights, 
and at first the spirit is only op- 
pressed by a sense of bewilderment, 
or tortured by a vague numb pain, 
the source of which is shrouded in 
mystery. This is the dawn, the 
birth of love. The electric spark 
may spring from the witchery of a 


single glance, which has no witchery 


save only for one; from ‘the. music 
of atone which is mere dull sound 
for all the world besides; from a 
hundred things that may have fallen 
like passing sunbeams, leaving no 
impression on the many, but which 
are winged arrows of revelation and 
destiny to the devoted ons. 

There was no longer any mystery, 
Cosmo now saw the cause of his 
unrest, A long-cherished ideal, 
built on the slight foundation of a 
painter’s graceful fancy, had passed 
from the world of phantasms, had 
come as a living woman, and capti- 
vated all his being. The revelation 
had been sudden, almort as if the 
work of magic; and all the strange 
mental phases of the last two days 
had been due to the overwhelming 
force of an emotion hitherto unfelt, 
and to the bewilderment of a mind 
seeking the cause of its trouble in 
every quarter save that whence it 
really came, Error on such a point 
may seem incredible; but the mor- 
bid watchfulness which Cosmo exer- 
cised over the growth of his intel- 
lectual life had developed a. ten- 
deucy to accesses of self-distrust 
and self-accusation, and to occa- 
sional recurrences of an almost de- 
spairing conviction that his life was 
destined to pass in laborious prepa- 
rations only. This conviction—logi- 
cal enough in view of Cosmo’s sys- 
tem, which comprehended something 
like universal preparedness — al- 
ways led to a feverish search for 
a way of escape into action. But, 
hitherto, the fever of search had 
exhausted itself or been quieted by 
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the fastidious verdict, that for that 
to which the search had conducted 
him he was not, as yet, “ prepared.” 
All his mental troubles being thus 
connected with this subject, and all 
accidental depressions taking this 
colour, it was, after all, not won- 
derful that the first tumults of a 
great and unknown passion should 
fail to be recognised in their true 
character—a great and unknown 
passion the force of which is often 
measured by the self-depreciation 
of its victims. But now they were 
recognised. Full on his mind 
and heart blazed the conviction of 
Esmé’s infinite graces. In a few 
moments he seemed to see and to 
connect, one with another, every 
trait and feature of mind and body 
which, in three or four brief inter- 
views, had passed under his obser- 
vation, All seemed to him beauti- 
ful, harmonious, unusual, and com- 
plete. Sublimated by his imagina- 
tion, her perfections matched—nay, 
they overpassed—those which, m 
his day-dreams, he had attributed 
to such a woman as the painter had 
delineated. Thus she fulfilled his 
dream and more ; for she had a thou- 
sand other charms, all summed up 
in the one irrational, but only true, 
reason for loving—she was herself. 

Are such things ible? it 
may be asked—such voleanic action 
in the minds of reasonable beings ? 
—possible, above all, in the case of 
such a man as Cosmo seems to pre- 
tend to be? Yes, we reply ; above 
all, in the case of such men as Cos- 
mo. His heart had not been dead- 
ened by a series of transitory im- 
pressions, nor had the fineness of 
his sensibility and his perceptions 
been blunted by a sensual way of 
life, Fastidiousness had protected 
him from the former evil—purity, 
refinement, and perhaps it must be 
owned, intellectualism, had held 
him from tho. latter; and so, now 
this, the first real impression which 
woman had ever made upon his 
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heart and mind, addressed itself to 
capabilities which awoke, for the 
first time, with the freshness of 
youth and the vigour of manhood 
combined. 

Cosmo had in truth, though un- 
consciously, been ‘in the attitude 
attributed by a sweet singer to one 
waiting for his ideal, when he ex- 
claims— 


**Whenever she comes she will find me 


ready 
To do her homage, my. queen! 
queen |”? 


my 


And now she had come; and the 
“longer” he had waited, the fuller 
and readier his homage. 

The vigil was over, the prepara- 
tion was complete, when Cosmo 
reached the summit of the rock, 
and at the first notes of Esmé’s 
voice the revelation was made. 
She had come. At first the pain 
of love, which springs from the 
disproportion between longing and 
hope—the one infinite, ‘the other 
so cramped by the exaggeration of 
obstacles—at first this pain was 
unfelt. He was in a trance of de- 
light, in which pain was impossi- 
ble. His untutored heart, smit- 
ten with a force which it could not 
control, answered promptly to the 
shock. Words of love and homage 
half rose to his lips, and lopged for 
utterance. His secret would have 
betrayed itself to an expert before 
it had been many minutes consci- 
ously in his own possession ; even 
to Esmé, perhaps, had not her per- 
ception of his strange manner led 
her instinctively to an abrupt 
change of subject, which recalled 
him sharply for the moment from 
the world of delicious dreams, 
Then, as by a lightning-flash, he 
beheld his position—its danger, its 
hopelessness, and, as an immediate 
consequence, the necessity for flight, 
as instantly announced. - 

But. yet, again, as he went home 
over the bright waters, the glamour 
of dreamland fell upon him, For 
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him, again, it was as though from 
amidst the confusions of a raving 
tempest one clear strain of ineffa- 
ble music had arisen—a harmony 
‘of power that subdued to its own 
theme, and absorbed into itself, 
every other sound, steeping the 
soul of the listener im a sense of 
beauty and repose. The forms of 
external things were scarcely noted 
by him; but he saw that every- 
thing was good. His thought was 
of her alone; and the “light of the 
thought,” playing upon all the 
world, clothed it in hues that belong 
to some better world than’ this. 

Reveries such as these, consci- 
ously indulged in, hurry the dream- 
er, at lightning pace, along a path 
of spells and enchantments, at the 
end of which he is seized by a real 
power, and riveted in real fetters. 
Cosmo, again in the narrow solitude 
of his own chamber, fancied that 
he awoke before that poimt had 
been reached. Be that as it may, 
he completely recognised the sita- 
ation into which he was drifting. 
He accused himself frankly, and 
admitted the impeachment, with a 
sort of desperate calmness. 

“T am falling in love,” he said. 
“That which has befooled wiser 
and stronger men is beginning to 
throw its glamour over me;” and 
then the tenor of his thoughts was 
somewhat as follows: Was it fit- 
ting to surrender all one’s faculties 
to the sway of one passion, however 
pure #—to let the destinies of life 
revolve round the will, perhaps the 
caprice, of one woman, however 
perfect? This’ sudden distaste for 
all other aims came as a timely 
warning. He must quell the infat- 
uation. If he suffered it to grow, 
it would over-master him; and 
what then? Supposing he suc- 
cumbed, following the dictates of 
inclination merely, what would be 
the result? The result was clear. 
He would be involved in a hopeless 
quest; his life would be ruined in 
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pursuing adream. Hopeless? Yes, 
indeed, strange things happen, but 
scarcely things so strange as this, 
that such a one should be attracted 
by a mau like him. Even were ‘it 
otherwise, there were a hundred 
other obstacles, all insuperable, 
Who was she, and what was her 
father’s house? And who was he? 
Wealth on both sides was the one 
point in common. Then there 
were, on hers, illustrious lineage 
and ancient traditions—the sacred- 
est of heirlooms. Were such likely 
to be lightly transmitted to another 
racé, whose lineage and traditions 
were represented by a blank—worse 
than an ignoble history ? 

No, it was hopeless; she was as 
far beyond his reach as the stars in 
heaven. But now that he saw the 
madness, now that he knew the 
source of this fever that bad been 
distracting his purposes, he must 
calmly set himself to root it out. 
He would not allow it to blind him, 
to distort the aspect of everything. 
He would turn it to his own pur- 

- escaping from it into ac- 
tiov. Fortunately flight was in his 
power— instant flight He would 
go away, no matter whither; he 
would go away from an influence 
which he felt might become irresist- 
ible. He would fight this madness 
upon evener terms, and, conquering 
it, would find, as the reward of vic- 
tory, the true way of life. In this 
brave manner did Reason declare 
war against Passion, speaking high 
and earnest words to assert a confi- 
dence perhaps not truly felt, and to 
drown the voice of the enemy, With 
a surplus of confidence traly, and 
a strong reserve of patience, must 
Reason enter on such a conflict. 

Cosmo, awakened from his dream, 
and suddenly conscious of his dan- 
ger, turned, at first, to the side 
which called him with this loud 


note: of warning, and which offered 
him deliverance from evils to come. 
Exhansted and bewildered he sub- 
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mitted himself, and swore to follow 
Reason’s dictates; but pain and 
heaviness were in his heart. 

Poor victim! on this long day he 
had had many thoughts and many 
revelations. He had risen from the 
“Inferno” to Paradise, and, falling 
thence, was now suffering the strong 
pangs of Purgatory. 

e must now say a word or two 
about Esmé,who went from the moon- 
light interview both interested and 
puzzled. Even in her first interview 
. with Cosmo she had found him to 
be different from any person she 
had met before—of graver thoughts 
and more refined interests than the 
people she ordinarily came in con- 
tact with; and, at the same time, 
with a certain self-restraint and 
calm, in his way of Jooking at things 
and discussing them, which relieved 
his conversation from the oppres- 
siveness of dogmatism. Indeed, the 
modesty of his tone in advancing 
any view—even to her—was as 
marked as the refined gentleness and 
courtesy of his manner towards her. 

All this could not fail to prepos- 
sess one capable, as she was, of ap- 
preciating it; and Tom Wyedale’s 
revelations as to his friend’s some- 
what fantastic earnestness in the 
pursuit of culture had struck her 
imagination as—well, as something 
original and exalted. It cannot be 
denied that she had been thinking a 
good deal about him all this evening, 
nor that she had, in fact, begun to 





Cosmo Gleneairn, writhing in his 
mental purgatory, and physically 
exhausted —for a fast of fifteen 
hours, broken only by a crust of 
bread, is trying even to the powers 
of a novelist’s hero—Cosmo Glen- 
cairn, thus suffering and prostrate, 
was not in the mood to receive with 
equanimity any further buffets from 
Fate. One, however, was in store 
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9 him upon a pedestal of calm and 
ofty intellectual purpose, at which 
serene altitude she was preparing to 
gaze with growing interest and ad- 
miration. Not a little puzzling, 
therefore, was it to find this statu- 
esque hero immediately jumping 
from his pedestal in the most hu- 
man way, and pouring forth, in a 
burst of unconventional . frankness, 
the passion of his self-contempt, and 
the despairing contiction that his 
life, so far from being heroic, was 
vacillating, little, and void. The 
incident was altogether astonishing. 
Had he come there to make her his 
confidante? If so, why? Or was 
their meeting altogether accidental ? 
but still, if so,.why was she the re- 
cipient of his confidence? It. was 
almost incredible! But was it dis- 
pleasing? No; such touches of 
nature make us more akin than 
statuesque heroism on the one hand, 
and reverent contemplation thereof 
on the other. This frank abandon- 
ment of reserve touched Esmd’s 
sympathy, and roused that inter- 
est in the man ‘himself, which she 
had before given. to the rather cold 
abstraction — his intellectual earn- 
estness. 

But fear not, reader; she is fot 
going to outrage your sense of the 
probable by blazing into a coinci- 
dence of impromptu love. We shall 
leave her, if you please, to her be- 
wilderment and her interest for the 
present. 


fot hin + andiit. wan delivered in the 
shape of a visit from his friend Tom 


Wyedale. That worthy, whose im- 
mense animal spirits obeyed with 
alacrity every animal influence, such 
as light, heat, food, drink, as well 
as the nervous exaltation of late 
hours and the friction of lively talk, 
was usually “about his best” when 
other people were thinking that the 
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time for bed had well arrived. On 
this night, under a combination of 

leasing stimulants, the Ravenhall 

d-hour found him just in the hu- 
mour to begin the evening. “ Bed!” 
he exclaimed. “Bed at cleven 
o'clock? No, no; I'd sooner make 
another night of it with that devil 
of a Mr, Cass and his excruciating 
‘Bourbon.’ But Cosmo must be 
home by this time. Til go. and 
draw him.” Accordingly, in about 
a minute after, a tremendous rap at 
Cosmo’s door roused that sad muser 
from his troubled thoughts, and 
Tom broke upon his solitude with 
the sudden garish effect of a hun- 
dred gas-jets simultaneously “turned 
ou” in a dark room. 

“ Ha, ha!” he cried—* found at 
last! Ah, wanderer, what anxie- 
ties have been mine! Unravel the 
mystery; where have you been? 
aud how? and why? Speak! son 


of the pale faces; stare not with 


these unspeculative orbs! Unravel !” 

“Oh, I’ve been trying an altera- 
tive—a day’s solitude——” 

“Tt don’t seem to have been 
beneficial. Why, now I look at 
you, you are pale, with a vengeance, 
and—excuse my freedom—rather 
wid-looking. What’s the matter, 
old man ?” 

‘Matter? Well, I suppose I’m 
tired; in fact I am tired—done up.” 

“ Now here is a mystery. Noth- 
ing more to tell ?” 

“ Nothing more.” 

“ Delightful! the plot thickens ! 
a veritable mystery ! who is she ?” 

“ Who?” 

“Why, the female -person who 
must inevitably be connected with 
the fifteen hours’ mysterious absence 
from his headquarters of any man 
under, say forty —senioribus debe- 
tur reverentia, 1 su J 

To Tom’s surprise his friend’s 
countenance changed, as he said, 
hurriedly— 

“There are exceptions, I suppose, 
eyen to such incontestable rules. 


I was away on the other side of 
Lake Lecco. I fell asleep, and slept 
for hours, in a wood. There was 
no Egeria there, however. I did 
not awake till it was dark, and— 
and here I am.” 

“Ah! yes, that I can see; but 
—well, you’ve had rather a meagre 
day it seems. Apropos, have you 
dined ?” 

“No, I couldn’t eat. I must 
turn in now, I think. What have 
you been about ?” 


“Oh, my day has been pregnant . 


with events.” 

“Tell me about them in the 
morning, like a good fellow.” 

“ Why not now ?” 

' & Now, I must sleep.” 

“T don’t think the narrative will 
over-excite you; you will sleep im- 
mediately after it, I guarantee that 
as a minimum. y sister and 
Ravenhall arrived yesterday.” 

“Did they? Going to stay?” 

“That depends. My sister isa 
woman of many wiles. I dined 
with them last night and to-night. 
I find she has come down here in 
pursuit of game,” 

“Yes? what sort of game ?” 

“The old game—an heiress for 
me!” 

“Oh!” 

“Yes, nothing discourages her. 
She was passing through Milan, of 
course ‘by the merest accident in 
the world, and, scenting a prey 
down here, hither she has come to 
drive it. She has already pledged 
me to co-operate; she has already 
spread her toils, and we have had a 
preliminary ‘beat’ this afternoon. 
Can you guess who the victim is?” 

“I know no one here, except, of 
course, Miss Douglas, and-——” 

“Well, your knowledge is suffi- 
cient for the —— My beer ve 

poses to annex Miss Douglas.” 
sdeune started and winced; but 
Tom was engaged in rolling a cigar- 
ette, and did not notice his friend’s 
emotion. 
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“To annex Miss Douglas,” he 
continued; “ with all her unques- 
tioned advantages, actual and in 
reversion, What do you say to 
it? he went on, as Cosmo con- 
tinued silent, with compressed lips 
and clenched hands. 

“Say to it? was the reply. 
“ Why, what should I say to it?” . 

‘« Approve ?” 

“You know I don’t approve of 
fortune-bunting.” 

“ Wish me well through it, at all 
events.” 

“ No, I won’t. I abominate this 
sort of thing. I can’t stand hearing 
a lady spoken of in thisway. Even 
as a joke, it disgusts me.” 

“Ah, my dear Cosmo, this is no 
joke; solemn earnest, I assure you 
—awful earnest! I don’t like the 
business any more than you do, 
though my objections are otherwise 
founded. But, que diable/ a man 
must live.” 

“Must he? Not necessarily by 
entrapping heiresses, however.” 

“«Entrapping!’ What a word ! 
You change the colour of a transac- 
tion by choosing the wrong term, 
It is the ‘ suggestio falsi, ” 

“What of ‘toils’ and ‘vic- 
tims,’ then, and the ‘pursuit of 
game’?” 

_* Pshaw! figures of speech! If 
an heiress chooses to be captivated 
with me, that is her affair; and, 
indeed, since to be captivated is to 
be blessed, it is only kind to give 
her the chance of being captivated, 
and only fair to myself to let her 
see that captivation may take place 
on my side 'too.” 

“ You don’t dare to say that you 
think Miss Douglas is captivated 
with you?” 

“No,” said Tom, standing up to 
light his cigarette, and speaki 
between the puffs, “Alas! I wis 
I could ; the (bother this cigarette !) 
le would be over, be- 
cause, personally, I mean to capit- 
ulate at once, But give us both 





, Fou want? 
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time—all three, I should say, for 
my sister is in the thick of it.” 

“T really beg that you will leave 
me now. You must know that this 
kind of language is offensive to 
me.” 

“Must I? Why? Not unless 
you're jealous; then I could under- 
stand: but that can’t be, after what 
you said yesterday. You can’t pos- 
sibly be jealous, old boy ?” 

“Jealous? nonsense! but there’s 
aright and a wrong way of talking 
about ladies, and yours is the wrong 
way. I have another motive, too, 
for asking you to leave me, ‘I 
haven’t told you, I believe, that I 
am going away to-morrow.” 

“Going away? to-morrow ?” said 
Tom, in a voice of consternation. 

“To-morrow. To England.” 

“The devil!” cried Tom, the 
gloom of whose face now rivalled 
that of his friend’s, 
~ “Yes, and I must "get to bed 
now.” 

“But why this sudden change 

of plans ?” 
_ “That does not matter; they 
are changed. Iam going; 80, 
good night: I'll see you in the 
morning.” 

Tom was for the moment so 
utterly confounded that he said 
“Good night” absently, and_ left 
the room; but scare had he 
reached the end of. the corridor, 
when he halted with a look of 
desperation, and eame back rapidly 
to his friend’s apartment. 

“I beg your penden, old. man,” 
he said, pag is head in at his 


friend’s door, * but do you. really 
mean this {” 
“Yes, yes, yes. ‘J am going’ 


is plain English, is it not f” 
* Well, yes; but I thought——” 
“‘ Now, what is it ?” 
“Don’t be so fierce, old man, 


Well, it. is this—that heathenish — 


banker of mine——” 
“Ob, hang it! How much do 
t with it at once. 
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Here’s my cheque-book. Now, 
how much? I’m dead tired.” 


“Would two—yes, two-fifty, 
or say eighty, for three months, 
be——” 


Before he had finished speaking, 
Cosmo was writing the cheque, and 
Tom had only had time to regret 
that he had not said “ Three-eighty ” 
when the cheque was handed to 
him. 

“Ever so many thanks, old fel- 
low,” he said. “Ill be punctual. 
Three months. Let me see: we 
are now—hum—in May. Well, 
then — ah! — hum — June, July, 
August. August? ah! to be sure ; 
exactly, all right,” as if a sudden 
gleam of recollection revealed the 
probability of a pecuniary plethora 
in that month. “T hate,” he 
added, “taking a loan without 
seeing my way; but Au 
suit admirably. Thanks, thanks, 
Good night. Awfully sorrow you’re 

oing,” and he was off, 

“| would have given him double 
the money to be quit of him to- 
night,” muttered Cosmo. 

“ What an. ass I was not to say 
five hundred at once !” sighed Tom, 
as he went on his way. 

He was able, however (with the 
tangible consolation of Cosmo’s 
cheque in his pocket), to bear with 
fortitude the prospect of his friend’s 
departure. He even admitted that 
it was now desirable. “ For,” said 
he, “if the fellow is going tc get 
on such a very tall moral. horse, 
and ride rough-shod over our new- 
born projects, Lucy will. find it 
hard work to get me to stand up 
to the business like a man.” - He 
was inclined to think, however, 
that in the morning there would 
be another change, and that Cosmo 
would remain after all. But in 
this he was mistaken. 
__ The day proved bright and cloud- 

less, but cool; and when Cosmo 
looked forth, all that paradise of 
land and water lay before his eyes in 


st will. 
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its most seductive aspects. It was 
very trying to leave such a scene, 
and in such circumstances. It cost 
a hard struggle to resist the appeal 
of external Nature, who urged 
him with all her fascinations to 
linger. Even on the snow-peaks far 
away, the early light spread a soft 
and goodly bloom, The spirit of 
dolce far niente hovered over the 
lake and its shores, Everywhere 
there was “a rapture of repose ;” 
but it was the repose of life, lulled 
and happy; for, now and _ then, 
some drowsy echoes of languid song 
came over the water, and now and 
then the mountain breeze passed, 
dreamily murmurons, through the 
groves, and gleaned the fragrance 
from their boughs, and bore it to 
the lake, which flashed into sunny 
ripples as it took the gift. A scene 
for happiness and love—requited 
love, dreaming its dream of per- 
petuity, with no jarring sound from 
the outer world to break the dear 
illusion. 

“ Beautiful! but not for me,” 
said Cosmo aloud, as, after gazing 
for a few moments at the matchless 
prospect, he turned from: the win- 
dow, and set about his preparations 
for the journey. So that Tom was 
mistaken, His friend stuck to his 
resolution, and went; vouchsafing 
no further explanation of his move- 
ment, declining Tom’s escort in the 
steamer as far as the town of Como, 
and leaving that worthy, though 
after a kindly farewell, in a state 
of deep mystification. “You can 
address to me at the Club in 
London,” said Cosmo; “and I su 
pose a letter to this place will find 
you, for some time.” That was all. 
As the steamer carried him away 
he never looked behind him. He 
turned his back upon the Villa 
Bianca, and looked straight ahead, 
thus symbolising that he aban- 
doned love and dreams, and faced . 
the future, chcerless and fall of 
perplexity as it was, 















Tue names of the two good men 
whose fragments of biography we are 
about to glance over, will bear very 
different weight in the estimation of 
the reader, according to his ways of 
thinking and knowledge of one or 
other of the different spheres into 
which this familiar world is broken 
up. To. many they will convey 
simply no meaning at all, but repre- 
sent at best two Scotchmen, of whom 
a Scotch historian may tell almost 
anything he pleases: who may be two 
philosophers, or two explorers, or 
only a Scotch minister and a Scotch 
laird, racy of the soil which produced 
them. Actually this is what they 
were: A Forfarshire country gentle- 
man, born of that stoutest race of 
local aristocracy, the gentry of Scot- 
land, “ connected” with and related 
to half the landed families of his 
own rank in the northern kingdom, 
and modifying this extlotively ru- 
ral strain by those links of close 
connection with one at least of the 
learned professions, the law, which 
are common to his. class; and a 
minister, the son of a minister, born 
in the manse, as his companion in 
the manor, and expressing the very 
essence of Scotch clericalism, as 
the other did of Scotch squirehood 
and territorial eminence. This is 
the description of one and the other 
which simple fact demands to start 
with, But to those who have 
learned to know their names in 
their immediate circle, or who have 
become acquainted with them by 
their connection with religious 
events and teachings, and in the 
light of veneration, this record is 
quite imperfect. To these readers 
the names we have inscribed at 
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the foot of this page will read 
like names of saints; and the sur- 
vey we are about to attempt of 
their character and influence, like 
a record of all that has been most 
sacred in recent history, and all that 
is most solemn in many individual 
lives, Nor is this reverential con- 
ception a local sentiment. Through- 
out the larger circle of the kingdom 
these names awaken echoes, here 
and there, more vivid, perha 
than any which could now te 
elicited from the immediate neigh- 
bourhood in which their lives were 
Foe The lovely shores of the half- 
ighland loch, where Mr. Camp- 
bell’s name was once as potent as 
any war-cry of contending clans, 
have fallen into such quiet famil- 
iarity with him, as becomes the 
kindly, tranquil atmosphere in 
which a good man has grown old 
and died; and the keen air of 
Edinburgh, so congenial to the ro- 
bust intelligence which loves force 
and size more than delicacy and 
sentiment, gives but little echo now 
to the gentle steps of the old apostle 
who carried with him wherever he 
went his special light of exposition, 
something more entirely his own 
than any preaching or teaching—a 
kind of silver key as to a private 
postern of heaven, They are both 
dead and departed, leaving beliind 
them only such memorials as 
“smell sweet and blossom in the 
dust.” But as the very fashion of 
their living has for the moment 
very much died with them, it may 
not be amiss to make some record 
of two remarkable men, which shall 
be less solemn than those <Acéa . 
sanctorum in which now as ever the 
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historians of religious life preserve 
the memory of their canonised lead- 
ers. We do not profess to regard 
either with more than the sympa- 
thetic a of an ordinary ob- 
server, e small personal con- 
tact into which the present writer 
was brought by circumstances with 
both, did not produce that solemn 
impression which, to judge by the 
more special chronicles of their spir- 
itual influence, was habitual to those 
who knewthem. Therefore it is not 
from the point of view of a disciple 
or worshipper that we approach the 
memorials of these two lives, but 
with a desire to afford the reader a 
simple sketch, more from without 
than within, of two remarkable and 
interesting men. 
The first twenty-five years of the 
resent century would seem to have 
en a special time of preparation 
for spiritual movements and con- 
vulsions, No particular outbreak 
of either vice or infidelity seems to 
have prepared the way for that im- 
pulse of new zeal which agitated 
the country, and which has had so 
many results; but Great Britain was 
shimmering and heaving in many 
quarters when pigs Mi ginn, Ers- 
kine, a lawyer in Edinburgh, and 
laird of Linlathen at home, began to 
be filled with the consciousness that 
he had something special to say to 
his fellow-creatures on the subject 


of that Gospel with which they 
were all so superficially familiar, but 
which was to so few the inspiring 


rinciple of life. There was then in 

otland the germ wing of all 
that led to the religio-political rev- 
lution of 1843—the Disruption of 
the Church of Scotland; and there 
was also budding and developing, 
on the other side of the Border, that 
new seed-time of religious thought 
and feeling which have almost re- 
modelled the Church of England. 
Tractarian and Non-Intrusion agita- 
tors were both going back in search 
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of some principle which should re. 
vive and restore the Church to the 
traditions that suited their views 
and embodied their characteristics 
best. It was evidently one of those 
moments of general dissatisfaction 
which show the heavings of a new 
life; and though nothing could be 
further apart, in self-consciousness 
at least, than these two very differ- 
ent movements, nothing could have 
more nearly resembled each other 
in abstract principle, or have more 
clearly sprung from the same general 
instinct of discontent, Such dis- 
satisfaction with the commonplaces 
of formal religious routine, and de- 
sire to do something more worth 
doing in the name of God, is a 
noble and worthy sentiment, if al- 
ways attended by certain inevitable 
dangers. “A higher style of Chris- 
tianity—something more magnani- 
mous, more heroical, than the age 
affects,” said Edward Irving, while 
still unknown and safe in his ob- 
scurity ; and this was what Newman 
in his rooms at Orie], and Chalmers 
in his professorship at St. Andrews, 
and all their different disciples, 
through every varying degree—from 
monastic-minded and fastidious 
Anglican scholars, jealous of every- 
thing popular, to homely country 
ministers, born in the theocratic de- 
mocracy of Presbyterianism—alike 
aspired to. Erskine belonged to nei- 
ther, norto any party. He had not the 
Kind of mind which could concern it- 
self with ecclesiastical organisations, - 
and any idea of sacerdotalism was 
repugnant to him. But the same 
wave of religious impulse which 
sent the learned Englishman back 
to the traditions of a Catholic 
Church and the safe authority of 
the infallible, and which moved - 
the pious Scotchman with dreams 
of that theocratic rule which was 
the only freedom, drove his deep- 
thinking mind to a different effort. 
Was it not perhaps some failure of 
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full comprehension on the part of 
the sinner of God’s own message, 
and not any, breach of unity or usur- 
ation of government, that made 
the Gospel less effectual than it 
ought to be? This was how the 
anxious inquiry shaped itself in his 
mind; and thinking not of the his- 
tory or antecedents of the Church, 
but of God and man, the two un- 
changed and only actors in the 
great drama, he went ‘back upon 
Scripture and nature alike, to find 
an answer. 
he found an answer. He thought 
that he himself had discovered the 
new light upon God’s meaning 
which made everything plain; and 
went about all his life afterwards 
with an affecting simplicity and 
devotion, applying to —— 
whom he. met this medicine for all 
wounds, this panacea of his inven- 
tion, this new lantern to show the 


way. 

To say that Thomas Erskine’s 
new light did not convert the world 
any more than Newman’s Catholi- 
cism or Chalmers’s Headship of 
Christ, is nothing against him. His 
view was still a true one, and his 
mode of healing far more likely to 
be effectual than any political or 
traditionary expedient. And there 
is something pathetic and tender 
in the constancy with which, from 
youth to old age, this good man 
went on, with gentle conviction 
and sense of possessing a special 
key to the heart, offering to all 
whom he encountered this particu- 
lar discovery of his. There was no 
presumption, no authority im his 
mild apostleship, but perhaps, in- 
deed, a serious consciousness: that 
nobody had discovered this beauti- 
ful way of aceess to the heart of 
the unseen, ‘till in the fulness of 
time Thomas Erskine had been 
raised up to do it: and’sense of 


property in the path which he was 


so willing to open to all men. If 


And he thought that’ 
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these words seem to imply any- 
thing less than the respect he de- 
serves, the effect is unintentional. 
Writers more eminent than himself 
attributed to his work the influence 
which first guided or inspired them ; 
and to many he was a prophet in- 
deed, a sacred oracle whose every 
word was received with veneration. 
But we speak not as a disciple, nor 
do we contemplate Mr. Erskine as a 
spiritual authority, but as an individ- 
ual man ; and in this point of view 
we should lose much if we omitted 
those characteristic traits which 
were so remarkable in him — the 
strong conviction he always held 
that his doctrine was a discovery 
and new light upon revelation, and 
the constancy with which, never 
moving from that point, he kept 
offering this light which had 1l- 
lumined his early path to all who 
wanted help in the spiritual way. 
Towards the end of his career— 
long years after this special discov- 
ery of divine truth had consciously 
given to Mr. Erskine a particular so- 
lution of his own forthe great prob- 
lems of religious life—— it was the 
good fortune of the present writer 
to come, for a short time, within 
his sphere, and to receive, so to 
speak, the offer of his special remedy 
for all evil. The introduction to 
him was in itself a solemn matter, 
managed by friends who had un- 
bounded faith in the aged evangel- 
ist, and not so much in the youn 
and less profound understanding 
which it was thought advisable to 
bring within his influence. We were 
not so well aware what the object 
of the introduction was, as he to 
whom it was addressed, but expect- 
ed his visit with interest and re- 
spect, as that of a very good’ and 
venerable man, ‘held in reverence 
by many worthy people, and whose 
acquaintance was, in its way, an’ 
honour. He came, however, a cer- 
tain gentle solemnity mingling in 
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his manner with the courteous kind- 
ness of a gentleman of the old 
school—friendly but grave, consci- 
ous that his visit was not altogether 
like that of any other man. Some- 
thing visionary and meditative was 
in his mild eyes, the veiled regard, 
retrospective and introspective, just 
touched by the abstraction of old 

which became a man dealing 
habitually with matters so solemn. 
This reverend aspect, and the evi- 
dent consciousness in him that he 
was no ordinary visitor, but had 
something to say which might make 
this half-hour’s intercourse an era in 
our life, was very impressive to the 
imagination, and did much to create 
the expectation which he took for 
granted, Such a sudden encounter 
between the apostolic mind, entire- 
ly preoccupied by the most solemn 
subjects, and one living on the more 
commonplace levels of ordinary life, 
moved by a hundred lighter influ- 


ences, and stirred by those common 


cares and everyday labours which 
the struggle for existence makes ne- 
cessary—is curious in many ways. 
Conventionally speaking, it en 
bound either to have produced con- 
viction, or resentment and opposi- 
tion; and either of these results 
would have been more or less with- 
in the vanwonge | range of a teacher’s 
experiences, But whether it was 
that this new light. upon old 
Christianity—this special teaching 
which the good man had taken for 
his own—had already got into the 
atmosphere and become part of 
our personal property unawares; 
or whether the discovery was, as 
seemed to us, only the simple Chris- 
tian faith which we had already 
learned at our mother’s knee,—cer- 
tain it is, that our sensations rather 
resembled the confusion and bewil- 
derment with which the mind is 
moved when an old and well-known 
truth is presented to us as some- 
thing new, than the prick of keen 


feeling, whether receptive or contra: 
dictory, which touches the mind 
when a new light flashes upon it, 
Such a result is disa pointing alike 
to the teacher and the taught; for 
those faltering responses which re- 
spect or compunction bring to the 
lips do not ring true enough to 
satisfy any man with a mission ; and 
the effort on our own part to believe 
that we had heard something new, 
and to discover a real novelty of 
enlightenment in the help offered, 
did but more and more increase the 
confusion of our minds, producing 
an impression of guilt or stupidity 
which depressed as well as con- 
founded the listener thus found 
incapable of receiving the truth. 
Something whimsical too, an em- 
barrassing amusement, is always in 
such an anti-climax; and this in- 
appropriate sentiment confused and 
annoyed us still further by the sense 
that it was profane and disrespect- 
ful to the instructor, whose. saintly 
character and beautiful purpose 
were not less fine, nor less worthy of 
reverence,,because they had failed 
in this particular case to influence 
and impress. Was it our fault in 
our levity? We did not think so, 
but felt as' much ashamed of our- 
selves as if this had been the case. 
No doubt Mr. Erskine did not 
get through the world without 
lighting upon other minds as un- 
impressionable, Indeed he com- 
plains somewhere, as of the worst 
and most discouraging thing that 
could be met with, of the “ easiness 
which accepts everythiug,”—a de- 
scription which reawoke the slum- 
bering compunction in our mind. 
But nevertheless he went on stead- 
fastly from youth to age with his 
divine panacea for all the troubles 
of the soul, with the most touching 
simplicity and directness, His 
teaching was received and followed, 
and believed in devoutly, by many. 


It was worked up in fragments by 
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other writers into their differing 

et kindred systems, and seems to 
hive suggested many an elevating 
and pious thought; but we are not 
aware that any. .one entirely took 
up and adopted or repeated the 
burden of this gentle prophet. Its 
leading and characteristic idea was 
that which Irving has finely called 
the fatherhood of God,—an idea 
which is indeed the very inspiration 
of the Gospel, but which perhaps 
the Church in general is reluctant 
to accept in its simplest meaning, as 
Erskine did, And perhaps it was 
his straightforward, almost matter- 
of-fact adoption of this relationship, 
as if it were a human relationship: 
and the argument he drew from it 
of God’s unceasing care and personal 
interest in every individual of his 
creatures—which Jeft all theological 
dogmas behind, and seemed to him- 
self, and to so many others accus- 
tomed to consider the truth more 
as theological doctrine than as 
living verity, like an absolute 
new revelation and penetration into 
God's closest meaning. The formal 
doctrinal view that the sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ was a vicarious pun- 
ishment to satisfy God’s justice, 
by right of which the believer was 
exonerated from justly deserved 
punishment, and saved, in what 
may be called the technical sense 
of the word, from .God’s. wrath— 
seemed a harsh statement to him, 
and wounded his tender conception 
of the heavenly Father, whom he 
could not believe,to be thus, as it 
were, passive ia the salvation of His 
children, What he held was, that 
Christ, out of tender pity for man- 
kind, had accepted for them the 
just reward of punishment, not so 
much vicariously as representatively, 
as their example rather than their 
substitute, setting before them the 
only way of salvation by honest 
acceptance of all just penalties, and 
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personal choice of good instead of 
evil. We-quote the following 
sages from his own books or letters 
to show, as well as can be done 
without oppressing the mind of the 
reader who is not prepared in this 
place for statements of theology, 
what were the special distinctions 
ef his view of the Gospel :— 


~ “ A restoration to spiritual health, 
or conformity to the Divine character, 
is the ultimate object of God in His 
dealings with the children of men. 
Whatever else God has done with re- 
gard to man has been subsidiary to 
this. . . . The sole object of Christian 
belief is to produce Christian char- 
acter; and until this is done nothing 
is done. .. . The design of the atone- 
ment was to make mercy towards 
this offcast race consistent with the hon- 
our and holiness of the Divine govern- 
ment. To accomplish this cious 
peyote the Eternal Word, who was 
God, took on Himself the nature of 
man, and, as the elder brother, and 
representative, and champion of 
the guilty family, He solemnly 
acknowledged the justice of ‘the 
sentence pronounced against sin, and 
submitted ‘Himself to its full weight 
of woe, in the stead of His adopted 
kindred. . . . Even the un- 
speakable work of Christ and pardon 
freely offered through His woes, have 
been but means to a further end ; and 
that end is, that the adopted children 
of the family of God might be con- 
formed to the likeness of their elder 
brother.” 


This key-note being sounded, 


he proceeds to follow it up with 
a fashion of philosophy quite _ his 
own :— , 


‘**T do not believe,” he says, “that a 
mortal being could be created good; tak- 
ing ness in its highest sense. 
Moral goodness really means choosing 
to be good, and no man can be made to 
choose, or made as having chosen ; he 
must himself choose. And in order to 
be in a position to choose, he must 
have at least two things before him. 
And what must these two things 
necessarily be? Making self the 
great centre, and making God the great 
centre. . . . This seems to me the 
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necessary law of created moral bein 
They would.not be moral beings with- 
out it. The idea of God having 
created man such as He intended and 
desired him to continue, appears to 
me not merely untrue but irrational. 
Moral beings are created, to be edu- 
cated, and they must. be fellow- 
workers in their own education. .. . 
I cannot tell you,” he adds in an- 
other place, “how much importance 
seems to me to attach to the distinc- 
tion between life being a probation, 
and being an education. The whole 
idea of punishment is essentially de- 
termined by which of these tlieories 
is accepted.” 


And here is the very essence 
of his favourite teaching written 
in 1861, in the full maturity of 
his meditations, in a letter to 
Bishop Ewing :— 


‘‘Tam much surer of my own con- 
sciousness than of anything in the out- 
ward world ; and I am quite sure that 
when I condemn sin, and grieve over it 
and its consequent misery, I am doing 
so in agreement with Him who gave 
me my spiritual nature; and thus the 
existence of sin and misery does not 
lead me to suppose that God is indif- 
ferent to them, nor does it in the 
smallest degree affect my confidence 
in His love and righteousness, I feel 
that He condemns my own sin in 
order to deliver me from it, and that 
it is no hardness in Him which ap- 
points my misery as a discipline ; and 
this feeling of His attitude towards 
> | own sin and misery extends it- 

f necessarily to all cases in the spir- 
itual. universe. I feel myself to be 
under a teaching of God, in which 
I am called to be a fellow-worker. 
And this feeling of my own condition 
extends itself in like manner through 
the spiritual universe. I believe that 
God’s p in my being is to teach 
me to ve Himself, His own opty 
nature, character, into me; and I be- 
lieve that He has the same purpose for 
all spiritual beings. How long it may 
be before the end is attained I don’t 
attempt to conjecture; but of this I 
am sure, that search for the lost 
sheep will not cease until He has 
found it. : 

“I believe that God’s purpose in 
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creating spiritual beings is to educate 
them, that they cannot be made good 
in the full sense of the word; and, 
therefore, that it is a great mistake to 
call our present state a state of pro- 
bation—as if we were here on trial, 
This idea gives a wrong interpreta- 
tion to conscience; it makes us feel 
as if we were continually standing 
before a judgment-seat, instead of 
being in our Father’s school. Nothing 
gives me such a conviction of the 
infinite love of God as the minute 
vigilance which He exercises over the 
various shades of thought and feeling, 
and the deep ‘expression of judgment 
on them which He communicates. It is 
His own personal presence within ug 
that is thus acting on us, as if He 
had nothing else to borat 4 Him. This 
is the true light which lighteneth 
every man.” 


And this was. the distinctive 
feature of Mr. Erskine’s teaching, a 
theory apparently new to many who 
took our Father in heaven to be 
somehow not comparable to a good 
father on earth, and to whom the 
simile, if at first almost profane, 
became, when realised, vivid be- 
yond conception, throwing a flood 
of light upon the original doctrine, 
which to other simple minds had al- 
ways appeared exactly as Mr. Erskine 
saw it. The difference, as in so 
many cases, was not in the truth, but 
in the eye which perceived it. How 
many difficulties, indeed, does such 
a simple conviction clear away! and 
how often are we called upon to 
listen in the pulpit to speculations 
as to God’s meanings and ways, 
which become the most presump- 
tuous folly and cruel misconception 
when we think of applying them 
to the conduct of such a good and 
wise and kind father, as is the best 
type, and the only type procura- 
ble of God’s position im respect to 
ourselves ! This discovery—which 


was no discovery, but only the plain 


meaning of the words, instead of 
the involved and elaborate theo- 
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logical statement of the same—Mr. 
Erskine held with reverential te- 
nacity and solemnity, as he might 
have held a private key by which to 
admit the strayed soul, through some 
secret door, into a by-way of holi- 
ness in that Garden where God 
Himself, in the cool of the day, still 
walks and talks with Adam, The 
statement of it, so often repeated, ex- 
anded, developing into many other 
Ceemibie of doctrine, yet: in its 
heart and ‘central point always the 
same, is as individual to him as 
his handwriting, or the features that 
distinguished him from other men. 
This, too, distinguished him from 
all that had gone before him. It 
was his talent, his special note in 
the concerted music of praise, his 
religious individuality and recog- 
nisable attitude, Pure and pious 
and fatherly as an old angel (if such 
an emblem of chastened benignity 
might be admitted as possible ; and, 
indeed, would it not be often a 
dearer image of consolation than 
all the white-robed youths of the 
angelical calendar?), he went about 
the world with the light he had 
found, holding it up to every new- 
comer, never for a moment laying 
aside this divine lantern with the 
name of the Father, the Head of 
the house, inscribed upen it. This 
childlike, saintlike constancy, al- 
most obstinacy, in its direct and 
simple plainness, was one of the 
most touching of spectacles, 

The recent volume published by. 
Dr. Hanna of Mr. Erskine’s letters, 
adds not much, however, to our 
knowledge of him ‘as a man. | It is 
an unfortunate thing that letters on 
religious subjects should bein gen- 
eral so devoid of ‘those indications 
of character and scraps of personal 
history and recognisable human 
feeling which give all their chaym 
to letters of every other kind, It 
will always remain a mystery to the 
greater part of the world, how the 
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other part can write, privately be- 
tween one individual and another, 
such pages upon pages of abstract 
rem definition, and description, 
Perhaps, when religious matters are 
the subject, it is less wonderful and 
terrible than when the talk is of 
literature and philosophy, as has 
been seen in some modern examples ; 
but we fear,.im any case, that our 
mind shrinks with a sense of utter 
inadequacy, not only from any effort 
to ectupteheed ‘the matter of them, 
but to understand the greater mystery 
how they can be produced at all. We 
do not venture to question that Mr. 
Erskine’s correspondents were in- 
structed and edified by his disserta- 
tions; but they ‘are much more seri- 
ous than letters, and it is only here 
and there that they are even charac- 
teristic sermons, entering into his spe- 
cial teaching, such as would have 
thrown some light upon the genuine 
workings of an individual mind, 
This is not, we are aware, the object 
contemplated in religious writings 
of the kind, but rather “to empty 
of self” the communications which 
are intended to help others to the 
knowledge of God. They have their 
audience, and are perhaps more val- 
uable to them than anything that 
would enable us to form a clear idea 
of the writer; nevertheless, in a 
literary point of view, we may be 
permitted to grumble. The Epistles 
of St. Paul (of whom, by the way, 
Mr. Erskine speaks with quaint 
familiarity as “Dear St. Paul! 
what a noble spirit. he was!”) to 
the Churches. are, indeed, exposi- 
tions of doctrine; but these formed 
the foundation upon which the 
whole organisation of the new 
Church was:founded ; and when by 
rare chance the apostle does write a 
private letter; how beautifully ind:- 
vidual it is! the production of how 
true and perfect a gentleman ! court- 
eous, tender, with a dignified earn- 
estness yet playfulness, if such a 
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word may be permitted. “ Albeit I 
do not say to thee how thou owest 
unto me even thine own self be- 
sides.” This sudden presentation 
to the reader, in full and wonderful 
personality, of “such an one as Paul 
the aged,” is surely an example 
which ought not to be lost upon 
his successors in religion. 

Above all, we are moved to protest 
against the number of letters to be- 
reaved persons published in this as 
in almost every other record of the 
same kind. are popular, we 
suppose, as so many of them are al- 
ways being pee wecan think 
of nothing less satisfactory either to 
intellect or feeling. What is there 
which can new be said in the way of 
consolation to those who have lost 
dear friends? At least, nothing 
ever is said which has not been re- 
peated a hundred times before. The 
subject is an old one, and might 
well have been exhausted by the 
countless generations which have 
said the same mournful words to 
each other overand over again, from 
age to age, and tried the same kind 
of forlorn attempt at persuading 
themselves that all is well, “all for 
the best,” in one way or another. 
Which of us does not shrink and 
falter when the moment comes 
which demands from us sach a 
letter? and with how much more 


heart-sinking despair do we turn 


from them, when it is we who are 
the sufferers, and these painful com- 
positions come to us in shoals, 
stabbing over and over with care- 
less thrust into the wound? There 
are some people who make a kind 
of profession of these tombstone 
épistles, fromw hich nothing would 
be easier than to form a bandbook 
of funeral letters ted to all 
emergencies. But if they must, as 
is evident, be written and. received 
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at least they might be allowed to 
end there, a painful tribute to mor- 
tality, instead of being collected and 
preserved in a book, to show how 
and petty every human attempt 

1s to face the majesty of death, 
We have no intention, howeyer, 
in these remarks to censure Dr, 
Hanna for using what was probably 
the only material within his reach; 
for the life of Erskine was entirely 
one of pious communing, with him- 
self when not with others; and. the 
spiritual progress of the mind from 
one minute enlightenment upon a 
certain passage of Scripture to an- 
other, or new gleam of light, provi- 
dential or otherwise, upon the sub- 
ject of his life-long study — light 
which, perhaps, was more likely to 
come by death or misfortune than 
in any other way,—was, indeed, 
allthe man. But those who would 
care to make acquaintance with the 
school of prophets which arose in 
Scotland in the first thirty years of 
the century, and to discriminate the 
place of Erskine among them, will 
perhaps find more enlightenment 
as to the individuality of his views 
in the letters published by Bishop 
Ewing in his ‘ Present-day Papers,’* 
in which his special doctrine as to 
the education of life, and the essen- 
tial necessity for a moral choice, in 
Christ and by Christ, yet proper to 
évery individual soul, which alone 
eould be salvation, are very clearly 
evident. Dr. Hanna’s book will be 
probably more edifying to the de- 
vout mind, and more satisfactory 
to Erskine’s friends and disciples— 
Bishop Ewing’s fragmentary publica- 
tions more demonstrative of the man. 
- It is scateely necessary im a 
sketch like this to follow out the 
other pafticulars of belief. which 
Erskine held in common with other 


congenial minds. His theory of 
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God’s character as, above all things, 
a Father, naturally made him reject 
the doctrine of eternal punishment; 
and in respect to the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, he seems, as was 
natural to his mind, to have rested 
his faith entirely on their “ self- 
evidencing” character, the internal 
proof which he considered more 
weighty and important than any 
other kind of testimony. 

Thus, with his head in the‘clouds 
—or rather, in the serious but sun- 
bright heayen of independent reli- 
gious conviction and assured faith— 
this singular man lived, in an atmo- 
sphere so imbued and penetrated 
by religious thonght and feeling, 
that he cannot be said to have had 
any attention to spare, or mind to 
bestow, upon anything else. His 
“ conversation was in heaven,” in 
the most literal sense of the words; 
his talk, his letters, his imagination, 
all being alike, and at all times 
occupied with sacred things, His 
pleasure was in this; and though it 
may be hard for a lighter mind to 
understand this uninterrupted strain 
of being, there can be no doubt of 
its perfect reality, and the genuine 
absorption in the divine, and sub- 
ordination of everything in heaven 
and earth to the cultivation of holi- 
ness and diffusion of what he con- 
sidered the only true view of God’s 
being and character, which was the 
condition of his existence. We 
look on and marvel at the eleva- 
tion, and yet more at the perpetual 
occupation with sacred things which 
such a religious life implies, Such 
‘a spectacle brings a wondering pang 
of mquiry to the mind, Is this in- 
deed the kind of existence all Chris- 
tians ought to lead? A little natural 
dismay mingles with the question. 
The wonderful life portrayed in the 
Gospel, with its many-Muman epi- 
sodes, its variety and poetic grace, 
its wanderings hither and thither, 
its stories by the way, its brevity 
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and silenees, makes a totally dif- 
ferent impression ape ns. Bat 
nature is, we cannot but feel, more 
or less appalled by the idea that 
we, too, ought, were we following 
the highest ideal of Christian life, 
to rule our days, our interviews 
with our friends, our ¢o on- 
dences, all that goes on so lightly 
and thoughtlessly now, so naturally 
as we say, by the example of these 
saints on earth. Does religion mean 
nothing less than this? Pe the 
inquiry is unealled for; ,for char- 
acter has no doubt more to do with 
the matter than any absolute rule 
of Divine requirement. When the 
giant Christopher, the big simple- 
ton saint of medieval legend, was 
seeking the final Master whom all 
men feared, he was recommended 
by the hermit whose counsel. he 
asked to retire to a cell, and fast 
and pray till the saving truth was 
revealed to him, But the giant 
demurred; his big body and _ his 
simple mind were net adapted 
for this kind of probation. as 
there nothing else for him to do? 
The bermit, with unusual wisdom, 
sent him instead to a dangerous ford 
across the river to carry pilgrims 
-over, in which bumble, rough work, 
joyfully performed, the Christ-child 
came to him, asall the world knows. 
So it may be that, not forgetti 
the Father, though too busy, or too 
simple, or even too changeable to 
think of nothing but the Father, 
we, too, will find Him, as fatherly 
to us as to those:more exclusively. 
oceupied with heaven, who perhaps 
-had not so much of our poor work 
to do. This reflection may be out 
of place; but it.is one. which will 
most. likely thrust itself into the 
reader’s. mind, as. it has done into 
-our own, 

Mr. Erskine, however, though so 
profoundly and continually occu- 
pied with religions subjects—talk- 
ing, writing, breathing nothing. else 
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—was not, in consequence, a. re- 
cluse, shutting himself out from 
society; for there is, indeed, no 
circle’ more extended or more closely 
bound together than that which 
lives in this constant, spiritual com- 
munion, the members of which 
ign themselves, “ Yours in spiritual 
bonds,” and discourse of sin and 
holiness at all times and seasons, 
He was an _ excellent, landlord, 
we are informed; and he was a 
fast friend. He held his court hos- 
pitably at Linlathen, where, after 
a while, he exercised the office 
of priest as well, conducting divine 
worship in his own hall for. the 
benefit of the family and of all who 
might join them. And at times of 
excitement he extended this prac- 
tice to the point of preaching in 
churches—“ three times a-day” dur- 
ing one period of profound agita- 
tion, when the proceedings against 
Mr. Campbell were being carried on, 
and the shores of the Gareloch were 
all ablaze with excitement. But his 
more effective ministrations were 
those which were pursued in pri- 
vate, where he carried, as we have 
said, his new light of truth about 
him, offering it to every soul that had 
need. He went frequently to the 
Continent. He was an intimate 
friend of that Madame de Broglie 
who was the daughter of Madamc 
de Staél—a pious Protestant, devout 
after the manner of Geneva in that 
Catholic family; and of many of 
the best known of the Swiss and 
French pasteurs,; and seems to have 
entered with understanding and 
sympathy into at least that phase of 
foreign society, And he loved art, 
though he could not understand 
Michael Angelo; and wrote to his 
sister about the wonders and glories 
of Florence, though without a recol- 
lection of Savonarola; and told her 
of some one whom be had met, who 
“is an imaginative man, and can 


repeat a great deal of Shakespeare 


and Burns, but who is, I’ believe, 


a child of God,”—as if ‘there was . 


some inconsistency between one of 
these characteristics and the other, 
Wherever he goes in his early 
wanderings, he diversifies picture- 
galleries and sketches of scenery 
with “excellent discourses” and 


a ae Tp. going, even in 
aris, to “the anniversaries of the 
Tract Society and the Bible So 
ciety,” and revelling in meetings 
and conferences and devout com: 
pany in Geneva. But here and 
there occurs a burst of nature which 
lights up the record. Here, for 
instance, is the whimsical though 
strictly serious expression of a con- 
tradiction in himself which he could 
with difficulty understand :— 


**My dear sister, what a stran 
world itis! It seems most éxtrsonl 
nary to myself that I can, in the midst 
of such a world of death and sin and 
sorrow, find enjoyment in marble cut 
into certain forms, and colours laid on 
canvas ; and yet I really find immense 
enjoyment in it. I feel almost as if I 
had gotten a new sense.” 


Equally interesting and very trve is 
his thorough appreciation of Rome, 
to which he returns, in various let- 
ters, with the same evident sense 
of its greatness and wonderful claim 
upon human interest, “ just a mighty 
monument of the uncertainty of 
human things :”— 


“Tt is a home for the afflicted, and 
ruined, and disappointed; for here 
they will see the traces of a heavier 
affliction, and a deeper and more 
widely-extended ruin, and a more 
unlooked-for blight than their own, 
Here they do not see the tombs of 
individuals, but of empires ; they walk 
over the ashes of all that this world 
has produced of mighty, and glorious, 
and enduring, of cheerful and pros- 
perous. ,*. . Rome isnota place to 
see in the company of others. It is 
too solemn and overwhelming in its 
principle to admit of » being felt by 
a number of people together, Ten 
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ple can admire a column or & 
statue together ; but ten people can- 
not look together into the abyss of 

t time and glory and genius. It is 
like looking into a grave or conversing 
with a departed spirit. .,. , Assured- 
ly there is not a place on earth which 
is better fitted to be considered as the 
representative of human nature in all 
its efforts, and especially in its rebel- 
lion against Heaven; and as such it 
stands forth in Scripture. There we 
see it set up as the mark of the de- 
nunciations of God. It is the great 
theatre on which man has exhibited 
his powers, and his weakness, and his 
corruption; he has endeayoured to 
do everything without God, and the 
ruins of the Forum and the Palatine 
tell the success; he has endeavoured 
even to be religious without God, and 
the experiment, I should think, is 
drawing to its close.” 


The last words are almost. bril- 
liant in their definition of one. side 
of the Papal system; and Erskine’s 
mind perhaps was not adapted for 
seeing the other, the high poetical 
and heroical side, the absence of all 
perception of which makes it pos- 
sible for men, these many hundred 
years, to believe that “the experi- 
ment is drawing to its close”—a 
thing as little sure, we believe, as 
ever it was, 

There are also a few indications 
of character, rarely occurring, which 
furnish us here and there with just 
enough mortal soil to plant a, foot 
upon, in the flowing stream of ex- 
hortation and spiritual, experience. 
“Dr. Chalmers has come to Paris,” 
Mr. Erskine writes from that place, 
“and is over head and ears with 
delight, He has an honest, natural, 
unsuppressed pleasure in’ seeing 
everything and every person, My 
entire want of curiosity makes me 
an unfit companion for him; but I 
see a good deal of him, and cannot 
but, love his honest bigness.” He 
adds shortly after—‘ Dr, Chalmers 
is to leave Paris this day, after 
having had a month of great enjoy- 
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ment, seeing everything . with. a 
freshness of: interest. and curiosity 
which astonishes me... . 1 found 
him most. amiable, most true and 
infantine, and quite . disposed, I 
think, to give me back the, place 
which I used to hold with him. 
. . . The activity of his intelli- 
gence is very great, and gives him 
a continual interest; but it works 
not. about persons, but about thin, 

which is to me a diminution of the 
interest.” These few words are one 
of the most subtle bits of human 
revelation in the book, and disclose 
to us with quaint distinctness, in 
contrast, with the big open-air in- 
genuous son of nature, with all his 
constant interest in , everythi 

about him, and the simple breadt 

of genius in his own being, this 
finer and more narrow spectator, 
with his drooping eyelids, for whom 
the world without has but a partial 
interest, and whose dreamy and 
half-veiled gaze is busy in the dis- 
tance, tracing out those invisible 
workings which he believes. will 
bring harmony into chaos and light 
to A Mr. Erskine has no 
lack of curiosity when the subject 
is of the kind that snits his pecu- 
liar organisation, When . there 
oceurred that mysterious outburst 
of unknown forces which happened 
on the shdres of the Gareloch in 
1830, no long time elapsed before 
he was in the midst, of the, excite- 
ment, “staying no less . than. six 
weeks in the house of the Mac- 
donalds,’ who were the _ first 
to speak with tongues, and to 
exercise. what were considered 
miraculous gifts— where he was 
present, at all the. daily prayer- 
meetings, and watched every “ niani- 
festation” with the most eager, in- 
terest, These were the. subjects 
that attracted his mind. He be- 
lieved, in this new. dispensation of 
miracles for a time with all the fer- 
vour of a spirit which longed to. 
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penetrate the veil of the unseen, 
and to make more and more close 
acquaintance -with all the ways of 
God. Almost all warmly religious 
people wete interested «in this 
strange and tnexplainable move- 
ment, but none more anxiotsly 
curious than he. . os 
The story of all that happened on 
the Gareloch in the eventful year 
1830, and for some time after, brings 
before us the name which we have 
conjoined with that of Mr. Erskine. 
John Campbell was the son of a 
minister, born jn a Highland parish 
about a dozen years later than his 
friend. He had gone through the 
usual routine of a young Scotchman 
in training for the Church, without, 
it would seem, anything particular to 
distinguish him from the other “ pro- 
bationers” his companions; and in 
the year 1825, being himself just as 
old as the century, he became min- 
ister of the parish of Row, on the 
banks of the Gareloch, a beautiful 
and qaiet corner of one of the most 
beautiful districts in Scotland. 
There is no appearance then, or at 
’ any other time, that Campbell was 
distinguished by great talents or 
any gift of eloquence; but he was 
from the very outset of his clerical- 
career the most exemplary of parish 
ministers, working early and late 
among his people, and sparing no 
pains to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with all their wants and 
temptations, His own description 
of the state of mind in which he 
began his work is a very simple one. 
He had no special theories of min- 
isterial duty, and still less any ideal 
of priestly power. He was not even, 
it would appear, struck by the fiery 
fervour of a missionary, or orp 
by the evils around him, e@ one 
source of harm which he had real- 
ised and identified, was the strong 
party feeling in his Church, the 
hostility between the Moderate and 
Evangelical parties, which’ was soon 


to rend it asunder, and against 
which he resolved at once to set his 
face strenuously, ‘As to Church 
politics,” he says, “I was distin- 
guished in-my own mind, among 
the young ministers my contempo- 
raries, by a deep conviction of the 
practical evils that had arisen from 
party feelings, and by a determined 
purpose to hold personally a perfect 
neutrality. As to pastoral policy, I 
was then conscious of a single and 
strong desire to be the instrument 
of good to the flock over which I 
had been appointed overseer; but 
beyond the purpose of active de- 
votedness, this desire took no dis- 
tinct form: nor had I any theory 
or view peculiar to’myself as to the 
reason of the want of living reli- 
gion, to the prevalence of which m 

eyes now in a measure opened.” It 
is clear that it was only when the 
religion of his people became his 
special charge, that. he was im- 
pressed by this lack of spiritual fer- 
vour among them; and the earnest 
and vigorous young man set to work, 
with all that laborious intentness 
with which men in other professions 
apply themselves to the making of 
a fortune. He was not a man of 
exceptional power, like Irving, for 
instance, whose work had been be- 
gun a little time before, with the 
same earnest and honest enthusi 
asm for God’s service, and desire to 
be of use to the special handfal 
committed to his care; bat whose 
splendid gifts of nature added ten- 
fold to the dangers in ‘his path, 
and made of his life a tragedy, in 
no way within the milder range of 
Campbell’s possibilities. He had 
no genius—but he had the most 
honest and noble purpose and de- 
termination to do his work as well 


and thoroughly, being spiritual 
work, as if he had been an artist of 
the old religious ages, He adopted 
no theory of what was best, looked 
for no happy chance, but set him- 
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self to work in the most tical 
way; and he gives us himself a 
straightforward description of the 
means he used. The- “two circum- 
stances” attending his work which 
helped him most, are thus simply 
and plainly detailed :— 


“‘The one was my having been led 
to form the’ resolution and act upon it, 
of using no assistance in my prepara- 
tions for the pulpit but the Bible. I 
never read any sermons on the texts 
which I selected before beginning to 
write myself; nor did I consult any 
commentary unless in seeking to ascer- 
tain the precise translation of the ori- 
ginal. 1 think I took for granted (be 
cause of my ignorance of God, and in- 
experience in the faithfulness of that 
word, ‘He giveth liberally, and up- 
braideth not’) that I would at no dis- 
tant time run out of matter, and exhaust 
my resources; in which case—but in 
which case alone—I proposed availing 
myself in some shape of the labours of 
pr bey though not of course in the way 
of plagiarism. . The other cir- 
cumstance was, my proceeding imme- 
diately on my induction to visit my 
parish, with the resolution of givin 
the character of ministeria] visits to a] 
my intereourse with my people, and 
avoiding the error of — religious 
discourse the topic only at seasons set 
apart for the purpose.” 


This intensely simple and practi-" 


cal way of setting to work, a method 
as unlike the conventional training 
of the preacher as his systém of re- 
ligious } visitation was unlike the 
leisurely good-fellowship which is 
so often the chief characteristic of 
a country elergyman—just as Mr. 
Erskine’s way of approaching the 
Christian faith was unlike the. for- 
mal advances of theology—had soon 
a result similar to that which at- 
tended the preachings of the laird 
of Linlathen. In both there was 
the same determination to take what 
was taught them in the Bible as 
they found it, with a matter-of-fact 
certainty and directness more ele- 
vated’ than any poetry. The elder 
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man, holding fast to “Our Father,” 
those words which ehanged heaven 
and earth to him, turning all bitter 
things to sweet, had already per- 
ceived, in that one unchangeable be- 
lief of his, a widening and expan- 
sion of God's merey which embraced 
all men ; but he-was too faithful to 
his favourite burden, his. chosen 
strain of love and happiness, to attack 
any established dogma ; besides that, 
he had no legitimate place in the 
Church, nor licence nor call to 
preach at all, except as — special 
emergencies might induce him to 
do so. Campbell, however, whose 
occupation it was, and whose deter- 
mination was equally strong to take 
words for what they meant, not 


-what they were interpreted to mean, 


soon found himself, without know- 
ing it, in full tide of opposition to 
everything that was then considered 
orthodox, His straightforward de- 
ductions from the very words of the 
message which he was commanded 
to proclaim were made without any 
reference to arbitrary dogmas, or 
any thought of contradicting them. 
There is no reason to suppose that 
he had the remotest idea of depart- 
ing from the standards of his Church. 
Other matters nearer and more attrac- 
tive to his mind pressed in and absorb- 
ed him : the want that he saw before 
him in the other simple minds with 
which he was brought into hourly 
contact, and the answer to that want, 
which he saw before him also in the 

lain words of the book which was 

is study night and day. At first, 
he tells us, with naive seriousness, 
his attention was given to the mat- 
ter of literary composition, and “I 
was fastidious enongh to have a 
sermon on the stocks for ten or 
twelve days.” But: soon this habit 
changed for one which (as the reader 
will perceive) was not favourable at 
all to composition as an art :— 


“When afterwards, ‘often writing 
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two long sermons ‘on the Saturday 
(and far on into the Sunday morning), I 
thought so little of anything but to get 
out what the week’s thought, stimu- 
lated by parish work and intercourse 
with my people, had accumulated in 
me, that my writing flowed on with 
the freedom of extempore speaking 
when the heart.is full. en you know 
I soon gave up writing, getting on 
easily with my earnest and solemn 
pleadings with men to be reconciled to 
God—pleadings which, alas! so soon 
took a too controversial character from 
all that was throwing me on the de- 
fensive. No forming by much 
reading an acquaintance with what 
liad been thought and taught in the 
past, neither. any amount of free ex- 
ercise of my own mind in weighing 
theological questions, could in the 
least have Teen a& preparation for 
my subsequent work such as my 
pastoral experience at Row has been— 
that pure pastoral experience which 
avas simply a ‘ministry of reconcilia- 
tion.’ As compared with what is en- 
gaged in ‘as the study of Divinity, it 
was in some sense the Baconian direct 
contact with nature in the substitution 
of induction for speculation.” 


The special question to which 
the young preacher’s thoughts were 
thus directed, and in which his 
studies of both kinds pushed him 
beyond the orthodox view, was the 
central doctrine of Christianity— 


the Atonement. Without any in- 
tention of leaving the beaten way, 
Campbell found himself suddenly 
breaking through on all sides those 
limitations of God’s grace which 
are generally supposed to be the 
distinctive features of Calvinism. 
When the worst has been said that 
can be said of Calvinistic doctrine, 
we do not suppose it has ever been 
asserted (except in the height of 
controversy, when any exaggeration 
is possible, or by critics entirely 
ignorant of the matter) that they 
placed the doctrine of election, and 
especially of reprobation, in the 
foreground of their teaching, as the 
gospel or good news offered to man. 
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Only in the grotesques of hostile 
representation, or in. the fury of 
polemical debates, could this idea 
be put forth. The call upon all 
men to repent, and to believe and be 
saved, has always been made, what- 
ever might be the declared opinion 
of the Confessions of. Faith touch- 
ing the inability of all men to re. 
spond to the invitation; and hun- 
dreds of good Christians have thus 
exhorted all around them with . an 
earnestness most happily illogical, 
in honest human forgetfulness that 
they (formally) believed a large pro- 
portion of their hearers to be incap- 
able of any response, But with the 
curious perverseness of theology, no 
sooner had the hard-working minis- 
ter of Row put this working neces- 
sity, which all adopted and acknowl- 
edged, practically into words, than 
such a storm rose against him 4s 
may well warrant any assertion that 
theological restrictions, and not the 
evangelical. offer of salvation, was 
the chief point in the creed of Cal- 
vin as held by the Scotch Church. 
A more strange commotion than 
that which was raised throughout 
Seotland, by the fact that a young 
minister in the west had begun to 
preach boldly in so many words 


* that Christ died for all men, could 


not be imagined. All Scotland was 
distracted by the controversy which 
instantly*blazed forth on all sides, not 
only among the scientifically theolo- 
gical classes, but among all classes, 
and especially the “ common people,” 
the mass of the church-going popu- 
lace, who were scientifically theologi- 
cal ; and there can be no doubt that 
a great majority of the Church, lay 


_as well as clerical, was convinced of 


the impossibility of permitting such 
an innovator to remain within its 
pale, and teach his new doctrines 
from an authorised ‘pulpit, Not- 
withstanding the universal respeci 
felt for him as a faithful. and zeal- 
ous minister, this general warmth 
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of feeling against the. supposed 
dangers of his teaching could alone 
account for, the unanimity with 
which he was condemned, 

The trial which ensued has taken 
its place in recent Scotch Church 
history as one of its most. striking 


-events; it has perhaps attracted 


more attention even than the simi- 
lar event which happened in the 
case of Edward Irving, though his 
personality and genius were 80 
much more striking than those of 
the other victim... .In ving case, 
however, there were wilder elements 
invelved; and he died leaving no 
time for the passions of theological 
controversy to cool. But Campbell 
lived a long life after, and saw many 
changes; and becoming in his turn 
an example of piety and faith, and 
the acknowledged teacher of many 
notable men, impressed upon his 
Church a sense. of its rashness, and 
of compunction and penitence for its 
mistake, such as seldom touches a 
corporation of any kind. Men may 
repent, but states or institutions rare- 
ly do so. In this case, however, it is 
highly probable that, could another 
trial have taken place thirty years 
after, the Church of Scotland would 
have as unanimously taken back the 
deposed minister as she unanimously 
cast him forth. This has been the 
case which has been invariably re- 
ferred to, in the regretful. and half- 
envious contrast so often made of 
late years in Scotland. between 
the impetuous and arbitrary action 
of ecclesiastical tribunals, and the 
calm and impartial legality with 
which such questions were treated 
in English courts of law, saving the 
Church (as Scotch critics admiringly 
asserted) from its own impulses of im- 
patience, allowing fora wise and wide 
liberty of individual thought, and 
preventing at least external schisms 
and divisions, Recent events, how- 
ever, have disturbed the composure 
with which the Scotch spectator gave 
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forth these laudations of a system 
not'his own, The lay tribunal has 
perhaps scarcely proved, when test- 
ed, so admirable a mode of settling 
ecclesiastical disputes as was su 
sed ; and the unseemly free-fight 
etween a wrong-headed “ priest” 
and a fully-equipped court of justice, 
of which we have all recently been 
witnesses, does. not promote our 
faith in the civil magistrate. De- 
position may be a bad way of pun- 
ishing innovation, but it is better 
and more dignified than Horsemon- 
ger jail; and however bitter may be 
the sense of wrong with which an 
individual clergyman and his follow- 
ers receive the punishment inflicted 
by his legitimate superiors, it can 
scarcely give that triumphant con- 
sciousness of martyrdom with which 
all heretics feel entitled to scout 
and resist the decisions of a merely 
lay tribunal. We do not pretend 
to set up any judgment of our own 
as to which is best, or which the 
least. objectionable. Cela donne a 
penser. But it is not quite so clear 
and. certain as Scotch experience 
was disposed to conclude. The 
human mind, however, is so mani- 
fold, and so ready to find its own 


injury always the keenest, that it is 


qrite possible the Ritualists, like 
the Rowites, might sigh for the 
calm of the civil magistrate’s formal 
and impassioned decisions, were 
Convocation, according to their de- 
sires, endowed with al the powers 
of a General Assembly—unless, in- 
deed, Convocation proved wholly on 
their side. 

The Presbytery of Dumbarton, 
however, and after them the Synod 
and the General Assembly, were al- 
most wholly against Mr. Campbell, 
How far his position was compli- 
cated, and acertain prejudice roused _ 
against him by the religious: agita- 
tion which prevailed in the district, 
and. with which his teaching. was 
connected—not indeed logically, as 
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of cause and effect, but by sympathy 
—it would be difficult to say. The 
wonderful phenomena of the 
“tongues,” which led to so many 
convulsions—and which afterwards 
developed into an elaborate system, 
though in other regions from that 
which gave them birth—had arisen 
on the borders of Mr. Campbell’s 
arish, and among people who had 
een greatly influenced by his 
preaching and that of his friends, 
and the quickened and elevated 
piety which owed a new impulse to 
them. These supposed supernatural 
utterances, for which, to this day, 
no one has been able to account 
(except on the vulgar and simple 
hypothesis of pure imposture, an 
explanation which only a certain 
class of minds can accept), and 
which were accompanied by one or 
two startling occurrences, apparent 
cures of long-standing sickness, 
equally mysterious and unaccount- 
able—had roused, as was natural, the 
utmost excitement throughout the 
district. Even the calmest lookers- 
on were moved out of their com- 
posure; and instead of ordinary 
gossip, the common talk of the dis- 
trict ran upon miracles and ont- 
pourings of the Spirit, spiritual ex- 
aes visions, and wonders, 
or the time, sober Scotland, in that 
nook among the hills, seemed to 
have changed into some home of 
Eastern warmth and primitive rap- 
ture. Mr. Erskine, as we have al- 
ready said, was attracted at once by 
the strange condition of affairs, and 
hastened to throw himself tinto the 
midst of the religious commotion, 
“T believe that it is of God,” he 
said solemnly, after close examina- 
tion. But while he and so man 
more examined with eager faith 
and awe, others regarded this ex- 
traordinary disturbance of all the 
usual rules of life with indignation, 
often with farious scorn, contempt, 
and derision. “The world dislikes 
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the oceurrence of miracles,” Erskine 
adds, with a half-surprised perce 
tion of the enmity aroused. No 
doubt this strange outburst of en- 
thusiasm and spiritual excitement 
must have helped to prejudice the 
minds and alienate the sympathies 
of that portion of the commanity 
which dreads novelty, and repels 
by instinct every innovation, from 
the preacher who, at the least de. 
voutly sympathised with, if he did 
not accept as inspired, the’ passion: 
ate piety and zeal: of the humbie 
rophets who threatened to revo- 
utionise religion. The steady-going 
respectable portion of the com- 
munity, content to do the duties 
demanded of it, hating fuss- and 
enthusiasm and excitement, could 
not but range itself instinctively on 
the other side. 

Pictorially regarded, however, the 
whole scene is'a very striking one, 
In the midst of an excited country, 
which rang from all its hillsides 
with echoes of wildly ecstatic 
“6 wngees” and reports of miraeu- 
lous healings, the spiritual: tribunal 
set itself up: no secret inquisition, 
but a public court, in all the for- 
mality of law, so roughly copied 
that it might have seemed a‘carica- 
ture of Jegal dignity, but for the un- 
questionable power in its hands, 
which made the rude. Presbyterial 
court as potent as any Pope or gor- 
geous conclave, The fact of this 
power changes everything. With- 
out it, even my lords of the Upper 
House of Convocation look but like 
children of a large growth playing 
at judge and jury: with it, the 
hamblest assembly takes a certain 
dignity. The Presbytery of Dom- 
barton had no power of life and 
death : but it lad in its hands the 
means of living and position of the 
accused, and even to some de 
his honour and credit; and ‘no 
mild bishop, careful of public opin- 
ion, no code of traditional caution 
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and tolerance, stood between them 
and the promptest action. The 
“ defender,” who solemnly described 
himself as “abiding im the peace of 
God and the secret of the Lord’s 
resence, at Dumbarton at the Pres- 
f tery bar” —the counsel, who 

eaded before the fathers and 
Grethren as before any other legal- 
ly-constituted court—the witnesses, 
many of them tradesfolk or peasants, 
the humblest of whom was ready to 
bandy logic with the most keen- 
witted lawyer, or set up his own 
spiritual discernment against that of 
any doctor of the Church,—all com- 
plete the curious picture. The artist’s 
“ms of view, we allow, is very dif- 
erent from that of the good patriot 


or zealous Churchman; but the 


glimpse we have of such a scene, 
enacted under the rainy Highland 
skies, with the whole eager popu- 
lation for audience, falls in with 
the surrounding circumstances with 


wonderful force and picturesque- 
ness. In such an atmosphere it 
eyett only ‘natural that a man 
should be tried for his opinions, and 
that the point should be entirely 
Mismer and unconnected with any 
practical issue. Common life seems 
suspended for the moment; and in 
all the world there is nothing real 
but doctrine, faith, the standards of 
the Church, and the experience of 
the individual soul. 

Mr. Campbell was proved guilty 
of the heresy charged against him, 
and sentenced to be deposed—a 
sentence confirmed by both the 
superior courts to which it was 
carried, When the final condem- 
nation was pronounced in Edin- 
burgh in the General Assembly, 
the father of the accused—himself 
a minister of long standing, one of 
the fathers of the Church, who did 
not apparently share his son’s views, 
yet venerated his son’s piety with 
that tender and touching respect 
which, as felt by. a parent for a 
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child, is one of the most exquisite 
sensations known to human nature 
‘hin up to read a memorial from 
e le of Row, expressing un- 
bounded eonfidence in and ‘affee- 
tion for their pastor, and in a few 
affecting words left his son in the 
hands of the Church: “ Moderator, 
I am not afraid for my son,” said 
the old man: “though his brethren 
east him out, the Master whom’ he 
serves will not forsake him; and 
while I live I will never be 
ashamed to be the father of so holy 
and blameless a son.” It would be 
difficul? to find a more touching 
instance of protest yet submission, 
This sentence was of infinite 
importance in Mr, Campbell’s life. 
It did not perhaps in the long- 
run affect his Gufluened: which he 
found other means .of reassertin 
and re-establishing, but it stoppe 
him in the midst of his career. It 
reduced him to silence, at least 
comparatively. He was no agita- 
tor, nor had the idea of founding 
a new sect any place in his mind. 
He preached quietly for many years 
thereafter to a congregation in 
Glasgow, who, withont separating 
themselves into a new organisation, 
attended his ministrations for love 
of them. And by-and-by, in his 
leisure, he began to write, and pro- 
duced the book on the Atonement, 
which spread his name much more 
widely than any local preaching. 
and won him many friends, and 
spiritual aids and helpers in carry- 
ing out his doctrine. Perhaps best 
of all, however, was the conscious- 
ness that, after all his disappoint- 
ments and silences, his long con- 
scientious life and work had helped 
so much to remould opinion in his 
own Church, that where he was once 
cast forth, he was now venerated 
and followed. ‘No public reversal 
of his sentence ever came about; 
but few men have been more uni- 
versally esteemed and more reveren- 
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tially acknowledged as a leader of 
religious thought. 

We have not thought it neces- 
sary to do more than mention Ed- 
ward Irving, whose. life has been 
already so largely and so much dis- 
eussed, and to whom many years 
ago this Magazine was the means 
of redirecting the attention of the 
public, There were elements in 
him which raised him out of the 
level to which the two men whom 
we have been discussing belonged. 
Far more human and warm in 
those realities of flesh and blood 
which furnish all the highef poetry 
and interest to life—though it sounds 
like a paradox to say so—the mis- 
fortunes that fell upon him were 
deeper and more deeply felt than 
was compatible with the more ab- 
stract nature of his friends and 
“brethren. Of them, except. their 
beliefs, their piety, their absorbed 
and earnest following out of the 
ways of godliness, there is little to 
say ; but of him there would be al- 
ways. much to say, so little of the 
abstract. was there in the conditions 
of his most natural and human 
being. They lived long to correct 
such mistakes as they might have 
made, outliving the “ tongues” and 
miracles ; but he perished by them, 
and had no time to learn (for which 
his friends may be grateful to Provi- 
dence) that he had given his life for 
something all-unworthy the sacri- 
fice. Norcan we do more than refer 
to. Alexander Scott, whose name is 
so often mentioned in those. his- 
tories, and who took.so important a 
part in the events of the time, with- 
out leaving us any means of verify- 
ing the impression which he seems 
to have produced upon his contem- 
poraries. He was to them one of 
the, first of men; but he is to. us, 
nothing—a shadow, a much-exalted 
name, and no more. He dropped 
aside from their special path in life, 
as Irving did im death ; and neither 
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of them can be more than named in 
conjunction with the two holy and 
worthy men who so much later 
have been thus dimly, yet in a 
friendly, saintly haze, disclosed in 
their fainter personalities to the 
world. More pious, reverend, and 
holy images could scarcely be placed 
in our halls of ancestors. They 
have done much for us, to which we 
can put no definite name, widening 
the spiritual horizon, and mellowing 
the atmosphere for many who never 
heard of them ; while to others they 
have been the chief influences of 
life. Theology was harder, sterner, 
less genial, and the Church of Scot- 
land less merciful and tolerant, be- 
fore Erskine seized and held fast 
the simple truth that the Father in 
heaven was no more abstract, n0 less 
considerate and understanding, but, 
on the other hand, infinitely more 
patient, tender, and kind, than a 
good father on earth; and that life 
was His way of educating his chil- 
dren for life—His divine school, at 
which, backward or diligent as 
might. be, we were all under His 
training ;—and before Campbell 
opened out his views of divine 
grace, and once more protested God’s 
words and invitations to be real, in 
the same sense that men’s words are 
real, meaning not an allegory, but 
what they say. We will not pretend 
to add to this any explanation on our 
own part of the manner in which 
Mr.. Erskine’s burden of prophecy 
expanded and made more real 
the so much older doctrine of our 
childhood ; or enter into the theolo- 
gical intricacies of the doctrine of 
the Atonement, as expounded by 
both these pious thinkers. The 
metaphysical difficulties of the ques- 
tion—how it was that Jesus Christ 
died for all men, whether as a sub- 
stitute or an example, whether in 
testimony of His Father's love and 
His own, or in purchase of our de- 
liverance from His Father’s wrath— 
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are too serious and solemn for dis- 
eussion here. To the common 
mind such definitions are perhaps 
more perplexing than enlightening ; 
_ but the question is not one into 
which we can enter here. The 
following is a very’ distinct ex- 
planation of Mr. Campbell’s ‘views 
on the authority of the Serip- 
tures, and is ‘written in a Ictter to 
his son not very long before his 
death : — 


“The Scriptures speak to me as the 
offspring of God and as the brother of 
men. I know that I am both, I can 
accept from the dpostle the axiom 
to which he appeals, ‘We are all His 
offspring.” Listening as the child of 
God and the brother of men, I weigh 
all that is addressed to me in both 
these capacities, It is spoken to me 
as that which the consciousness of 
what Iam in these two aspects of my 
being should prepare me to under- 
stand; and I feel that my conscious- 
ness a8 a man is such a preparation. 
I do understand ; and with a measure 
of understanding which justifies faith 
in that which is addressed to me. In 
proportion as that which is spoken be- 
comes more and more clear to me, my 
conscious self becomes more and more 
clear to me also; and in proportion 
to the strength of this light of what is 
spoken, and what I'am to whom it is 
spoken, the faith quickening in me 
strengthens, Further, yielding myself 
to the power of this faith—suffering it 
to work in me according to its own 
proper nature—the result to which IT 
am conscious proves to be such as still 
further and in a peculiar way justifies 
the faith to. the power of which I am 
yielded. Antecedent to faith there 
was enough present to my spirit to 
justify faith, making it a reasonable 
aepenne on my part. Vow there is 
added in the conscious eternal life 

uickened in me—which agrees with 
the words, ‘He that believeth hath 
the witness in himself ’—a witness in 
addition to that witness of God that 
He ‘has given to us eternal life in His 
Son’ which faith had-:accepted. It 
needs no long-continaed hearing —it 
needs no prolonged experience of the 
fe which in the hearing of faith is 
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quickened—to give a most intelligent 
well-grounded assurance,” 


This is a very characteristic pas- 
sage, in its close reasoning and/in- 
volved style. The assertion of :per- 
sonal consciousness as the founda- 
tion of all certainty was common 
to both Erskine and Campbell. 
How easily it) may be reduced to 
the conclusion that nothing is true 


Which does not commend) itself to 


the mind of the person ‘addressed, 
does not seem to shake their con- 
fidence in this principle of author- 
ity. Indeed they were at no time 
careful of the dangers that might at- 
tend, on the other side, their concep- 
tions of divine truth. 

But, as we have said, this is no 
place in which to attempt a full 
exposition of the theological views 
of these two Christian worthies. 
Both died in such fnll assurance 
and calm of faith as their previous 
lives might well have’ warranted 
their friends in expecting—thongh, 
curiously enough, in the most: de- 
vout circles, the mystery of dying is 
even more anxiously dwelt upon 
than among the less thoughtful; 
and Mr. Campbell’s account: of | his 
friend Erskine’s death is full of 
solemn congratulation as to the 
entire peacefulness and happiness of 
that conclusion, almost as if it were 
something wonderful and. scarcely 
to be hoped for—which seems to 
the plain understanding: quite unne- 
cessary. Fora man who bad lived 
in God’s presence so long, referring 
almost every thought to Him, how 
could he do otherwise than pass hap- 
pily to that Father’s presence? And 
now both have entered into that 
better world, leaving behind them 
many grateful recollections. Their 
works remain for the instruction 
of posterity; but that vaguer, wider 
influence which one at least exer- 
cised more fully in presence than 
by book, has ended, leaving only an 
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impression which, vivid as it. may 
be on individuals, is vague on the 
public. And-we canuot hope that 
the books just published will ¢on- 
vey a much clearer idea of the men. 
“Dr. Campbell,” says his friend 
and relation the late Dr. Norman 
Macleod, “was the best man with- 
out exception I have ever known. 
His character was the most perfect 
embodiment I have ever seen of 
the character of Jesus Christ.” 
Higher praise could not be; and 
with this we must be content as 
all that is to be known of him—his 
ness and no more. He him- 
self playfully admits this abstract- 
ness in one of his letters, “I re- 
member fifty years ago,” he writes, 
“«my brother-used to complain that 
my letters, however welcome as 
from me, had one defect, that they 
might have been written from an 
spot on earth as well as from Kil 
ninver—or Row, it more probably 
was, And this defect has been 
more or less discernible in my letters 
ever since ; at least in my letters to 
my nearest and dearest. Somehow, 
in writing to them, I feel more in 
eternity than in time ; their eternal 
life rising before my mind between 
me and their temporal life, and 
causing me to speak to them rather 
of the meat which endureth unto 
eternal life, than of that which feeds 
only temporal life.” This defect, 
which is no defect from such a 
point of view, must prevent ‘the 
apostolic minister of Row ‘from 
being known to those who had no 
personal acquaintance with him. 


His biography is more like one of 
those blurred and misty “ arrange- 
ments ’’ with which a painter of the 
day tantalises his admirers, than a 
recognisable portrait, ‘Titian him- 
self could not. extract any outline or’ 
firm solid humanity out of these 
abstract and. hazy lines, 

And now that metaphysics of all 
kinds are going out of fashion, we 
fear that this school of the pro- 
phets must yield in its turn to the 
sledge-hammer assaults and obstin- 
ate tenacity of old-fashioned ortho- 
doxy. The stout if rude endurance 
of faith, less intelligent but more 
determined, answers materialism 
better than those fine and thought- 
ful distinctions which the common 
mind is not capable of ecomprehend- 
ing, but is capable of taking a coarse 
advantage of. The reverse of the 
medal on which is imprinted a 
man verifying the Scriptures by his 
own consciousness, presents, it is im- 
possible to doubt, a different kind 
of man rejecting the Scriptures 
altogether as. not in accord with 
this same spiritual consciousness as 
existing in himself. And after this 
latitude the rebound is more likely 
to be to the rigid force of fanati- 
eism than to any finer system. 
These gentle and abstract exposi- 
tors of the love of God are past 
anu passing away. Is-it the ro- 
buster faith of the man-at-arms, the 
ruder religionist clinging with re- 
newed zeal to all the old formulas, 


which, as we round the circle of 
Time, we are about to arrive at 
now? 
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CHAPTER XXIX.——-THE 


When no maternal wish 


Pauline—fPart VII. 


PAULINE.—PART VIII. 
LONDON. 


HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 





** His voice was soft, his temper mild and sweet, 
His mind was easy, and his person neat. 


her heart begniled, 


The lady called her son ‘ the darling child;’ 


When with some nearer view her 

She changed her plyese, and said ‘ the 
ting of some future le, 

The woman's prudence, in the mother’s pride.”’—CRraBBE. 


And lost, when 


verley was a gentle, amiable, and 
interesting child; at fifteen he was 
much the same; and at five-and- 
twenty he was little more. 

Many excellent qualities he was, 
without doubt, endowed with; but, 
as years went on, it became appa- 
rent that these were rather of the 
heart than of the head ; and although 
a public school had been gone 
through with average credit, and 
his degree duly ee at Oxford 
afterwards, his friends confessed, 
aside, that it was more than they 
had ever expected from him. 

His mother, doting on her only 
son, and divided. betwixt her anx- 
iety for his health, which bad uever 
been robust, and her ambition for 
his honour, which she was fully 
as desirous of maintaining, scarce 
knew on which side to base her ma- 
ternal counsels, Her pride would 
have urged him to the arduous pur- 
suit of knowledge, had not her 
secret fears constrained her to. for- 
bear. 

She dared not run the risk ! 

At length she was fain to leave 
the issue to Providence, Luck, or 
Chance, whichever of the three 
would undertake the job, and di- 
rect her own and her son’s fortunes 
as agreeably as had been done 
hitherto ! 

She did not say so, of course; but 


Ar five years old, Sir Hugh Cal- no less was this the interpretation 


n, 
young man!’ 


of her undeveloped thoughts, 

She had still her moments of 
grateful astonishment, when she _ be- 
thought her of the time—now twenty 
years gone by—when “poor, dear 
Sir Edward,” then a hale, handsome 
young soldier, but eighteen mouths 
matried, had, after a brief illness, 
been taken from his wife and .in- 
fant daughter; thus raising to the 
headship of the family his. youthfal 
nephew,—a transition which, until 
it actually took place, rashness_ it- 
self rath not ,have presumed to 
consider as more. than within the 
limits of possibility. 

The troop of lusty boys, whom 
the prophetic vision of his sister-in- 
law had ever kept in sight, were 
now scattered to the winds, and the 
title devolved upon a sickly little 
fellow, whose infancy had been one 
prolonged martyrdom, and who, 
it was confidently predicted, would 
never be reared to maturity, 

Nevertheless Sir Hugh lived, and 

even, after a fashion, throve. 
_ His purses to be indignant 
if he were looked. upon as delicate, 
and his mother only mentioned his 
health to assure her friends how 
stout and strong he had grown. 

It would perhaps haye been a 
wiser course to have given such ob- 
servations the chance of emanating 
from the lips of others; but the 
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ridicule which Mrs, Calverley might 
have drawn down upon herself was 
moderated by the allowances uni- 
versally made for the mother of an 
only and feebly-constituted child. 

lt was a pardonable self-decep- 
tion, and heads were still shaken on 
the subject. 

Accordingly, when, in the teeth 
of all presages, and in spite of con- 
tinual. drawbacks, manhood was 
actually attained, and twenty-one 
years of the youthful baronet’s life 
were concluded, amidst banquet- 
ing, bonfires, and general rejoicing, 
the sympathy iad congratulations 
bestowed upon the exulting parent 
were more sincere and heartfelt than 
they usually are upon these occa- 
sions, 

She was not a woman to be popu- 
lar, but neither was she one to give 
offence. 

So long as her own projects were 
not interfered with, so long as all 
went smoothly for her and the single 
object of her tenderness—we might 
almost say of her regard—she could 
be an agreeable neighbour and ac- 
quaintance; and, accordingly, passed 
excellently well in a hasty and su- 
perficial world. 

We have no time nowadays for 
definitions of character ! 

It is enough that such a one 
has been friendly, good-natured, or 
amusing, to draw forth a gush of 
our worthless approbation ! 

Here and there, indeed, a com- 
mentator Sues go so far in dis- 
cretion as to add, “ So far as I see,” 
or, “I have not had much opportu- 
nity of discerning ;” bat it would 
be exacting an unwarrantable de- 
gree of sacrifice to suggest that the 
opportunity is within reach, and 
that the discernment may be exer- 
cised at any time ! 

So long as Mrs. Calverley antioy- 
ed nobody, intruded on nobody, 
kept her foot from her neighbour’s 
house, and was understood punctu- 
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ally to fulfil the ordinary obliga- 
tions of life, her trumpet of praise 
was steadily sounded, and she was 
seareely recognised, even by her 
nearest relations, for the cold-heart- 
ed, scheming, selfish woman that 


. sherreally was. 


Her son, of a nature too distinct- 
ly different for him not to perceive 
occasionally more than was permit- 
ted to public view, was purblinded 
alike by affection and by the clever 
adroitness of a mind superior in 
ability to: his own. 

The petty motives which lay be- 
neath the front of plain, straightfor- 
ward actions, and the furtherance 
of selfish ends by specious and plau- 
sible reasoning, were accordingly 
only half suspected by him, and 
much was passed over entirely that 
would have been bared beyond con- 
cealment to a keener observation. 

A passing vexation ‘he experi- 
enced, a gentle impatience, and even 
that was stifled. 

He was, as his mother loved to 
describe him, the “best of sons!” 

The public estimation of Mrs, Cal- 
verley being thus high, it will not 
be wondered at if her gentle and 
charming sister-in-law gave in her 
adhesion, as in duty bound, 

Indeed, so little did she dream of 
disputing its justice, that she had 
from time immemorial been in the 
habit of looking up to “ your aunt 
Marion ” ‘as' the embodiment of 
judgment, discretion, and good 
sense; nay, she went so far—al- 
though this was accompanied by 
the faintest touch of misgiving—as 
to make use occasionally of that 
lady’s conscience instead-of her own! 

Lady Calverley ‘was not, as we 
know, a woman of strict penetra- 
tion, A great deal she took’ for 
granted; and what ' “ everybody 
saJ,” she was too diffident not to 
behteve, in all honesty, to be a truer 
estimate than any which she, 
single-handed, was likely to form. 
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Diffidence being the good lady’s 
secret tyrant, she was thereby so 
held in check as to be ‘little able to 
withstand, although she did occa- 
sionally smart under, the abrapt- 
ness of Marion’s decisions, her 
authoritative finger, and her un- 
hesitating Yea and Nay. 

When in her daily presence, she 
would, in spite of herself, at times 
heave an involuntary sigh for the 
more chastened rule of Pauline La 
Sarte, who alone possessed a counter- 
amount of influence, and who had 
even on one or two occasions gone 
so far as to reason away certain 
arbitrary and distasteful dictates 
which had been issued from Cal- 
verley. 

Marion had suspected to whom 
this interference was due: she had 
never cared for her niece; and she 
seized the opportunity, when a home 
and position. were needed for Paul- 
ine, to declare against her becom- 
ing an inmate of Gourloch. 

She did so with admirable mod- 
eration and judgment. 

“My dear,” she said—and the 
finger which longed to rise and 
assert its rights was kept down and 
folded out of sight among the 
others—“‘ let us talk it over quietly. 
You wish to do the very best you 
can for Pauline, and sodo I. You 
think the kindest thing is to invite 
her to live with you; but if you will 
put aside your writing-desk for a 
moment”—(she had already begun, 
“My poor dear, dearest Pauline”) 
—“and consider the question,” 
pursued the mentor, “in all its 
bearings, you will, I am sure, come 
to see that what you mean to do 
in simple kindness might prove 
to both niece and nephew a real 
injury.” 

“An injury! My dear Marion!” 

“Yes, an injury. You cannot 
provide for them eventually,—Tom 
has to be thought of too,—and 
you would cut them off from Mrs. 
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Wyndham’s goodwill, without ren- 
dering them any material bene 
fit.”’ . . 

‘Mrs. Wyndham ? I neverthought 
of her.” 

“ You are so hasty, dear Ella. J 
thought of her immediately. She 
arrived in England from Italy just 
a week before Hugh and I came up 
here. We called, and found her 
an agreeable woman, living in ex- 
cellent style. She will doubtless 
adopt both the young La Sartes; 
she has no one to whom her hus- 
band’s large fortune could, with 
greater propriety, be left, and it will 
be a goods arrangement on all sides, 
Permit Mrs, Wyndham the oppor- 
tunity: do not be too ready with 
your offer. If hers is not forth- 
coming, there is time for it yet.” 

“ But Pauline knows nothing of 
this aunt—has searcely ever seen 
her !” 

“Exactly. And if you take her 
away, she is not likely ever to see 
her! Let her now begin the ae- 
quaintance, let her have the chance 
of making herself agreeable: She 
is endowed with sense and prudence, 
I believe, and will understand, no 
doubt, how much depends upon it.” 

The sneer was lost, but the wis- 
dom was not. 

Even Lady Calverley was struck 
by it, and forbore to urge anything 
further in defence of her own sug- 
gestion. 

Apparently disinterested, ‘and 
with no reason for being interested, 
as Mrs. Calverley seemed, she hada 
stronger motive for the use of her 
dissuasive powers than is even 
suspected by the reader. She had, 
in fact, “no idea of that boy Tom 
finding his way down to Gourloch 
as he used to do in past times!” « 

She had other plan& for Elsie. 

Her son’s admiration for his 
cousin could not escape the mother’s 
eye; and although, when it first be- 
came manifest to her, the revelation 


x 
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was not altogether palatable, she 
was, upon mature consideration, not 
-only reconciled to, but eager for the 
match, Elsie, beautiful, blooming, 
wealthy, well-borh, and, above all, 
her own indubitable subject, was 
weighted against the solitary draw- 
back of her being Hugh’s cousin. 

She herself had paid tribute— 
grudgingly enough, it is true, until 
the new idea had found its way— 
to the radiant young creature, who, 
when she and her mother joined 
them in their travels, had brought 
such life and vigour and bright- 
ness into their daily routine of dull 
perfunctory formulas, How could 
she wonder at ber boy ? 

She had no right to be aston- 
ished ; she was not unwilling; gra- 
dually it crept into her ardent, un- 
flinching, determined desires, and 
became of these the chief. 

On what might be her niece’s 
feelings, she was, with all motherly 
partiality for Hugh, unable at first 
to reflect without anxiety ; and con- 
fessing, in her inmost heart, that it 
was not amidst crowded halls and 
among gayer rivals that he was 
likely to shine, she blessed anew in 
her heathenish soul that fresh dis- 
pensation of Luck which was to 
throw them, for the space of several 
months to come, into close and con- 
tinual contact. 

Thus, during the winter passed 
by Pauline in B shire, and by 
Tom in London, the two Calverley 
families were abroad in company, 
—meeting each other during the 
Christmas week at Rome, and after- 
wards passing on to Florence. 

It was at this latter city, during 
a long illness of the young baron- 
et’s, that the happy assurance came 
to his fond parent of his affection 
being returned. 

Elsie was so assiduous in her 
ministrations, so content in the 
necessary abandonment of pleasures, 
so eager for the invalid’s recovery, 


that only one interpretation could 
be rendered. He had but to speak 
to be listened to. 

She was, however, willing to de- 
lay, since it appeared that all would 
eventually fall im with her wishes, 

Excitement in Hugh’s present 
weak state of health was peremp. 
torily to be avoided; and as it was 
certain that the marriage could not 
take place before the autumn, she 
was in no hurry about the engage- 
ment. 

Elsie was already looked upon in 
the light of a daughter; and in 
being alive only to her virtues as 
such, Mrs. Calverley went the surest 
way towards winning some retum 
for herself. 

Grave approbation from the se- 
vere aunt was flattery too delicate 
not to please. 

Elsie was attentive, docile, and 
obedient; Hugh more than ever 
affectionate; Lady Calverley cheer- 
fully content. 

What could overcast this plea- 
sant picture? Nothing, so far as 
mortal eye could see—nothing ; 
and the exulting mother was radi- 
ant. She had not, you see, taken 
to heart a certain wholesome little 
proverb about not counting one’s 
chickens. 

She counted hers over constant- 
ly, including her niece as one of 
the brood. 

A nicer pair of chicks, she thought, 
she had never seen! When she 
eried “Cluck, cluck, cluck,” they 
came running; when she waved 
them away, they tripped merrily 
forth! Visions of a prolonged reign 
at Calverley, with these two dear 
little head subjects always at com- 
mand, floated before her eyes. 
They should be so happy, so com- 
fortable together; no business cares 
should worry her darling son, no 
domestic troubles oppress her sweet 
daughter ! 

Everything tiresome and disagree- 
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able would of course be referred to 
her ; she would undertake to smooth 
the path, ordain the laws, adjust 
the household. 

A town house must be had, cer- 
tainly. 

They must go into society, in 
whose ways Elsie, fitted to adorn 
but not to lead, would infallibly 
need advice. Her mother, too sim- 
ple, would: have none to give. Both 
would look to ker. To leave them, 
then, in the lurch, would be still 
more cruel than at Calverley. 

She would, in fact, be indispen- 
sable wherever they went. 

Accordingly no pains were spared 
to insure this satisfactory result. 

She was ready for-every proposal, 
and charmed with all she saw; she 
lauded the dear niece behind her 
back, patronised the mamma, fond- 
led her boy, and brought the whole 
party to London soon after Easter 
in the best of humours with each 
other and all the world! 

Masters were now engaged for 
Elsie— the future Lady Calverley 
must be duly accomplished ; and as 
it would be well to brush off at 
the same time the rusticity of girl- 
hood, a little decorous going into 
the world was also entered upon. 

The party was divided, to avoid 
remark, but the hotel where Hugh 
and his mother were lodged was 
within 2 few doors of that in which 
Lady Calverley had rooms. 

Cards were left, and invitations 
duly appeared. 

It cannot be said that they poured 
in—the London world is too busy 
and preoccupied to trouble itself 
much about outsiders of fashion, 
unless they be very great people in- 
deed; but a note or two came on 
most days, and there were “ after- 
noons” to be remembered, the a 
to be driven in, and serpy Se 
accomplished,—so that Cal- 
verley, who had scarcely hoes any- 
where since her early widowhood, 
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felt almost bewildered by the whirl 
she lived in! 

“The days seem so short,” she 
said, “and the distances are so great ! 
Whatever is arranged to be done, 
we never are able to complete it! 
It is really more than I like ; ‘and 
if it were not for your aunt “Marion 
—but she thinks we ought, for your 
sake, Elsie ; and I suppose, ” with a 
sigh, “she knows best.’ 

Mrs, Calverley pressed it the more, 
as she witnessed, with secret de- 
light, the indifference of her niece. 

A few balls, a dozen receptions, 
and as many state dinners, consti- 
tuted the round of Elsie’s so-called 
pleasures, She was guarded to and 
from these by her watchful chape- 
rones, and Hugh was in close at- 
tendance. The crowds were usually 
great; Hugh’s dancing was indiffer- 
ent, and on his account thev had 
always to come away early. 

It cannot be said she was enam- 
oured of gaiety thus taken. 

She took to her music and’ draw- 
ing with renewed zest. 

With these pursuits her cousin 
could sympathise, and in them he 
appeared to advan 

He drew correctly, - and played 
with taste. They studied art to- 
gether, and hunted u rs 
leries in every part o ndon, to 
which the long-suffering mothers by 
turn accompanied them. : 

(Neither matron, after a time, 
could endure the name of a picture- 

lery.) 

Sir Hugh Calverley was in his 
bb however, a person of sufficient 

mportance to receive more atten- 
tion than fell to the lot of the ladies, 
whose day was past, and from whom 
no return could be expected. 

He was called upon by several 
men of note, and invitations from 
their wives followed. 

These, as a rule, be managed to 
evade, unless it was decided by his 
mother to be expedient for his dig- 
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nity that he should be seen at’ the 

entertainment. When this was the 

case, it would, in all probability, be 

at the house of some leader of the 
rty to which the Calverley family 
elonged. 

/Mrs. Calverley would then dictate 
a solemn acceptance; Hugh would 
go—and be miserable. 

His only consolation was in EI- 
sie’s “I. wish I had been there!” 
afterwards. 

Once the heedless girl added, 
“Instead of you,” and could not 
understand what ailed her cousin 
during the rest of the morning. 

She -would have enjoyed that 
lovely summer /éte, with its beau- 
tiful flowers, gay dresses, lamp-lit 
trees, and merry music. Why not? 
‘Why should she not say so? It 
-must have been delightful ! 

“ And the dancing?” said Hugh, 
“You are fond of dancing.” 

“T should not have danced.” 
“ On the. turf,” 


(His heart leaped.) 
added the saucy maid, “it is too 
hard !” 

“Hugh is quite a different crea- 


ture, is he not?” would cry his 
fond parent; “quite a gay young 
man, f ‘declare! His invitations— 
there were two fresh ones this morn- 
ing—are really becoming so numer- 
ous, that he will have to set up a 
book! I, for one, am unwilling that 
- he should go out so much” (he had 
been out four times in a fortuight) ; 
“but it is difficult to draw the line, 
and my son must do as other young 
men do. A young man does not 
like to be dictated to. Hugh will 
judge for himself ; he will not brook 
any interference in these matters. 
That Reception at the Foreign Office 
to night, he talks of giving up. « It 
is really of no consequence, as his 
mame will appear whether he a 
there or not!. I say mothing, I 

‘Jeave it entirely to himself. On 
1 ret like’ this, Hugh must always 

ave his own way.’ 


‘ference ! 
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Even Lady Calverley smiled at 
the palpable attempt to give the 
poor lad consequence. 

“Hugh is unwell to-day, and 
Marion is afraid for him,” she said 
to herself, 

“Why don’t you go; you silly 
Hugh ?” inquired his cousin. “Go, 
and tell us all about it afterwards, 
Will it be different from other. re- 
ceptions? Will all the-very great 
Eee be there?~I shall want a 

true, and very particular ac- 
pon Nobody asks me to Foreign 
Offices !” 

Hugh cared not a straw for the 
very great people; and for him, 
the evening would certainly be as 
blank as all other evenings were— 
when she was not by his side. 

“If you were coming,” he said, 
piteously, “I should go ina mo- 
ment! It would make all the dif- 
And I am not to be with 
you this afternoon, either!” 

“Can’t you go anywhere by 
yourself?” cried the beauty, with 
sudden sharpness. “ You don't 
suppose that we want to have you 
tacked to our apron-strings all day 
long, sir?” 

But after this she had been so 
a and so careful, and so 

ind, that the sting was drawn 
from the wound ere it had had time 
to fester. 

She would not deliberately give 
Hugh pain—she was only frisky and 
volatile, like a young kid; and it 
gave her just a shade of annoyance 


that he should not be more inde- 


pendent, more manly. 
Had she been the man, she 
laughed to think if she would have 


-been content with the demure round 


prescribed by her aunt,—the calls, 
the drives, the tea-parties, and the 


‘concerts. 


As it was, they wearied her— 
she panted for a freer air: but for 
him ! 

Well, he was a dear, good Hugh, 
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And had he not been as a young 
prince among them during those 
past months ? 

Had they not praised, and petted, 
and made much of him, contesting 
with each other in the extent of 
their homage—surrounding him, as 
it were, with a halo that was almost 
sacred ? 

He had been their first consi- 


Ah !—world experienced ! 


CHAPTER XXX.—DOVER STREET. 


“ Ah !—world unknown! How charming is thy view, 
Thy pleasures many, and each pleasure new ! 
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deration, his wellbeing their. first 
thought. , 

Even here in London he was still 
the one, the person of importance, 
the man of the party. Everything’ 
was arranged with reference to his. 
convenience, and .the project. that 
he could. not joim in» was dismissed. 

In plain terms, he was.“ cock of 
the walk” for the time being. 






What of thee is told ? 


How few thy pleasures, and each pleasure old !""—Crasse. 


It is rather a curious fact that all 
these near relations of Tom La 
Sarte’s had been in town for almost 
three weeks. ere. he received any 
intimation of their arrival. 

They could scarcely, it will be 
opined, plead the ardent pursuit 
of pleasure and the multiplicity of 
their engagements in extenuation 
of a neglect which, when it is re- 
membered on what terms he had 
been formerly with at least two of 
the party, will be seen to have been 
rather particular. 

They were, it is true, carried 
easily on from one week to another, 
—each day brought its own occupa- 
tions; but still, time was indubi- 
tably found for the rounds of state 
calls imposed by Mrs, Calverley ; for 
shopping, driving, and pastimes ; 
for looking up any and every 
acquaintance who held out the 
slightest chance of being an ac- 
quisition, — and five. minutes is 
not a very large proportion even 
of a London day to bestow on a 
nephew ! 

“Dear Tom, — We are bere. 
When can you come and see us?” 
would not have taken Lady’ Cal- 
verley above two minutes to indite, 
_and it would have brought him to 
her feet, rejoicing. 


But she was too: busy, — she 
could not name an hour, it was so: 
difficult: to fix for people. before~ 
hand. 

He must come on a Saturday,— 
on: a Sunday,—on some day, at 
least, for whieh they had nothing 
else in view; and as that day was: 
long in coming, the contingent was 
put off also, 

At length the idea became. in- 
vested with the disagreeableness of 
hn daty neglected. 

She protested she knew not what 
to say, was ashamed* to write; 
Hugh must go down and call upon 
his cousin. | 

Hugh stammered an excuse. 


He had already at ina this, 
and—and—and his mother did not 


wish it: 

Elsie volunteered her services. 

“ Mamma, we really must, I will 
send Tom anote. He can’t be angry 
with me, for he knows I never do 
remember anything or anybody. 
What shall I invite him to?” 

“ Luncheon !” cried her . aunt 
Marion, with a happy stroke. “ My 
dear Ella,’ excuse, my answering 
Elsie’s question, We are still so. 
entirely one , that I really 


forgot I was not in my own room! 
You will agree with me, however, I 
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know. Luncheon is such a nice 
time for a young man to drop in! 
He can walk, for one thing—and 
that, to Tom, must be a considera- 
tion ; and then he would not, you 
know, be inclined to hang on after- 
wards,—you understand what I 
mean? The carri will come 
round as usual, and Tom will take 
the hint. Poor fellow! This first 
meeting will be awkward enough 
for him, under his changed circum- 
stances, and the kindest thing we 
can do will be to shorten it as much 
as possible. Shall we- say to- 
morrow, to luncheon, dear ?” 

Certainly, since the fiat had gone 
forth ; and with Elsie’s excellently 
bald and simple statement that 
mamma hoped he would come at two 
o'clock, if he had no better engage- 
ment, fault could not be found. 

She and Hugh had a German 
lesson on the next morning, and 
it was scarcely over before the ap- 
pointed time. 

“Tom cannot intend to come,” 
said Elsie; “he hassent no answer,” 

“Ah! has he not?’ replied 
Hugh, dreamily. “Look here, 
Elsie! this word is given with two’ 
distinct meanings im one page! 
That is rather hard upon us, eh? 
No wonder that we could not make 
head or tail of Elma’s speech; the 
whole drift of it lies in that word. 
If you come here for a moment I 
can show you-—” 

He was lying on the sofa, and 
she came behind to look over his 
shoulder. 

“ See there,” said Hugh, pointing 
with his pencil-case—“there, it 
means—it means—let me see—I 
had it just now. Oho! stop! I 
believe I have got hold of the 
wrong word after all !” 

“Don’t go on, Hugh;, you look 
tired. I wish mamma would come 
in, and let us have something to 
eat.” 

The wish was to be gratified on 
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the instant: ere Elsie’s sentence was 
concluded, the door opened, there 
was arustle of silks, a woman’s 
voice thrown backwards to some one 
behind, and in fluttered Lady Cal- 
verley, followed by her nephew. 

She had picked him up at the 
door. 

Elsie stepped forward, and Hugh 
rose from the sofa, whence imme- 
diately issued a cascade of books, 
papers, and pencils. He regarded 
them wearily, and Elsie stooped to 
pick them up; stooping was bad 
for Hugh, 

He was not looking his best that 
morning ; his hair was spread un- 
becomingly, and his necktie was too 
bright in tint to harmonise with his 
colourless cheek. 

His languid air was in no less 
curious contrast to Tom's quick 
movements, than were his soft 
white fingers to the brawny hand 
which closed over them. 

“Hugh, I'm awfully glad ‘to see 
you!” cried his cousin; “I”— 
seizing the books from Elsie, and 
bestowing them again on the slip- 
pery sofa (whence they immediately 
slid down again)—“I had no idea 
you were here,” he continued, with 
a hearty ring of welcome. “ When — 
did you come? And how is aunt 
Marion ?” 

“Very well, thanks; she is next 
door.” 

“She will be with us directly,” 
added Lady Calverley. “She only 
ran up-stairs to give some directions, 
and was to follow me in a few 
minutes. I asked her to meet you, 
Tom. We do not always lunch to- 

ether, although we usually dine. 
t is so convenient being so near.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. I had no 
idea you had come,” continued Tom, 
still kindly regarding his cousin, 
and thinking in his heart, (“ Well, 
I never saw such a poor, abject- 
looking scarecrow in my life!”) | 
“Are you all right again? You 
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had rather a bad. time of it this 
winter, hadn’t you ?” 

“Oh yes, I’m all right again, 
thanks.” 

“He had. need be ‘all right 
again,’ to go through all he does!” 
interposed his aunt, gaily. “ We 
cannot keep pace with him.” 

“ Good gracious!” muttered Tom. 

Seeing, however, that his inqui- 
ries were not reciprocated with any 
particular warmth, be turned from 
Hugh. He did not turn to Elsie. 
He scarcely appeared to notice her, 

“Well, aunt Ella, so here you 
are, safe home again, When did 
you come !” 

There was no possibility of evad- 
ing the question further. 

A woman of the world would 
have been ready with her, “ My 
dear boy, how can I say? You 
don’t expect me to remember, when 
I have been bored, and worried, 
and pulled to pieces in every direc- 
tion since I came! The wonder is 
that I have survived it all!’ Then 
she would have slid off to other 
topics, and he would have learnt 
nothing, and might have concluded 
anything. 

But this was high art to our 
simple country mouse, 

She knew exactly to a day how 
long it was since their arrival; and 
accordingly, albeit with reluctance, 
and some feeling that he had no 
right to have driven her to such 
straits, she stated the time, “ Three 
weeks.” 

On that day three weeks they 
had come. 

Tom did not feel the blow as 
much as might have been ex- 
pected, 

He had been away, as it hap- 
pened, at that time; he had been 
away for Easter, and, not calculat- 
ing closely, imagined that, he had 
stayed longer in the country than 
he really had. 

He had been given three days, 
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acd it seemed to him now quite 
an age. 
Still, making all allowances, he 
felt the slight; and the longer he 
sat in the room, the more keenly it 
hart him. 

His aunt was running on, about 
trifles, and when he caught her up, 
was at the point of inquiring as to 
how he liked their present situation. 
Was it not convenient, accessible, 
central ? 

“Ts it?” said Tom, rather be- 
wildered, “I—yes, I suppose it is.” 

Had he been called upon at the 
moment to state what street he was 
in, he would have had to look out 
of the window! On his way thither 
he had scarce known where his feet 
carried him. 

“ Are you going to be long here, 
aunt Ella? I am so glad you are 
come! I was afraid you had given 
it up, as Pauline did not tell me 
anything. What an immense time 
it is since I have seen you!” 

“Yes,” replied the lady, relieved 
by his manner; “it really is. Three 
years nearly—or quite—which? I 
must not insult you by saying you 
are grown, Tom, but you certainly 
are changed. Elsie is altered too, 
she continued, impradently. “* Don’t 
you think so!” 

“ No,” said Tom. 

Yet she could have vowed he had. 
never looked at her. Hugh and 
Elsie were still engaged in putting 
away their things, and did not ‘at- 
tempt to help in ‘the entertainment 
of the guest. 

“Really not!’ replied Eisie’s 
mother. “ Well, we have seen and 
done a great deal since you were 

ith us last. We have scarcely 


een at Gourloch since then, do you 
know? It has been under repair 
all this past year, while Elsie and I 
have been wandering about, You 
have been a traveller too. We shall 
expect some traveller’s tales, remem- 
ber. 


Ours are all written down : 
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Iiugh keeps the journal ; we ran to 
him whenever we have anything 
to say. Have you kept a jonrnal, 
Tom ?” 

“Journal? No,” said Tom, star- 
ing a little. “You know what a 
duffer at writing I am, aunt Ella. 
1 never write a word except to 
Pauline, and she makes a list of all 
the bad spelling, and sends it back 


dear Tom,” his aunt 
iaughed, ‘‘that is the old joke, is 
it not? That was in days gone by. 
I have no doubt you spell as other 
people do now.” 

, “Perhaps,” he- allowed, with 
some grimness, “Other people 
don’t often give me achance of see- 
ing how they spell.” 

Then he did turn his head, and 
look straight into Elsie’s face. Her 
three lines stood out distinctly be- 
fore them both, and she knew that 
he was learning now the interpreta- 
tion thereof. 

“Well, we are none of us liter- 
ary folks,” smiled Lady Calverley, 
wheeling smoothly away from the 
subject. “ We can’t throw stones at 
each other, can we? However, you 
will like to see our photograph-book, 
Iam sure? We have quite a col- 
lection from the different places, 
exactly in order as we visited them ; 
Hugh has arranged them, and put 


them in so nicely. Hugh, my dear, 


where is the book? Tom would 
like to see it.” 

_ The entrance of Tom’s other aunt, 
however, saved him the infliction. 

Her reception was more frank, 
more cordial, than any he had yet 
met with, 

She engrossed him completely, 
but nevertheless did not set him 
more at his ease. He did not feel, 
when luncheon was over, that he 
had made avy way; worse, he was 
staggering backwards. The preci- 
ous moments were slipping past, and 
there was no word of future meet- 


ings, no taking him into partner- 
ship, no “ You must go with us to- 
day, and then we shall see about 
our plans for to-morrow.” 

He did not guess how fully he 
had expected this, until the pros- 
pect had vanished out of sight. 

He could not help hoping to the 
end. He could scarcely believe but 
that something must be said, Gra- 
dually he became chilled, stupefied, 
dumb. 

He could not make it out. 

At first he had inwardly forged 
excuses, He had come on an un- 
fortunate day; they were preoccu- 
pied with other matters ; their heads 
were slightly turned by the first dizzy 
draught of London life, so intoxi- 
cating to novices. Then it slowly 
streamed in upon his reluctant per- 
ceptions that it was he himself, 
not the interruption of his presence, 
that was unwelcome ! 

He had come trembling with ex- 
pectancy ; he went away trembling 
with wrath. 

Why had he been asked at all? 
Why did they not leave him alone 
altogether ? 

Almost immediately luncheon 
was over, Mrs. Calverley rose, say- 
ing, “ What time exactly must I 
be ready, dear? You gave the 
order, I think, to-day? Don’t let 
me disturb anybody, don’t let me 
break up this pleasant meeting of 
cousins—but I really must run, if 
IT am to be ready at half-past three. 
That was the hour, was it not? I 
will be punctual.” 

She had made it clear ; Tom had 
another benevolent smile, and press- 
ure of the hand, and she took her- 
self off. 

“Do have some more strawber- 
ries,” cried Lady Calverley. “ Hugh 
—Tom—somebody. Tom, you were 
always the last to leave the’ straw~ 
berry-beds—come !” 

She held them up invitingly, but 
he turned sick at the sight. 
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He-had with difficulty swallowed 
those on his plate, and the allusion 
to the strawberry-beds at Gourloch 
was too much. He thought he 
could never go near them again. 

How hot the room felt! How 
dully sounded the wheels on the 
pavement below ! 

None of them talked much, and 
yet the minutes flew. Lady Cal- 
verley looked at her watch, and 
Tom understood. He went, and 
did not soon come back again. 

“ What is the matter? Are you 
not ready? Are you not coming 
with us?” 

Elsie was discovered by her mo- 
ther bonnetless and unprepared 
when the carriage came round. She 
did not rouse herself ; she answered 
with perfect readiness, “I don’t 
eare to go. I shall stay at home to- 


day and—practise.” 
“ Are you behindhand ? 
a pity. 


That is 
I suppose Tom’s visit put 
you out? Well, don’t tire yourself, 
dear child; we shall not be long 
away.” 

“ Good-bye, mamma,” dutifally. 

She saw the carriage drive off, 
then she stamped up and down the 
room like a little fury! 

“What a shame—what a shame 
it was! To treat him so! Tom, 
who used to be one of ourselves! 
He looked so glad to see us, and so 
nice, and so—and so—and—so. And 
to put him down in a big chair, and 
give him his luncheon, and send 
him away! He might have been a 
stranger whom none of us had ever 
seen before! Suppose he had been, 
Captain Maurice was far more inti- 
mate. I might speak to him, ugly 
wretch! but I could not say one 
word to Tom, with mamma and 
aunt Marion sitting by! I suppose 
they had some stupid idea—stu- 
pid——” with a clench of her little 
fist, “As if that was not over long 
ago; and as if—as if—it mattered 
a bit whether it were or not! ‘Oh, 
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how ashamed they ought to be! 
Not a single kind look, and he look- 
ing so kindly atus! Mamma might 
have had some feeling, she who 
used to make so much of Tom! 
Poor Tom! Hugh is everything 
now! If Hugh had taken the ° 
trouble he might have changed 
everything to-day, but he was as 
bad as anybody ; he sat without say- 
ing a word, and looked such a— 
oose! I never thought Hugh 
would have been so cruel. to any 
one, especially to Tom; it seemed 
as if we were all against him—all.” 
One by one, great angry tears rolled 
down, like drops in a thunderstorm. 
“T hate cruelty,” burst forth the 
girl, “and I hate meanness—and I 
hate Hugh !” 

But the carriage party came home 
radiant. 

They had had a charming drive, 
and had found everybody out, ex- 
cepting the one whom they desired 
to find at home! Lady Frederick 
Whitton had received them, and 
had done still more,—she had lent 
them her own ticket for the Horti- 
cultural Gardens—for the great rho- 
dodendron show, which was just 
being opened. Lady Frederick had 
found that at the last moment she 
would be unable to attend, and most 
fortunately they had been the first 
people who had made their appear- 
ance after her decision had been 
arrived at. 

Charming, was it not? So - 
portune—the very thing that El- 
sie had most. cared about; and al- 
thongh they had been actually in 
Queen’s Gate at the time, they had 
driven back for her as fast as they 
could. 

She must put on her bonnet im- 
mediately. 

Ere’ she could say “Yes” or 
“No,” ere she could fully under- 
stand what she was about, she was 
sitting in the carriage on her way 
to the Gardens, 
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Royal carriages were at the door, 
and a long line streamed behind. 

Elsie was of that sympathetic 
temperament which loves to go 
where others go, see what others see, 
and enjoy what they enjoy. Her 
spirits unconsciously revived; she 
began to smile, to laugh, to look 
about her. The scene was gay 
and beautiful, disagreeable reminis- 
cences were effaced, and Tom was 
forgotten. 

as it possible that Hugh had 
divined something amiss? He 
snatched a moment to whisper, “ I 
am so stupid! to-day, Elsie. My 
head aches. I’m sure Tom must 
have thought me sulky, or some- 
thing—I was quite a bear to 
him.” 

Of course he was pitied and for- 
given, and gradually, it may be 
hoped, the headache gave way. 

At any rate he was no longer 
“stupid,” he was more than ordi- 
narily animated and attentive, He 
and Elsie flew from flower to flower, 
vying with each other in the dis- 
covery of the finest bloom, They 
strolled over the grass behind their 
guardians, they extolled the music 
and eulogised the company. 

They were young—their nerve 
of admiration had not yet been 
extracted. 

Presently, however, came a breath 
of discord, 

They passed a beauty, an imperial- 
looking girl, of whom Hugh, simple 
fellow, cunning fellow—which !— 
was loud in his praises. 

Elsie could “ not see it,” walked 


coldly past. 
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By-and-by, “ There sheis again !” 
cries Hugh. 

“Who? What? Oh, that girl! 
Nonsense !, There are hundreds 
here to-day who are far prettier !” 

“T don’t think there are.” 

“ Don’t you ?” 

She “does not understand what 
he means.” Wonders what he is 
= dreaming of.” He is “too ab- 
sur 

She is actually pouting. 

In truth, this young woman could 
never bear to be second. She was 
a queen by natural intuition, and 
felt out of place on aught but a 
throne. She had subjugated Hugh, 
Tom, and such as those by the score; 
she had nearly stolen a march upon 
Ralph Blundell. He had escaped 
by flight, and she had put out of 
sight, as speedily as possible, the 
mortifying recollection. 

Wherever she had since been 
seen, she had slain her thousands 
—in modern phraseology, she had 
met with considerable admiration; 
and possibly some portion of her 
indifference to London society may 
have lain in the secret, that there 
she, was not—but it is unkind to 
attribute motives ! 

Whatever be at the root of. it, 
it is one of the blessings of little 
Elsie’s life that she has not been 
drawn into that great whirlpool— 
that she has not thrown her youth, 
and her beauty, and her innocence 
into its devouring jaws, She will 
grow up into a good, true, loving 
woman like her mother, and she 
will not. be overburdened with— 
common-sense, 


CHAPTER XXXI.—“ LET US, IF YOU PLEASE, HAVE A CHANGE OF SUBJECT.” 


** What th 
~ Must you 


A few days after this, our little 
tyrant boldly suggested to her slave 
that he shonld take some steps 


you have beauty, 
erefore be proud and pitiless?” * 


—As You Like It. 


towards undoing the past, for which 


he e waena contrition. 


hy don’t you ask Tom to 
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walk with you,” said she, “ instead 
of Captain Maurice? You don’t 
care for Captain Maurice; and as 
walking is good for you, you must 
have some one.” 

“Tom has no time,” said he, 

“Have you asked him ?” 

“No.” 

Tom, however, could not be al- 
together ignored; and little satis- 
faction as was to be obtained out 
of the brief and hasty visits which 
were all that were permitted him, 
he could not bring himself to de- 
cline them. 

He longed to do so; he hated 
himself for accepting. Pride dic- 
tated the coldest, and shortest of 
refusals, the plea of pre-engagements, 
absence, inability to leave his work, 
anything. That he did not, upon 
the slightest of foundations, fabri- 
cate one or other of these excuses, 
was in itself a token for good. 

He actually hesitated on the 
score of truth; as he could go, he 
would. 

Once he found Elsie alone in the 
room. They did not make much 
of the opportunity, supposing it to 
have been one. They confronted 
each other with lowering brows, 
and spoke in cautious and guarded 
brases, 

He hoped she was enjoying her 
season? Was she out every night ? 
He had seen her name down at 
the Drawing-room. 

She thanked him, and _ she 
was enjoying herself, immensely. 
Mamma had taken her to the Draw- 
ing-room, and Hugh had gone with 
them. Hugh looked so well in 
his deputy -lieutenant’s uniform. 
Mamma had been in lavender, and 
she herself in white. Aunt Marion 
had not gone. She supposed Tom 
did not care for such dissipations. 

Tom stood still and looked at her. 

Then the others came in, Hugh 
with a bouquet for his cousin; and 
the two young men did not regard 
each other with the pleasure such 
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near relations are supposed to feel 
when they meet. 

Elsie tossed her head, and turned 
her shoulder on them both. 

“Yon hardly thanked poor Hugh 
at all for his pretty offering,” re- 
monstrated her mother, afterwards. 
“You are getting spoilt, child; 
every attention seems your right, 
and to be accepted without the 
slightest — That is not 
ora behaviour, Elsie. Was it 

ecause Tom was there? Why 
should Tom mind? Tom has not 
money to throw away on costly 
flowers; and surely he would not 
be so ungenerous as to feel vexed 
because another has! Every one 
is not born.to the same lot ia 
life,” observed Lady Calverley, pro- 
foundly. 

“ Indeed, no——” 

“And you need not have made 
a fuss about them; a few kind 
acknowledgments were all that was 
required. Dear, thoughtful fellow! 
He is always trying to please some 
one or other—always. Yet you 
turned from him with such a cold 
look! I don’t suppose you have 
the least idea of the pains he 
took 53 

“ Let him give them to you, if he 
likes. I don’t want his flowers!” 
cried the ingrate. “What have I 
to do with Hugh, and what does it 
matter to him if I do look cold? 
It is no business of his how I look! 
Mamma, you and aunt Marion 
think of no one, and talk of no one, 
but Hugh from morning tilb night! 
I am tired of Hugh! Let us, if 
you please, have a change of sub- 
ject.” 

When Elsie talked like this, her 
mother forbore reply. She would 
not vex the girl, and she made 
allowances for her; more, she was 
fain to attribute temper such as this 
to every cause but the right one. 

Her daughter was unwell, was 
overdone, was unused to the rush 
and tumult of London life. 
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Fondly she would lay her hand 
on the pretty head, and ask if it 
ached? No, it didn’t ache. (It 
only twitched under the: caress.) 
Was she tired? Would she lie 
down on the little sofa? go to her 
room and take a rest? have some 
eau-de-Cologne ? . 

The child almost stamped. 

What did mamma mean? What 
should she rest for? Why should 
she lie down? What should 
she do with eau-de-Cologne? 
Nothing annoyed her more than 
these petits soins: she wished 
mamma would not begin with 
them; they were not like her; 
she—she—she had learnt them 
from Hugh ! 

And if she had, cried the poor 
lady, roused to her defence, what 
then? She had learnt many things 
from Hugh. Patience, for example, 
and that not before it was needed ! 

Then she tried another position. 

She spoke in grave maternal 
tones: she called herself “ Elsie’s 
mother;” in that capacity it was 
her bounden duty to take the re- 
bellious daughter to task. This 
daughter was growing every day 
more unreasonable and contradic- 
tory, unlike what she had ever 
been, and still less like what those 
who loved her would wish her to 
be. She was~so unwilling to be 

leased, to join in any little scheme, 
hat was the meaning of it all ? 

As soon as the last words had 
passed her lips, Lady Calverley 
would have recalled them if she 
could. 

She desired nothing less than to 
know the meaning. She shrank, 
of all things, from probing the 
depths of that troubled surface, 
being solicitous only to smooth it 
down by persuasion, or to lay it 
flat by authority. 

But the question was beyond 
recall. 

Elsie jumped up, bristling in 
battle array., The meaning of it? 
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The meaning of what? Of her not 
going to the cricket-matech? Was 
that the “little scheme” she had 
not joined in? She hated cricket, 
Why should she go to what she 
hated ? 

To sit on a bench for four or five 
hours under a burning sun, seeing 
a few men run about and pick up 
balls, and hearing now and then a 
great clapping of hands, without 
in the least knowing what it was 
for, was a very poor entertainment, 
she thought! She could not imag- 
ine how it could be her duty to 
attend it! 

- “Tt might be your duty to think 
of others more than of yourself,” 
replied the mother, severely. “To 
try to please some, who only try 
too much to please you.” 

“ Hugh—Hngh—Hugh, I su 
pose! He is the ‘some’ who oak 
tries too much to please me! And 
so he does, a vast deal too much! 
I wish he would let me alone! 
And to reward him, I am to sit 
and frizzle a whole afternoon, seeing 
what I don’t cate for, and hearing 
what I don’t understand, besides 
having to smile, and say, whenever 
I am asked, It is delightful! Surely, 
mamma, you and aunt Marion can 
go and pretend to enjoy yourselves, 
for Hugh’s sake, without my being 
dragged along behind his chariot- 
wheels too !” 

Lady Calverley thought of the 

icture-galleries, and how often she 
fad been dragged, half fainting with 
fatigue, round and round them, 
bound to those very wheels, whilst 
Elsie sat in the chariot. 

She sighed, and that sigh brought 
the child to her arms. 

“The best, the kindest mamma 
in all the world!’ she sobbed. 
“Oh, don’t you be angry with me, 
don’t you be against me! I don’t 
mind aunt Marion, or—any of 
them, if you will be on my side !” 

But when pressed more closely, 
she had nothing to say; and the 
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astonished mother let the moment 
pass, neither understanding nor im- 
proving it. 

She said not a word to Marion; 
she only felt more and more tremu- 
lous as to what future lay before 
them all. 

Mrs. Calverley, however, was still 
complacent and serene. She was 
only a little more eager than she 
had been to bring matters to a 
close, now that Hugh’s health was 
re-established, and that Elsie’s music 
Jessons were near their completion. 

One day she threw outa feeler. 
Tom had been there, had stayed 
his wonted half-hour, and, as no 
one pressed his remaining, had 
taken his departure. Mrs, Calver- 
ley turned to her sister-in-law as 
the door closed, Elsie alone being 
in the room witht them— 

“ How odd it seems, dear,” cried 
she, “to think what a complete 
difference it makes in the relation- 
ship whether it is on the father’s 
or on the mother’s side! That 
young man, when he talks of his 
aunt, Mrs. Wyndham, seems quite 
to belong to her—to be, in fact, 
more like ber son than her nephew! 
His father’s sister is infinitely more 
to him than his mother’s brother— 
than my poor dear husband and 
Sir Edward ever were.” 

The statement might have been 
true of her husband; it had not 
been so of Sir Edward, to whom 
the orphan children had been much 
attached. 

With a clear recollection of this, 
Lady Calverley, being unable to ac- 
quiesce, was wisely silent, and the 
judicious speaker pursued her ad- 
vantage. 

“Cousins,” she said, addressing 
Elsie, “ are never considered sn | 
near when they are related throug 
the maternal branch. . Tom does 
not seem by any means so fully 
your cousin as Hugh—does he, my 
dear ?” 

, “Oh dear, no !” 
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Her aunt smiled. 

“ Hugh,” continued the elf, 
‘“‘seems-so much more like a brother, 
you know.” 

It will seem that Elsie was very 
naughty. She liked these little en- 
counters, She enjoyed the discom- 
fiture of herelders, They revenged 
the injuries of some one absent, and 
were a salve to ler own uneasy 
mood. 

Hugh’s unvarying gentleness af- 
forded no outlet to her distempered 
spirits; and to do her justice, with 
him she restrained, as far as she 
was able, all expression of them. 
She was not, he fancied, exactly 
what she had been, but he had no 
idea of what she could be behind 
his back! He never beheld her in 
her worst flights—never knew how 

tulant, how scornful, and how 
difficult to manage, this beautiful 
young creature had become. No- 
thing pleased her, everything seem- 
ed to chafe her. She would sit for 
hours without employment, then 
pettishly declare she had no time 
to waste! She would gibe at the 
very follies which had enchanted 
her a while ago! 

Poor Hugh was often at his wits’ 
end, and even his mother grew 
puzzled and suspicious. 

A solemn council was held by the 
two parents, resulting in a change 
of plans. 

hey would not wait until Gour- 
loch was ready—they would not re- 
main in town—they would go to 
Calverley. 

The timid proposition emanated 
from the lips of Lady Calverley: it 
had occurred to her that if once 
away in some quiet place, freed 
from intrusion, and out of reach of 
all disturbing influences, the old 
Florence days might be revived. 

Where could this better be ac- 
complished tban at the old ancestral 
home, of which poor Hugh, whom 
Elsie had lately taken to hold in 
such slight estimation, was master 
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and lord? There she would behold 
him reinstated in his rightful posi- 
tion, there she would understand and 
learn to value the true worth of his 
fine—yes, certainly fine character. 

She did not say, even to herself, 
“There he will be without rivals ;” 
or, “ There she will see to what a 
lot he can raise her.” 

I suppose, gtiileless as this good 
creature was, such shafts of Apol- 
lyon did lurk somewhere down in 
the hidden cells of her heart, but 
she knew not they were there, 

“Hugh,” she reflected, “is so 
good, so conscientious a youth, It 
is difficult to meet with high prin- 
ciples in these days ” (perhaps it al- 
ways has been, but Lady Calverley 
was in the habit of ascribing mis- 
demeanours to “ these days’’) ; “ and 
although Hugh is not perhups ex- 
actly the sort of person I should 
have imagined beforehand she would 
take to, still, as she evidently has” 
— she paused —“as she evidently 
did at one time—and we have no 
right to suppose there is a cha 
it would be a sad pity that any up- 
comfortable dhitiales should stand 
in the way. Sheis admirably fitted 
for the position—country life suits 
her tastes; and she is not moving 
one way or other out of the sphere 
in which she was born, which I 
consider is the happiest lot that can 
fall to any girl.” 

The idea, thus matured, was sub- 
mitted to the master-mind ; and, for 
a wonder, Marion was not only ac- 
quiescent, but grateful! To approve 
any project that had not originated 
with herself was a new thing with 
Mrs, Calverley, but even at the first 
unfolding she did not frown or de- 
mur. She confined herself to simple 
astonishment that she should have 
overlooked—have left (inference) to 
a poor creature like Ella—sv obvi- 
ously excellent a scheme ! 

At a glance he took in the whole 
bearings of the case, and pronounced 
her autocratic decision. 

















Ina week? Yes. She sat down 

then and there, and wrote off direc- 
tions to her housekeeper, butler, 
and coachman, pressed dear Ella’s 
hand in token of a fresh under- 
standing, and announced the resolu- 
tion to the young ones with an air 
of confidence in their approval. 

She and Hugh would leave that 
day week, the aunt and cousin would 
follow before another week was 
over. 

Hugh received the tidings with 
equanimity ; Elsie likewise—unless 
the heightened colour in her cheek 
meant anything. 

She did not make a remark aloud, 
but inwardly she exclaimed, “ That 
is because Pauline iscoming.” And 
herein, we have occasion to observe, 
she was mistaken. 

Pauline’s letter,;which Lady Cal- 
verley had received that morning, 
had not, it is true, done anything 
to shake the resolution which had 
been formed ere its perusal, but that 
was all. 

The letter had cost the young 
traveller some trouble. She had 
known it must be written, and had 
resolutely set herself down to the 
task; but it was hard work this 
forcing of her pen to dwell on what 
would probably be expected—on 
descriptions of mountain scenery, 
ruins, rivers, effects of sky and sun— 
when all her thoughts were centred 
in one leafy vale, and on one even- 
ing scene, of which no mention 
must ever cross her lips! 

She, however, did her best, little 
ymagining how entirely the effort 
might have been spared. The 
closely-written sheet, which was to 
indicate the disengaged and observ- 
ing mind, was, we may safely aver, 
never thoroughly gone through. It 
found the reader as preoccupied as 
it left the writer. 

How often is it thus! How 
strangely different is the scene into 
which the letter drops from that 
pictured by the reader. 
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We have been staying with 
friends; and after our departure, the 
broken threads are gathered ap for 
us. Accounts are given of pleasures 
whereto we also had been bidden, 
and which we had been compelled 
to forego; odd bits of gossip about 
the people we had met are copious- 
ly related, in the delusive faith of 
an eager perusal; and already our 
thoughts are far away—other inter- 
ests have pushed these into ‘the 
background ; the detail—ashamed 
as we may be to own it—is weari- 
some. . 

Or, comes the intelligence of a 
great event—a marriage—a tri- 
umph, everything promising and 
everybody perfect. We are to be 
amazed, charmed, jealous to distrac- 
tion. And behold! our own love 
is so deep and hopeless, ‘and our 
own secret is so madly absorbing 
that the pean falls on our ears "as 
the beating of a hollow drum; we 
gather no meaning in the sound, 
we only sigh for it to cease and 
trouble us no more ! 

Or, we have notice of an un- 
dreamed-of return from foreign 
climes. We are to be taken at 
unawares, we are to have the joyful 
shock of an overwhelming surprise. 
The letter has been delayed, comes 
late, it has scarcely been delivered 
ere the visitor is at the door. Ah! 
the door is shut, the blinds are 
drawn, and we sit within the dark- 
ened rooms weeping for our loss ! 

Lady Calverley knit her brows 
over her niece’s intimation of their 
approach, the only portion of the 
epistle which really awakened not- 
ice; but even that did not discom- 
pose her materially. It was unfor- 
tunate, it was extremely provoking, 
that she could not, because of the 
brother’s misdemeanours, t the 
sister with that warmth which her 
arrival would, at any other time, 
have inspired. 

If Tom—silly fellow—would but 
see the folly of continuing to attach 
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himself when there was no hope of 
a return; if he would only have 
sufficient generosity to withdraw 
from the field, and not annoy, when 
that was all he could do,—how joy- 
fully would she have embraced 
Pauline ! 

Nay, she would have resumed 
that kiss on his own cheek, which 
had of late been somewhat inter- 
mittent, and had, indeed, threatened 
to fall into disuse altogether! Tom 
was, in fact, too much of a favour- 
ite with this aunt for her to be 
content with anything short of ex- 
tremes in her manner towards him. 
She was unable to recede efully 
into a new position which she 
desired to take up; she must needs 
spring at it, and all at once—as if 
afraid of resolution failing—mark 
the “So far shalt thou come, and 
no farther,” which was henceforth 
to be his boundary-line. 

Had she cared for him less, she 
could have drawn it with a more 
delicate touch. 

She could not, indeed, dissemble ; 
had never learned, would never 
learn, to do so. 

But she might under careful 
tuition have practised in the gra- 
dation scale. 

She might have been delighted 
to see him one day,—and have for- 
aga he had been asked, the next. 

he might have discussed his future 
visit,—and fixed its exact duration. 
She might have rejoiced to see the 
cousins chatting over old times,— 
and have presided over the con- 
versation. 

In short, she might have pre- 
cluded the wolf from advaneing one 
step into the fold without his being 
aware of the barrier placed in his 


wy 
ut none of this velvet-pawed 
management was possible to Lady 


Calverley. When she was annoyed, 
she showed it; when she was not 
taken agreeably by surprise, she did 
not pretend to be so. 
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It was not even, as we have seen, 
to her own experience that the 
profoundly sensible suggestion was 
due which made luncheon the sup- 
posed acme of our poor outcast’s 
aspirations. 

She took the hint, however; he 
was_never bidden to anything but 
that cold-blooded meal. Dinners at 
a hotel were “so uncomfortable,” 
and they were “so often out,” that 
it was “of no use asking him,” 

Even that starveling of an apo- 
logy emanated from Mrs, Calver- 
ley. Her sister-in-law merely 
smiled, looked nervous, and scarce- 
ly concealed her impatience for his 
exit. 

She overdid her part altogether. 
But for a timely reminder now and 
then, and but for one other cause— 
which we are about to name—she 
might have stumbled into the very 
explanation she most wished to 
avoid ! 
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That cause lay in the slender 
thread of hope, to which poor 
Tom—with all his faults, faithful 
to his early and only love—still 
clung. 

It might have been the very pre- 
sumption of ignorance ; but. it is so, 
that, desperate and trembling, he 
still refused to believe in the cer- 
tainty of Elsie’s indifference, He 
could not feel, with her mother, 
that his power was only to annoy. 
Every word, every action, was 
weighed by him in after-commun- 
ings with himself. Bitter hours, 
but salutary. He grew into man- 
hood during those dreary summer 
days; and with manhood came 
the dawnings of self-command, 
calmness, truth. It was not Elsie 
alone who whispered to herself, 
* How Tom is changed ! How he is 
improved !” It was the observa- 
tion of all who had known him in 
days of yore. 


CHAPTER XXxII,—‘“I ONLY COME IN FOR HER FROWNS!” 


‘* Adversity is like the period of the former and of the latter rains,—cold, comfortless, unfriendly 
to man and to animal ; yet from thence come;the flower and the fruit, the date, the rose, and the 


pomegranate.”— Zhe Talisman. 


Mrs. Wyndham invited her 
nephew to be her guest during the 
whole of her stay in town. 

She was too truly polite and 
kind-hearted a woman not to insist 
that the advantages of such an 
arrangement were entirely on her 
side, She would have a host to sit 
at the foot of her table, an escort,to 
call her carriage when she went out, 
and a cheerful companion for home 
evenings. 

It was so good of dear Tom to 
give them his company! He should 

reakfast whenever he liked—she 


would not promise.to be down; 
but whatever was necessary to his 
convenience should be strictly at- 


tended to. They must not expect 
him to be punctual to meals—busy 
men were often detained ; but they 


would do their best to make him 
comfortable. 

Mr. Wyndham having been a 
City .man at the time of her mar- 
riage, she was quite au fait regard- 
in many things that were problems 
to Pauline. 

“He will oot be with us in 
the daytime, my love,” she said. 
“That, we cannot expect. He 
will return about six—a_ very 
good time; we can occasionally 
pick him up, and drive him home 
through the Park. He will have 
his Saturday afternoons; we must 
always make them pleasant. If 
there is a ‘Mail-day’ in_ his 
house, he will be kept till late. 
My dear Joseph was always late 
on ‘Mail-day.’ It was inconve- 
nient, sometimes, I had to cal- 
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culate, you know, when arranging 
our engagements. People dine 
later now. We shall consult Tom 
when the invitations come; he will 
be a help and comfort to us in every 
way.” 

Panline’s kiss of gratitude brought 
the tears to the good lady’s eyes. 

Tom was waiting on the platform 
as the train drew up, and ere it 
stopped*his hand was on their car- 
riage window. 

His anticipations were not 
damped this time; his aunt was 
delighted with the attention— 
which she had repeatedly warned 
Pauline not to expect, busy men 
being especially tied down at that 
hour, she believed; and Pauline 


herself was only too ready to reci-. 


rocate his affectionate embrace. He 

fad never kissed her in a railway 
station before; now, it seemed, he 
had forgotten everything but the 
pleasure of meeting; and she was 
charmed that he should so forget. 

Her bag was taken from her hand, 
and he followed her to her room as 
soon as the bustle of arrival had 
subsided. 

“You look washed out, Polly ; 
what have you been about? Is 
she not good to you? How do you 
get on? I thought you had been 
having rather a high time of it late- 
ly; I would have given anything to 
have been with you.  It’s—it’s 
rather slow here.” 

She wished indeed that he had 
been with them, it had been so 
pomaets the scenery was really 

eautiful, and her aunt had been 
all that was kind. 

Nevertheless there did not ap- 
pear to be much more to be said 
about it. 

Had he got her letter? She was 
afraid it was a stupid one, but he 
deserved that; what had he to say 
for himself? He had never written 
aline! She did not think she had 
had one word for three weeks! 
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What had he been doing? *Whom 
had he. been seeing ? 

Nobody. At least Elsie and his 
aunt were in town; he had bee 
seeing them—a little. 

Not very much, They were goin 
out a good deal, he thought. He 
hardly went anywhere. He knew 
very few people. He was awfully 
glad she had come. 

Pauline began to comprehend. 
She would not put the questions she 
most longed to ask, confident that 
he would soon unconsciously answer 
them. Not yet, though. 

“And I am to be with you the 
whole time {” by-and-by began he, 
more cheerfully. “That’s jolly! 
It really is awfully good of aunt 
Camilla; I'll be as nice to her as 

ossible, You don’t know what it 
is to be all alove in a place, without 
a soul who knows anything about 
you—nobody caring a hang where 
you go or what you do ” He 
broke off suddenly. 

“Is there nobody ?” said his sis- 
ter, struck by his tone, “I thought 
you spoke of some Mr, Chadleigh ; 
was not that his name? Don’t: you 
care for him ?” 

“ Oh, well enough. We go about 
together, and all that. But he has 
got lots of other friends, and of 
course he off with them; and 
I have nobody. They are such a 
set in our house! Worse than in 
any of the others, I think. They 
talk about the ‘ West End,’ and. the 
‘swells of the West End,’ as _ if,” 
said Tom, with a sort of vexed laugh, 
“there were any other place! You 
know what I mean. We never used 
to think about them at. all; it was 
like another world that we could 
not get at if we tried! But they 
are always on the look-out to bring 
in anything they can about - the 

laces here. And they go and hire 

orses—such brutes !—and ride ia 
the Park on Saturdays, And they 
talk to me about my ‘grand tfela- 
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tions,’ “and that sort of thing. I 
know,” said poor Tom, with a bit- 
ter face, “ I am a fool to care; but 
I can’t help it. One of them said 
to me to-day, ‘You will hardly 
speak to us when. you come down 
in the mornings now, you will be 
such a fine gentleman !’” 

“Poor Tom! But you are going 
abroad soon, Yon will be happier 
then.” 

“Uncle Julius says I can’t go 
for two years,” said he, examining 
with curious eye some ornaments on 
the mantelpiece. She thought his 
hand -went up to his face as he 
spoke. 

{" Two years! How will he bear 
it?”) Pauline sighed sorrowfully. 

“Tsay,” continued Tom, “don’t 
say anything to uncle Julius, mind. 
He has done all he can for me, 
And of course I must do as other 
fellows do. He asked me how I 
managed on my allowance last time 
I saw him, and I said, ‘ All right ;’ 
but it hardly keeps me in lunch- 
eons, and we have nothing but tea 
when we get home. That does 
not matter so much, for they never 
cook decently in lodgings. The 
worst of it is, that I generally ran 
short a week before the quarter is 
out,” 

“ And what do you do 2” inquired 
his sister, anxiously. 

“Oh, they give me luncheon at 
the place. They know I’ll pay when 
it comes in. They are awfully nice 
people, and they know me quite 
well now. They always let me have 
anything I want, but of course I 
have to look out. not to let it run 
up too much.” 

“Tom, why did you not tell 
me ?” 

“Oh, what is the use? You 
have enough to do to take care of 
yourself, I can get along well 
enough.” 

“T have not much money,” said 
Pauline; “but I have had no need 
as yet tospend any. And aunt Cam- 
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illa told me to-day that she meant to - — 


make me a much larger allowance 
for dress. I knew how vexed she 
would be if I went about with her 
in London looking shabby—and it 
does take a great deal to be really 
well dressed—so I thought I had 
better accept it. Here, dear ; I have 
really needed no winter clothes, and 
you must never ran short again, 
Promise that you won’t.” 

“Oh, rubbish!” said Tom. “I’m 
not going to take your money, so 
you need not think it! It’s hum. 
bug your not needing clothes. You 
must do as other people do, and if 
you try anything else, it wil] be my 
duty to prevent it.” 

He was more like himself—like 
the old, jocular, merry-hearted Tom; 
but a better nature had been called 
forth, and was now being shown. 

‘‘You must take it,” said Paul- 
ine. “I am to get all my new 
things to-morrow, and aunt Camilla 
will insist upon the bills going in 
to her. Iam not even to see them. 
Could I wear them, knowing that 
you-——here, take it!” 

“There is such a lot,” said Tom, 
looking into the purse. “The half 
of that will pay my landlady. Poor 
soul! She is not a bad sort. But 
she does dun so.” 

“You really owe it, then ?” 

“ Well, yes. But you see, com- 
ing to live here, I knew I could 
save enough. Because uncle Ju- 
lius said he wouldn’t stop the sup- 
plies, and that it would set me u 
a little, when—when I go bac 
again. So I took the money that I 
had, for the luncheon people, and 
told Miss Perrot I would send hers. 
She. was quite satisfied.” 

“T say,” continued Tom,. after a 
pause, “ you needn’t say anything 
to the Calverleys about me. There 
is no need for them to know the 
sort of thing it is. They think I’m 
as jolly as possible.” 

“Do they never ask you?” 

“Oh yes, sometimes, But aunt 
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Ella is not bright, you know. Elsie 
doesn’t say much.” 

“ And what is Elsieabout? Very 

,? 

“Oh, of course. I don’t know 
that they are, though; only they 
always seem to be going off some- 
where just when | come. Look 
here,” eagerly—“ don’t say a word 
to any one, but I believe they are 
trying to make up a match between 
Elsie and Hugh! I am sure that 
is what they are after—aunt Ella 
and aunt Marion between them. 
They each think it would do, Aunt 
Marion would like to get the Gour- 
loch estates back again, and aunt 
Ella would like Elsie to be another 
Lady Calverley. That's why, when- 
ever I go, they are always going 
out! I don’t believe in it, you 
know! It is generally to concerts, 
or things of that sort, where they 
could ask me to go with them if 
they liked; but they don’t, and I 
never offer. It is just done to get 
rid of me! So, now, I have almost 
left off going.” 

“ And does Elsie want to get rid 
of you too?” 

“T thought she didn’t, once or 
twice. She told me one day that 
it was a pity I never had a mo- 
ment to stay when I camé! Of 
course I hadn’t, when they were 
going out! I had asked for an hour 
or two off, on purpose to be free for 
the rest of the day, and could have 
stayed the whole afternoon and 
evening, for that matter; but when 
aunt Ella said they should be late, 
and the carriage was at the door, 
was I likely to stay? They took 
me as far as the Marble Arch, and 
put me down there, and I had noth- 
ing on earth to do but go and walk 
in the Park! Aunt Ella did not 
seem to like me even to speak to 
Elsie !” 

* Aunt Ella shall answer to me 
for this,” said Pauline, cheerfully. 
“ But, Tom, don’t be too much cast 
down, These precautions are so 
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many danger-signals, Don’t you 
see, yon stupid Tom, that’ a double. 
watch is set over a fortress when 

there is a traitor within? ''Be 

oor a little longer; dear. I 
now that you are brave.” 

“Do you think,” ‘said Tom, 
slowly, “ that there is any hope ?” 

“T think there is some fear,” 
replied his sister. “Great fear on 
the part of the two mothers. What 
has Hugh to say to the arrange- 
ment ?” 

“Oh, he is mad after her. ‘He 
is awfully delicate, you know, and 
almost everything knocks him up. 
But he is always driving about with 
them ; and if there is anything the 
least out of the way proposed, aunt 
Ella is sure to say, ‘It would be 
too much for Hugh.’ Just as if 
he was one of themselves !” 

“ And how does Elsie treat him ?”’ 

“She is as good to him as she 
can be. They are reading German 
together, translating some fool of a 
book. She writes at it, for dear life, 
whenever J am there! She hardly 
gives me a look. There was only 
one da ” said he, hesitating. 

“Well ?” said Pauline—* well ?” 

“She came outside the door—I 
had left my gloves, or something, 
and she came out with them. She 
looked in a perfect rage! Before 
I could say a word, she broke out 
that she wished I would leave off 
coming at all, for it was always the 
same thing over again. That no- 
body wished me to come if I didn’t 
like it. They were quite happy 
without me. For her part, she 
would not care if she never saw my , 
face again! Sounds encouraging, 
doesn’t it? But, you see, I dn’t 
help thinking that she did care. 
What was it all about, unless she 
did? I think she was almost 
crying! If I had only had another 
minute I should have found out 
everything, bat at first I could not 
say a word. I only stared at her. 
Then the door opened, and she 
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rushed away. Next time I saw 
her, she would hardly look at me.” 

“We can go there to-morrow, 
Tom.” 

“I thought you would, but I 
cant’t get away till six. What time 
does aunt Camilla dine? Eight? 
That’s jolly. That will give me 
plenty of time, always. But I 
think I had better not go with you 
to-morrow. I don’t want to force 
myself upon them, and I know 
the old ones hate my coming. 
It used to be all so different; I ex- 
pected that when they came it was 
to be just like old times! I had 
been thinking about it ” his 
lip trembled. 

“ You ere getting dangerous now, 
don’t you see?’ said Pauline, 
pleasantly. “ When Tom was only 
a boy, and Elsie laughed at him, 
Tom might do anything he chose ; 
but now Tom is a man, and Elsie 
perhaps does not laugh at him— 
don’t you see ?” 

How firmly wise and shrewd 
could the sister be, when she spoke 
for another! What comfort there 
was in her simple word and smile ! 

“She does not laugh at bim, 
certainly,” said Tom, with a sigh, 
but a sensation of relief, “she keeps 
her laughter for other people; I 
only come in for ber frowns !” 

“Now, Tom, take my advice. 
You know that it is generally good, 
is it not?” 

“T suppose so,” said Tom, 

“ Will you take it?” 

“ Tl take it.” 

Pauline put on a serious face, and 
raised her finger. “ Make Elsie tell 
you what she meant that day. Say 
to. her how disappointed you have 
been, and how you have felt all 
this. And show her that it was 
not you, but they who cut your 
visits short, and———” 

“ And when am I to say all this? 
I am never given a chance.” 

“Listen. You shall have your 
chance, poor boy; JZ will give you 


your chance! Aunt Ella shall go 
off with me—you will see that I 
can manage that—and then you 
must speak,for yourself, And, Tom, 
I think I should tell her about 
Hugh, too.” 

“Should you? But what am I 
to say ?” 

“Say—say—say that you are 
jealous! Say anything you please; 
his name will be enough, I imagine, 
Show her that you see plainly what 
he wants, and find out if he is to 
have it? Of course—stop—I don’t 
know whether that would be strictly 
fair; you must think over that part 
for yourself, Tom.” 

“ But have I a right to say all 
this?” said Tom, faltering. “It’s 


easy to talk. You know what J © 


want, and I haven’t a penny !” 

“I think you have a right,” re 
joined his sister, firmly.. “ You 
have cared for her ever since you 
were a mere boy, and you had 
plenty then. At present, it is 
true, you bave nothing of your own, 
but you have very good prospects. 
Uncle Julius jtold me so; he said 
you had an excellent opening, if 
you would only persevere and not 
be discouraged by trifles. If Elsie 
cares for you, Tom, you_are doing 
her a wrong in holding back, She 
has enough for both—at_ present. 
And if we are mistaken,—at least, 
in speaking out, you do her no 
harm.” 

“You know how I have cared 
for her,” said Tom. 

“Yes, Tom. Dear Tom, dear 
boy, I do know! And I hope— 
oh, I do hope !—that you are going 
to be happy at last. I believe it 
too.” 


“ And what about yourself, Paul- 
ine ?” turning round upon her with 


asmile, “1 had forgotten all that, 
I declare, I thought, by this time, 
I should have been introduced to a 
Mr. Pauline.” 

“TI!” She started, with some- 
thing like a ery—* J, Tom !” 
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VAGABONDAGE is aterm of oppro- 
briam and contempt, and yet there 
is a meaning in the word that has 
a charm for respectable people. 
Kinglake has expressed the thing 
atimirably in ‘ Eothen’; there come 
times to most of us who are worth 
anything at all, when the re- 
straints of society chafe us beyond 
endurance, Our nature has pas- 
sionate longings to refresh itself 
by a relapse into the habits of our 
primitive progenitors, We cannot 
precisely cast away our clothes, and 
a loose covering of skins for sammer 
wear would fret our over-sensitive 
epidermis; the acorns of the golden 
age would vex our artificial diges- 
tions, and we should pull exceed- 
ingly wry faces over draughts from 
the limpid stream. But a little 
playing at that free-and-easy exist- 
ence, modified by some appliances 
of luxuries in the rough, is a very 
actual joy for the time, that leaves 
delightful though disturbing remin- 
iseences behind it. Many a care- 
harassed spirit will ke ing for 
the wings of the dove; but failing 
these, a stout pair of legs, a sound 
stomach, and an easy-going temper, 
are found to be very tolerable sab- 
stitutes. Rapid motion and swift 
change of scene are always exhil- 
arating im any shape. Johnson, 
whose powerful but ungainly frame 
was scarcely cut out for steady toe- 


im a post-chaise, that life had few 
better things to offer. Scott, when 
eondemned by breaking health to 
jog along Tweedside on “2 canny- 
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of the Fleet Street philosopher and 
the Great Magician of the North, 
The revival of coaching days in the 
Four-in-hand and Coaching Clubs, 
is a tribute to the pleasures of the 
box-seat behind the hery-footed team, 
that was being sprang by some 
workman over the level; and what 
can be more exhilarating for the 
moment than the brush after the 
hounds, when the scent is being 
carried breast-high, and the melo- 
dious k may be covered with 
a blanket! But on the road and 


darkness, when the fires of the day 
have died down and are smoulder. 
ing in the dulness 


of will, There is nothing hike walk- 
ing for getting rid of the blue- 
devils, or to brace you for a wrestle 
with more formidable fiends, to 
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fates shaped out for them more or 
less, Either they have been. born 
to the happy independence which 
has its responsibilities as well as its 
pleasures, and have been educated 
more or less successfully to the de- 
cent discharge of their duties; or 
they have been, brought up to the 
enjoyment of certain luxuries which 
ean only be assured them by the 
practice of a profession. In either 
case they have been broken into some 
sort of harness, although occasion- 
ally they may kick over the traces. 
Had it happened to them to have 
been born in humble circumstances 
—had their wants been more simple, 
aod their ambitions limited to the 
day—they might never have be- 
taken themselves to regular employ- 
ment, but have blossomed into full- 
blown tramps. We do not say that 
the professional tramp isa creditable 
member of society ; but we must own 
to a certain sympathy with him, 
not altogether untempered by envy. 
His, of course, should be a peculiar 
constitution and temperament. Phy- 
sically, he ought to be able to sup- 
port with complacency occasional 
extremes of cold and hunger; men- 
tally, he should have the faculty of 


throwing off worries as a Newfound- . 


land dog shakes himself dry after a 
header into broken water; he should 
be gifted with a blessed variety of 
thought, and a lively appreciation of 
the passing moment; and given all 
that, since he does not trouble him- 
self to forecast. the horoscope which 
might probably throw gloomy. sha- 
. dows upon his ‘path, we can under- 
stand bow the indulgence of his 
vagabond propensities should turn 
him into a practical philosopher. 
Then the genuine tramp is an 
essentially English type, as England 
is the country of estrianism par 
excellence. Itis true that you have 
guilds of wanderers abroad like the 
German handbiirschen or the Savoy- 


ard organ-grinders, or the peddling 
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populations of certain Alpine valleys, 
who leave their women at home to 
look after the dairies and the hay 
crops. But those various races are 
hard-working fellows in their way, 
who get a living by the sweat of 
their brow, look very closely to the 
main chance, and have papers duly 
en régle, which will pass them with 
the constituted authorities, If 
they could not stand a satisfactory 
cross-examination at the mouth of 
each arbitrary member of the gen- 
darmerie, they would find them- 
selves very summarily dealt with, 
Besides, neither the climate nor the 
characteristics of society abroad are 
very generally favourable to vaga- 
bondage. Imagine, for example, 
tramping day after day along 
the towing-paths of the intricate 
network of Dutch canals, through 
a country of meadows or dreary | 
sand-flats, where any bit of timber 
more pretentions than a willow is as 
rare as a date-palin in the deserts of 
Arabia. Or along the long, grey, 
powdery chaussées of Ja belle France, 
where the sunshine comes down 
with unmitigated glare between the © 
interminable rows of formal poplars; 
where the gleam from each white- 
washed cottage gives you the eye- 
ache ; and where perpetual refresh- 
ment at the white-shuttered wine- 
shops is an absolate necessity of 
travel. We need say nothing of 
the plains of tawny Spain, where 
the villages are dotted dozens of 
miles apart; plains which are di- 
vided by sierras and forests given 
over to the wolves or the bandits. 
Lawless liers-in-wait, and that glar- 
ing intensity of heat, make great 
part of Southera Europe untramp-- 
able. It might. be supposed that, 
according to the classical proverb, 
the penniless traveller could sing 
before the robber, But those mo- 
dern beroes of the road have. their 
moods of capricious ill-humour, in 
which itis safe for nobody to ap- 
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proach them; and they have a mor- 
bid apprehension of spies, which is 
but natural, considering the hazards 
attendant on their calling. It is 
the heat, however, that most effec- 
tually suppresses habitual vagabond- 
age in those sunny climes. The 
Southern ne’er-do-weel places the 
summum bonum of life in absolute 
indolence, not in motion, like the 
lazzaront of Naples, who will bask 
on the burning stones, munching 
their slices of water-melon in the 
intervals of their heavy slumbers. 
While in Switzerland, and to the 
north of the Alps, the severity of 
the interminable winter must exer- 
cise a deterring influence, even if 
mendicity were not so sternly put 
down. 

In England, also, the winter 
comes hard upon the professional 
tramp. But it is not his habit to 
take thought for the morrow, and 
moreover, experience tells him that 
he can somehow tide through the 
cold. So far as he is concerned, 
our mugh-abused weather has a 
worse name than it deserves. Wet 
he has got well accustomed to; and 
severe snowstorms and prolonged 
frosts are become the exceptions 
rather than the rule. Besides, if 
the worst comes to the worst, 
he can fall back on quarters pro- 
vided by the counties. Should 
he be a shrewd fellow, he learns 
that spells of enforced work send 
him back with renewed zest to his 
irregularities; and he may agree 
with that sage member of the class 
whom we remember to have for- 
gathered with in the p of 
Dickens, that hours and ‘the diet 
‘“‘which is regular, mind you, fresh- 
ens a cove up a bit and does him 
good.” Then in the spring, sum- 


mer, and autumn,—that is to say, 
for nearly nine months in the year 
—from March to November,—he is 
in his glory. To do him justice, he 
If he shrivels 


is no mollycoddle, 
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himself u 
face ina 


and puts on a piteous 
itter wind in March or a 
drenching day in November, it is 
only to move your compassion, and 
invite you to the exercise of melting 


charity. Should you chance «to 
catch a sight of him, while you are 
invisible to his quick restless eyes, 
you may sec him stumping along 
with loose coat flying back @ da 
Mark Tapley, occasionally stopping 
short in the middle of a stentorian 
whistle to blow on the blue hands 
he draws out of his ragged breeches 
pockets. It may be as good asa 
scene in a farce should he become 
aware of you in the midst of the 
hilarity you bave intruded upon, 
Ten to one he loses his presence 
of mind, and forgetting: that. he is 
proclaiming himself a shameless 
impostor, makes up at a moment’s 
notice for a figure of abject misery. 
It is but occasionally that, taken so 
unfairly by surprise, he may show 
the highest qualities of his call- 
ing, and, recognising instantane- 
ously that disguise is absurd, may 
carry himself past you with surly 
defiance. 

When the weather is really toler- 
ably fine, that jovial bearing of his 
is anything but forced. The world 
is all before him where to choose, . 
and he is in no hurry about making 
his way ae it. He has only to 
avoid those inhospitable localities he 
has marked with a black spot on the 
map which he carries in his: mind, 
where mendicity associations have 
introduced the ungenerous practice 
of seattering tickets to be bestowed 
in shape of alms, Nowhere, indeed, 
in our wealthy and charitable 
country, need he lave any appre- 
hension of being pinched by hunger. 
Bread may be~ had. almost any- 
where for. the ,asking, and he turns 
up his nose at hunches from the 
loaf, and even looks askance at frag- 
ments of cold meat. He stows away 
about his person everything that 
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can be bartered for beer, and chucks 
contemptuously into the nearest 
hedgerow the superfluity of those 
broken victuals that he bas cram- 
med into his pockets on principle. 
The tramp, in fact, lives exceeding- 
ly well; and if you consider his 
upbringing, and the circumstances 
of his existence, many a rich gour- 
mand might envy bim. Slumbers 
al fresco, early hours, and gentle ex- 
ercise not overdone, are perpetually 
putting an edge on his appetite. 
As a boy, and before he could fend 
for himself, he was in the receipt of 
many more kicks than halfpence, 
and was kept on something shorter 
than half-commons. Had he mar- 
ried and become the father of a 
growing family like honest Hodge, 
whom he eyes superciliously as 
Hodge digs in the ditch or hacks 
at the hedgerows with his bill- 
hook, he would have had a load of 
household cares on his shoulders by 
this time, and been thankful for a 
bit of bacon once in the week. As 
it is, all through the pleasant season 
his wandering-life is a perpetual 
picnic, [tis probable that he is no 
great amateur of sylvan beauties, 
erring the bench before the ale- 
ouse door, where he can listen to 
the echo of the laughter from the 
bar and the trolling of the skittle- 
balls in the alley, to the murmur of 
half-hidden brooks and the soft 
cooing of the wood-pigeons. Yet 
even In taking his ease at his inn 
he seems to'be guided by some rude 
instinct of the picturesque; at all 
events, he has the good taste to 
look for shade, and that cool fresh- 
ness of the green which weighs 
gently on the sinking eyelids. Sun- 
tanned and weather-beaten, ragged 
and  dust-stained, with his open 
shirt-bosom and his hobnailed blu- 
chers, he might sit out the central 
figure in some village group by a 
modern English imitator of the 
Dutch masters. There is the sign- 


board swinging in rusty chains from 
the great gnarled bough of the old 
chestnut over the way; and under- 
neath it the long water-trough, 
where the horses cast loose from 
the brewers’ dray are “ distending 
their leathern sides with water.” 
Overpowered by heat and grateful 
weariness rather than by strong 
drink—though if he is temperate it 
is on constraint rather than on prin- 
ciple—his heavy head is nodding 
on his hirsute chest, and his clasp- 
knife, which has been making play 
among the bread and beef, has slip- 
ped from his relaxing grasp to fall 
rattling on the vel at his feet, 
Though it pleases him to bolt his 
food like the cur to which he care- 
lessly tosses some of the fragments, 
he has made a far more savoury and 
satisfactory repast than the worthy 
members of the bellows-menders’ 
company, who are to banquet that 
evening in their hall in the city; or 
than the epicures of the fashionable 
clubs in St. James’s, who have been 
sated in a course of dinners during 
the season. The dinner disposed of 
betimesy he is sharp set again for 
supper—yaup, as the Scotch most 
expressively call it; and supper duly 
digested by sundry Pipes, he is very 
ready to turn in. He has literally 
the key of the fields, yet he is 
decidedly fastidious about his ac- 
commodation. Should the night 
be wet, he burrows away snugly in 
the dry litter of some convenient 
barn; and should it be bright and 
balmy, he spreads his healthy couch 
on the shady side of a scented 
haystack. In either case he is 
called at the dawn by the crowing 
of the cocks in the neighbouring 
poultry-yard, and performs his 
ablutions at, the spring hard by, 
should it be his habit to care for 
such refinement of the toilet. 

It must be owned that unfor- 
tunately, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, our friend's morals and 
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manners leave much to be desired. 
He may be rough of speech, and have 
his mouth full of oaths and ejacula- 
tions that are by no means strange. 
He may be in the way of looking 
for linen on every hedge, and the 
cheery note of the early village cock 
may only suggest to him a prowl 
round the hen-roost before the in- 
mates of the farm are out and 
about. He may have made the 
official acquaintance of the magis- 
trates of many counties, and may be 
as much at home in various provin- 
cial jails as in the casual wards 
of the district unions. But it by 
no means follows that the v t 
need be a scoundrel, although he 
almost necessarily has a dash of the 
scampinhim. He may be acheery, 
hearty, harum-scarum, goodish fel- 
low, willing to take a turn at an 
odd job, ready enough to play the 
good Samaritan ina small way ; and 
the worst the world should fairly 
say of him is, that he is nobody’s 
enemy so much as his own. Then 
he is likely enough to make friends 
more especially among the fairer 
and feebler sex, and to glide into 
irregular circuits, which he does 
with more or less regularity. He 
turns up in particular parishes in 
spring like the cuckoo, or comes 
in in the summer time with the 
honeysuckle and dog-roses; or 
drops down upon them in the 
autumn with the flights of wood- 
cocks, He does a bit of hay- 
making or harvesting here—there 
he patches a kettle that has been 
carefully set aside for his arrival ; 
nay, though he is not exempt from 
the suspicion of setting an occasional 
snare—although he grubs —, 
in the hedges, or has been pulled up 
for trespass with the twigs and the 
bird-lime—he has sometimes been 
enlisted by the keepers when they 
are beating up recruits for a battue. 
In fact, in his own humble sphere 
he is a fairly successful man of the 
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world ; and if he have the resolu- 
tion se ranger when he has’‘sown 
his wild oats, he may look back in 
later life on a golden prime whieh 
has not been altogether misspent. 
We would be Snelined to define 
the tramp proper as a penniless 
bachelor with a light ir of 
breeches, who burdens himself at 
the outside with no more luggage 
than can be tied up in the corners 
of a ragged coloured pocket-hand- 
kerchief. But after all, the genus 
is wide enough to comprise the 
gipsy, or pseudo-gipsy, who is in- 
vested with some halo of romance. 
It is true that the gipsy who has 
a wife, or a pleurality of » wives, 
transports his family and belong- 
ings on wheels, But for himself, 
as it ishis habit to go on» foot, 
plodding along in advance of his 
caravan and flourishing his cudgel 
of knotted oak, he tramps it, to all 
intents and purposes. He is by no 
means particular as to how he lays 
in his supplies; he makes no bypo- 
critical profession of keeping his 
whands from picking and ‘stealing. 
On the contrary, he takes an honest 
ride in the dexterity with which 
e “conveys.” All the members of 
his miscellaneous household, from 
the failing grand-dame to the 
toddling brat, keep their eyes on 
the country they are. travelling, 
with a view to foraging for the 
family kettle. It is only in the 
last resort that he extends his 
patronage to the village ale-house, 
where his room is regarded as more 
welcome than his company. He 
picks out his camping-place in the 
most picturesque situations, where 
there is wood and water, grass and 
shade. Or he pulls up in some . 


sequestered dingle, in a dip of the 
common not far from the: road, 
where he might lie perduste the 
sight of the passengers, were he not 
betrayed by the swirl of the smoke 
from his fire. He is as familiar 
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with the face of the country as a 
sergeant of engineers on the Ord- 
nance Survey; and you may see 
him heading for the well-known 
resting-place with deliberate pur- 
As you are taking your 
stroll abroad towards eventide, you 
hear the sharp report of a whip, and 
the heavy rattle of wheels. Then 
you may distinguish the weather- 
stained tilt of the leading van emerg- 
ing from among the foliage in the 
winding lane. In due course the 
leisurely procession passes you. Ma- 
trons, saving their legs, seated upon 
iles of dilapidated household stuff ; 
bies fast asleep, curled up in 
bundles of weather-stained rags ; 
spare, sun-dried men, and lithe 
hobbledehoy lads, lolloping along 
by the waggon-wheels in the wake 
of their sturdy leader; boys of the 
tinge of balf-ripened blackberries, 
staring out with glittering black 
eyes through the thatch of their, 
tangled elf-locks; buxom girls of 
Egyptian type, in scanty draperies 
of variegated colours. 


Should you follow them in deed — 


or in faney to their halting-place, 
you can hardly help envying the 
freedom of their bivouac. Every 
one knows his work, and does it; 
and all is made ready with swift 
dexterity. The vans are drawn 
aside out of the wind; the ragged- 
shouldered, pot-bellied horses are 
loosed, and hebbled, and turned 
out to graze; the low tents are 
stretched over the poles and hoops ; 
the fires are kindled where there 
is a natoral draught, and the 
kettles are swang from their 
hooks over the heaps of crackling 
sticks. Even in wind and wet, 
. the hardy nomades make — out 
wonderfally well, and the venture- 
some traveller in savage parts might 
take many a lesson from their camp 

ments; but in a summer 
evening, when the sloping sunbeams 
fall dancing through the branches 








on the grass, and each gentle breath 
of air comes seented with fragrant 
perfume, their felicity would ap- 
pear to be perfect. No need to pry 
too closely into sanitary details, 
and possibly it is just as well 
that you do not understand their 
speech, To tell the truth, the 
boisterousness of their spirits is 
somewhat out of tone with the 

aceful charm of their surround- 
Ings. But looking on from some 
little distance at the scene, where 
good digestion is waiting on hearty 
appetite, you may easily look long- 
ingly at their sylvan independence. 
They know nothing whatever of 
the refinements they dispense with. 
Cracked earthenware and clasp- 
knives and horn-spoons are made 
to do duty for plate and crystal. 
But then they have none of that 
dreary waiting in drawing-rooms 
while tardy arrivals come dropping 
inj no getting up in white-chok- 
ered stiffness of demeanour and 
tight-fitting suits of sombre black, 
to settle themselves in a swelter- 
ing summer atmosphere in a bil- 
lowy surge of skirts whose appear- 
ance of coolness is delusive ; no hav- 
ing to discharge the duties of small- 
talk by an unconscionable neighbour, 
or ringing the laborious changes 
oa the jangling themes of fashion, 
“high life and high-lived com- 
pany, pictures, taste, Shakespeare, 
and the musical-glasses.” They 
know nothing of the hardship that 
presses so painfully on well-to-do 
socicty, of sitting down in the daily 
course of heavy living, after late 
luncheon and afternoon tea, to 
the same irrepressible entrées and 
joints that haunt one in a train of 
familiar nightmares, In unreason- 
able and jaundiced revolt against 
social rites and ceremonial observ- 
ances—for your liver is touched, and 
your nerves are unstrung—you con- 
trast the Boccaccio-like licence of 
the tinker’s banquet, within those 
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flowing tapestries of rustling leaves, 
on those verdant carpets of grass 
and wild thyme, and under the blue 
canopies of heaven, with even the 
bachelor freedom of the club dining- 
hall that looks out on the shadier 
pavement of Pall Mall,—to say 
nothing of the smothering City 
chop-house, with its. unctuous 
vapours of cuts from the joint. 
Feather-beds and bed-curtains have 
their charms, no doubt, in.a climate 
so chilly as our own; but when 
you have passed the vigorous fresh- 
ness of maturity, you begin to find 
out that they are unfavourable to flir- 
tations with sleep after the long 
crush of the crowded drawing-room 
—even after a bout of whist.and 
sherry in soda in the more ample 
space of the club smoking-room. 
And you dream that) sleep would 
come stealing to your arms unbid- 
den, could you but throw yourself 
down under those strips of dirty 
canvas, to be lulled by the hooting 
of the owls and the subdued rattle 
of the night-jars. 

Well, it has not been our fate to be 
born gipsies ; and, like the poet, the 
gipsy or the tramp nasettur, non fit: 
But if vagabondage can never be our 
pursuit, we may still fall back upon 
if as a distraction. Even a single 
good pedestrian stretch, when noth- 
ing better is to be done, may act 
like enchantment on jaded: spirits. 
What we suppose you to’ be seek- 
ing is temporary relief from the 
wearing strain of work or society ; 
and then, if you are out of condi- 
tion—and that, as we presume, may 
be taken for granted—the mere 
effort of keeping up conversation 
with a companion is likely to make 
the difference between refreshment 
and the: reverse. We ‘would not 
insult ‘you by the suggestion that 
you cannot fiud entertainment in 
your own thoughts, although there 
are people who seem to shrink from 
their personal company, as if they 
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bad a horror of having too much of 
a most undesirable acquaintance: 
In reality, the natural thoughts 
that come unforced; the dreamy 
languor of mind that listlessly dis- 
engages itself about trifles; those 
simple everyday sights and sounds 
that may strike you spell-bound in 
sudden admiration; the associa- 
tions you cannot take the trouble to 
trace, that revive the brightness of 
boyish memories,—all these things 
in an interval of sorely-needed re- 
pose, are among the most subtle 
forms of intellectual indulgence. 
And as it happens, of the mighty 
cities of the world there most as- 
suredly is no better headquarters 
for the pedestrian than London, 
Among the European capitals it 
stands almost unrivalled in that 
respect. Near Paris, the charming 
coteauz on the Seine, with the orna- 
mental villas in their blooming little 
gardens, strike you as distinctly 
suburban, when seen from some 
distance—and the impression is 
confirmed on closer acquaintance. 
At Copenhagen, as at Frankfort, 
there is'‘a monotony of beauty, with 
a sense of confinement, inthe mag- 
nificent beech-forests, whose shades 
you may seek at no great distance: 
So there are dreariness and dulness 
of a different kind in the ruin-strewn 
desolation of the Roman Campagna ; 
or you must depend for variety on’ 
distant views of the hills, or on 
lights that are apt to be distressingly 
glaring. Most capitals, like Rome, are 
situated on plains, although without 
Rome’s natural and archeological 
advantages. Near Vienna there are 
most charming valleys ranniug up 
among the spurs of the neighbour- 
ing mountains; but, as a-rale, you 
can only approach ‘them painfully 
by tram-car, to find yourself © in 
so many paradises of the Cockney, 
redolent’ of the fumes of beer and 
sausages, and resonant of the brass 
bands that are discoursing popular 
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music. While at Constantinople 
the foreground of its matchless 
views is enveloped in clouds of 
penetrating dust, and enlivened by 
the gloomy groves of cypresses that 
shade the resting-places of the true 
believer, and the environs of Naples 
are all dust, clay, or chalk, accord- 
ing to the time of year, and Madrid 
is a purgatory either of ice or fire, 
breathed upon from the chilly blow- 
pipes of the Guadanama. 

‘London, on the other hand, be- 
cause it is the biggest city in the 
world, is brought into most intimate 
connection with the surrounding 
country by the countless lines of 
rail that radiate from central stations. 
And what a country! Possibly 
you may say that it is not ve 
picturesque beyond Shooter's Hill, 
or over Plumstead marshes; but 
elsewhere you can hardly go wrong. 
Even Essex deserves a higher repu- 
tation for beauty than it bears, al- 
though long unchecked encroach- 
ment has been making wild work 
with the oak clumps and the 
bramble brakes of Epping Forest. 
There is much that is pretty in 
Middlesex and Hertfordshire, be- 
tween the Chase of Enfield and the 
spires of Harrow-on-the-Hill, with- 
out going so far afield as Hatfield. 
Of course the river above Tedding- 
ton Lock unrolls a rarely bewitching 

anorama; while as to Kent and 

urrey on the south, they boast 
tle most enchanting scenery of the 
English lowlands, What is strange, 
too, is the rural, the almost desolate, 
aspect of districts whence you can 
distinguish the dome of St. Paul’s, 
and which are enveloped in the 
folds of the city fogs, when the 
wind sets in that direction. On 
the other hand, fashion has occupied 
some of the most seducing positions 
on the suburban heights, gradually 
spreading and annexing the en- 
virons, The gipsies that were wont 
to haunt Norwood and Chiselhurst 


in the memories of comparatively 
youthful men, have seen their se- 
questered retreats cut up into build- 
ing lots. Rows of brand-new villas, 
detached and semi-detached, have 
enveloped the oak glades in the 
park at Knole; and a township of 
structures, more or less fantastic 
and substantial, has been run up 
among the fir trees at Weybridge and 
Claremont. Yet there are other 
spots, scarcely less attractive, that 
somehow have*been shunned alike 
by the railroad and the land-jobber, 
though it would seem, in the mania 
for sleeping in the country, that 
wealthy city people, from the banker 
to the shopkeeper, would have 
settled down upon them everywhere 
like gold-laden locusts. 

No; the lucky Londoner can 
hardly go far wrong in his choice 
of a country walk. A more or less 
moderate expense lands bim at some 
eligible starting-point; and thence 
he can wander away at his own 
sweet will, sure to find himself, 
when he has had nearly enough of 
it, within easy reach of a station, 
from which he may comfortably 
return. Nor would we carry our 
love of solitude or retirement to 
extremes. A modest hostelry, of 
good reputation, adds a singular 
charm to the loveliest landscapes ; 
and we should be inclined to shape 
our course for the day by our know- 
ledge of the bearings of the “ Hart” 
or the “Lion.” Desultory disquisi- 
tion and purposeless dawdling is of 
the very essence of this our literary 
ramble: so we may be forgiven if we 
pause to say a word on the insinuat- 
ing charms of the suburban hostelry. 
In point of architecture and situa- 
tion, these establishments are vari- 
ous enough; but it is seldom that 
they have not a certain air of com- 
fort, and bright, hearty hospitality. 
The cheerful stucco of the fagade is 
by no means to be objected to in a 
climate where the glare of the sun 
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is rarely oppressive. Besides, there 
is sure to be abundance of shade: 
the spreading boughs from an ad- 
jacent copse throw their limbs over 
the roofs of the stable-yard; and 
opposite there stands the great elm- 
tree, which shelters the sign-post 
and the creaking sign. Or, in place 
of the elm, may be a glorious horse- 
chestout—we have more than one of 
these at this moment in our eye— 
with its fragrant load of snowy blos- 
som in the season; and beyond the 
dusty road, an enclosure of close- 
shaven lawn; and beyond the Jawn 
and the bowling-green, a stream 
that is dear to angling customers, 
although their perseverance may be 
unfrequently rewarded. Or, in place 
of the large white house, with the 
big bow-windows of its dining- 
parlours looking out upon the great 
horse-trough, a little mansion, in 
modern Elizabethan, may have 
broken out all over in fantastic 
angles and gables, In either case, 
within doors is the cool bar, with 
the presiding naiad of the beer-bar- 
rels embowered in geraniums. and 
fuchsias—a bar that in sultry sum- 
mer weather might shake the self- 
denial of the most ascetic of tee- 
totallers; and there is the roomy 
cupboard in the » with 
gwar of glass, through which 
you may admire a choice selection 
of cold joints, and salads, and 
cucumbers, and cheeses, and pasties, 
and fruit-tarts. You may make a 
very good English dinner in these 
places; and a good English dinner 
is no bad thing, since it is within 
the scope of the commonplace cook, 
who would come to shame and con- 
fusion among foreign entrées. Are 
these not the primest of rounds and 
sirloins reared in those rich meadows 
hard by, though the beasts that 
carried them may barely hold their 
own with the best bullocks of Aber- 
deenshire? And there are saddles 
of mutton from the neighbouring 
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downs, albeit a trifle big in the 
bone and coarse in the grain; and 
there is the clocking of fattened 
poultry to be heard from the yard 
round the corner, with the cooin 

of the flock of pigeons that is lai 

under contribution for the pies. 
The spring-cart of the fishmonger 
from the nearest town pulls up 
punctually at the door every morn- 
ing, with the offer of anything from 
soles to salmon. The bitter beer, 
it may be hoped, is all that can. be 


- desired, if the house be not the pro- 


perty of some short-sighted brewer ; 
for most of its patrons are either 
connoisseurs or profess to be. And 
the pleasures of a draught from a 
frothing tankard deserve some dozen 
of pages to themselves, had we the 
space to spare, and the inspiration 
to penthem. As for the cellar of 
wines, perhaps the less said the 
better, except that they are no 
worse, and considerably cheaper, 
than those to be met with in crack 
hotels, and that they may very 
easily be dispensed with at the sub- 
stantial repast you sit down to, 
Many a time a chance visit to one 
of those houses has led to repeated 
sojourns later, especially if there be 
an old-fashioned garden with sum- 
mer-houses, which you may turn 
into smoking divans at the hours of 
digestion. 

But to come back to that walk 
of ours, which, by the by, is yet to 
be begun. We give up our ticket 
at a station, where all is still enough 
at present, since as yet it is early in 
the day, and the City men are away 
at their business. Late in the 
afternoon there will be a crowd of 
carriages, from the barouche and 
the brougham, through _ victorias 
and dog-carts, down to the humble 

ny-chaise. Now you walk t 
the pleasant residences of Pa 
gentlemen, abating gee in 
the summer heat. e gravel is 


kept to perfection; the grass is 
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rolled to the smoothness of a well- 
starched shirt-front; under the cool 
foliage there is a blush of roses or a 
glow of geraniums, according to the 
month. There is just breeze enough 
to set the tree-shadows flickering on 
the lawns, and to rustle the tendrils 
of the ereepers that cling to the 
columns of -the ‘verandas. ‘The 
broad bay-windows are yawning 
in the twilight under cover of the 
striped sun-blinds, giving glimpses 
of great vases of flowers upon tables 


loaded with books and newspapers ;- 


while the discords of the daughters 
of the houses at piano-practice 
within, chime in agreeably rather 
than otherwise. Here and there 
may be the signs of deplorable taste: 
Chinese pagodas, Italian belvederes, 
and fantastic selections of modern 
statuary that fall somewhat short 
of the glories of the Vatican. But 


there is little that me not be 
easily remodelled or replaced ; and, 


on the whole, there are few of those 
“desirable residences” where a man 
might not be contented to “hang 
up his hat.” 

Another turn in the road and an- 
other change of the scene. You are 
in the street of the little village 
that is the nucleus of this settle- 
ment of the Newcomes. There are 
wide gravel footpaths on either side 
of the broad causeway, and smart 
brick residences, with knockers, and 
brass plates that bear the super- 
scriptions of local attorneys and 
doctors; and cottages behind low 
wooden railings in their narrow 
patches of garden. The whole is 
interspersed with lilacs and labur- 
nums, and though the bloom may 
be over, the verdure remains: and 
outside the village is the Gothic 
church, newly raised by liberal con- 
tributions, with a spire of porten- 
tons height, emblematic of trans- 
cendent High Church aspirations. 
A mile or two further, and you are 
leaving villas and cottages ornées 
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behind. You are among country 
seats that have been built gener- 
ations before, although many of 
them have changed hands of late 
years, as we may judge by the ad- 
ditions that have been recently made. 
The ground is rolling prettily; 
there are clumps of trees in the 
swelling parkland, where colonies 
of rooks are cawing cheerily, or 
would be cawing if your walk were 
eatly in the spring. A profusion 
of money has been Javished on land- 
seape-gardening, with more or less 
taste and discretion: there are 
masses of laurel and rhododendrons 
and azaleas enfolding labyrinths of » 
winding paths; and if there be a 
bit of a brook, its bed has been 
widened and its waters have been 
carried down over tiny waterfalls, 
among the ferneries and artificial 
rockeries. The properties here- 
abouts are not very big, yet you 
get among farms and tempting field- 
paths which cut great angles off the 
dusty highroad. Some of these 
farmhouses seem the very places 
for the well-to-do hermit who has 
a fancy for cutting his profession or 
trade, and spending his declining 
years in losing money in agricul- 
ture. It is true that if he were to 
take them on repairing lease, he 
must make up his mind to consider- 
able outlay. It is their age that 
lends enchantment to their view; 
and doubtless their internal ar- 
rangements are rather quaint than 
commodious, The venerable brick 
tints blend harmoniously with the 
dark foliage of the embosoming trees. 
The lozenged windows, half hidden 
in trailing roses, let in less light and 
air than may be altogether desir- 
able. The ivy that has clambered 
over the roof and settled helplessly 
down upon it in ponderous masses 
must be one vast museum’ of 
entomology, and distil clouds of 
damp like a patent condenser. But 
one must pay in some shape or 
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other for the picturesque; and itis 
certain that if the tenant had the 
spirit of an artist, it would be glad- 
dened throngh the finest months, of 
the year, 

The ground rises more and more, 
and again the country changes. its 
character. You are getting up to- 
wards the ridge of the downs, 
whose hog-back has been looming 
against your horizon, The soil is 
poorer and the farms more scattered, 
and the oaks and beeches and elms 
are giving place to heather and fir- 
woods, Wherever the sunbeams 
can thread their way, they are 
lighting up aisles of golden col- 
umns; and the heat draws forth the 
fragrance of the resin that is oozing 
and trickling downwards in streams, 
So far as the scents go, you might be 
on the banks of the Adour, and for 
solitude you might be in the glades 
of Rothiemurchus or on the moors of 
Rannoch, Yet London stone is with- 
in a score of miles, and you paid but 
half-a-crown for your railway ticket, 
But those Surrey woods have this 
speciality, that their beauties are 
embraced in a reasonable compass, 
and you may count on coming out on 
the other side, if only you persevere 
long enough. For, blinking owl- 
like in the unaccustomed . light, it 
dawns upon you that you are on 
the skirts of an open common, 
Brakes of holly, bound with bramble 
and wild clematis, are scattered 
about here and there, tufted. with 
the wool of the sheep, who are 
amicably grazing among the rabbits, 
The rabbits have mined it with 
their burrows here and there: and a 
horseman must keep a bright look- 
out and a firm bridle-hand ; but what 
a magnificent place it is for a gallop! 
Indeed, if you came here towards sun- 
set, or in the cook of the early morn- 
ing, you might come across a string of 
thorough-breds from the neighbour- 
ing training stable. <A dip into a lit; 
tle valley, with a stream in the bot- 
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tom, and then up again and_still 
upwards, .Now you are_breasting 
the steep slopes of the downs, and 
the breaths of air that stirred. fitful- 
ly below have swelled. into a gentle 
breeze. You look back on a,bur- 
nished panorama of wheat crops and 
grass fields lying against the black 
masses. of the woods, and flecked 
with the shadows of those fleeey 
clouds that are floating dreamily 
across the azure sky. And whata 
view there is in all directions from 
the summit! On the one side, the 
fair fertility of the weald, .that 
stretches in meadows and cornland, 
in orchards and hop-gardens, | to 
that blue line of gentle eminences 
seen faintly through the heat-haze 
in the distance; on the other, the 
broad valley of the Thames, with the 
battlements and keeps of Windsor 
on the sky-line. One way, were the 
smoke canopy to thin and lift, you 
might distinguish the square towers 
of Westminster and the dome and 
cross and ball of St..Paul’s; while 
all around you slowly recognise the 
heights that are the glory and land: 
marks of their respective localities, 
Strictly speaking, we should press 
you into continuing the walk, for 
we have many miles to go, and 
much that is beautifal to admire, 
before we have brought our work 
to an end, or honourably earned our 
dinner, But we would rather part 
company before you are thoroughly 
bored, and prefer to change the 
scene to Scotland. 

Bat whither shall we bend our 
wandering steps in the rare embar- 
rassment of half-savage riches in the 
shaggy land of the mountain. and 
the flood? Shall we take our walk 
on the Border or in the Highlands; 
or if in the Highlands, shall it be 
in, the west or in the north, in the 
midlands, or among the highest. of 
the Grampians? In the Highlands, 
we say decidedly, for reasons we 
need hardly pause to condescend 














upon; and, to avoid inviting invidi- 
ous comparisons, we shall leave 
identification to the reader’s im- 
agination. In the Highlands, and 
especially on the western coast, 
there is always an element of cli- 
matic uncertainty which you are 
inclined to regard as a_ blessing 
when the chances have turned up 
in your favour. The night before, 
the barometer was tending down, 
and the questionable clouds that 
shrouded the sunset bad cast their 
perceptible shadows on the faces of 
your fellow-tourists. When, in the 
words of the Queen of the May, you 
bid the boots call you early in the 
morning, anxiety belied your ill- 
assumed confidence. And when his 
heavy knuckles interrupted your 
slumbers, he had nothing very satis- 
factory to say. The clouds of the 
evening sky were a joke to the 
morning grimness. You looked out 
from your window on curtains of 
vapour that shrouded the loch and 
the mountain from your sight. There 
was nothing reassuring in the feel- 
ing of the wind, that fanned your 
forehead like the forerunner of rain, 
and vexed your ear with a watery 
sough. But a man must trust 
something to fate, and inaction in 
the Highlands is immeasurably de- 
pressing. You take heart of grace 
and start. You bear the bell of the 
early steamer chiming somewhere 
out of blank space like a fog-signal, 
For anything you can sce, setting 
temperature out of the question, 
you might as well be in the inner- 
most recesses of a double-heated 
Turkish bath. But you have lost 
your road before, and as yet it is 
not easy to mistake it; so you set 
the stout heart to the stey brae, and 
boldly burn your bridges behind 
you, And you receive your rich 
reward, even sooner than you had 
dared to hope. There are light 
rifts overhead, that quickly widen 
and brighten. When the sun has 
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once unlocked the wheels of his 
chariot, he swiftly follows up his 
advantage. The vapoury veils have 
not a chance with him; they shrivel 
up into drifting shreds before his 
glories, and float away into cool 
corners and nooks, The whole re- 
splendent prospect to the seaward 
lies extended all of a sudden at your 
feet, seen through a fresh and limpid 
transparency that throws everything 
into sharp-edged relief. The gleam- 
ing crescent of the breaking surf 
and the rippling waters of the loch 
beyond it: the braces of heather 
and the hills of grass, with the 
fleecy flocks that lie huddled to- 

ther on them: the steamers 
whistling at the wharf behind, with 
the unlucky passengers embarking, 
who are to be doomed to supine in- 
activity: the brown sails of the 
fishing-boats scarcely swelling to 
the light cat’s-paws: the flights of 
stooping sea-fowl: the low verdant 
islands in the middle distance: 
the clear outlines of the rocky 
peaks, whose base is battered by 
the breakers of the Atlantic. 

But your road leads to the land- 
ward, and there is pleasure enough in 
the sights and sensations that beckon 
you along it. The oak-copses are 
glistering in showers of fog-drops. 
The birds are twittering merrily to 
the promise of the brilliant day; 
now and then a hare hops out 
upon your path, or you Love a 
flying glance at the white stern of 
a roe, as he bounds gracefully into 
the thicker cover. Beyond the 
copses you emerge on the moors, 
where you hear the shrill ery of 
the grouse-cock, and the plaintive 
whistle of the shy curlew. The 
moors reach away from you on 
either side in brown rolling stretches 
of heather, cut up here and there 
by black peat-hags. There is not a 
human being or a habitation, for 
the moment, within sight or hear- 
ing; your bed and the boots and 
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your southern fellow-tourists seem 
to be left long leagues and days 
bebind you. If ever you care for 
communing with yourself quietly, 
with the mellowing lights of heaven 
falling softly on your past and your 
future, now is one of those rare 
opportunities that come too seldom 
in the course of your pilgrimage. 
Ha! what is that? A sea-eagle, as 
we live, winging his flight towards 
the loch, and sharp-set for his 
breakfast; and the sight is far rarer 
than it should be, now that he is 
so ruthlessly shot down by the 
keepers, while fancy prices are given 
for his eggs. It may be true that 
the eagle’s moral qualities have 
been absurdly idealised by the 
poets. He is a fierce and truculent 
savage, and, like all savages, a 
glutton to boot; and he assuredly 
shows to anything but advantage, 
when, after having gorged himself 
on a heavy meal, he crumples up 
into a shapeless ball of feathers, 
resigning himself to the slow labours 
of digestion. But When you come 
across him of a glorious morning 
like this, soaring in the strength of 
his magnificent pinions, he is as the 
warlike Osmanli admidst the joys of 
battle to the same individual in 
peace-time in the sensuous-seclusion 
of his harem. 

Leaving him behind, and his 
heathery hunting-grounds, you cross 
the ridge and clear the plateau to 
descend the watershed on the other 
side. You may safely leave the 
road if you care to, for the road, 
that has been most scientifically 
engineered, tediously descends by 
easy gradients, losing itself and 
alternately reappearing omg 3 the 
copsewood. Still, you may be the 
better of a guide; and here you 
have one, vociferous indeed, yet 
not importunate. In these dark 
ee under coverings of em- 
rald duckweed, are the troubled 
sources of the translucent stream 
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which waters the pastures of the 
strath below you. But before it 
runs so smooth and shallow, string- 
ing a succession of silvery lochs on 
its course, it has to tumble a couple 
of thousand feet or so, with little 
elbow-room to do it in, Down it 
goes, through a series of gorges, 


* leaping in foaming little cascades, 


roaring with all its tiny force in 
scores of tempestuous miniature cat- 


- aracts, catching its breath in swirl 


ing pools before it breaks forth 
in upon its headlong career. 
nless you could leap and light 
on your feet like the chamois, or 
wear wings on your doubled-soled 
walking - boots, & da Mercury, it 
would be sheer matter of impossi- 
bility to keep close company with 
it throughout. But, by dint of 
scrambling and slipping, cutting off 
precipitous corners, and swinging 
<= downwards by bending 
oughs, you make shift somehow 
to rejoin it in the rocky cleft at the 
bottom. The path you have found 
or forced is but seldom trodden, 
and the pair of ravens who have 
their nesting-place in the rocky re- 
cess greet your intrusion with dis- 
cordant croaks, that are meant un- 
mistakably for malignant execra- 
tions. The sun rarely touches these 
depths, except when he makes a 
flying shot through the hill-tops 
some time late in the afternoon ; and 
it is an — change from their 
sombre ows into the light of 
the widening valley below. ence 
your path, though it sometimes 
rises, on the whole leads down- 
wards in an easy descent. Now it 
winds through groups of Scotch firs, 
more or less shattered and storm- 
beaten, throwing out their distort- 
ed limbs over jungles of luxuriant 
bracken. Now it runs by the shores 


of silent lakelets, their surface sel- 

dom broken by the oar, and reflecting 

in their glassy mirror their fringe 

of weeping birches. Here and there 
Zz 
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the oppression of the solitude is re- 
liev a shooting-box or a shep- 
herd’s cottage, and in either case the 
sporting dogs or the collies are 
sure to awaken the echoes with a 
shrill chorus of clamorous haying ; 
or mayhap you may come on a 
lonely kirk, with the lowly manse 
within a stone’s throw; and a tiny 
school and a humble schoolmaster’s 
house, and a hovel that may be 
tenanted by the minister's man, 
How on earth the most fervent 
piety, or the most impassioned _elo- 
quence, can evoke even the pban- 
tom of a decent congregation, is a 
mystery you cannot profess to fa- 
thom. The prolific Celts that once 
raagee the valley have long since 

en swept away, to give place to 
the sheep and the deer. You saw 
the grass-grown foundation of one 
of their deserted hamlets, scarring 
the turf of the little knoll that was 
lapped on three sides in a loop of 
the stream. But the present popa- 
lation of these parts has no notion 
of distance; and in many a wind- 
ing hill-valley that runs up among 
the roots of the hills are the buts 
of shepherds and keepers and gil- 
lies, whose existence. one never sus- 
pects till it is betrayed by the peat- 
reek from the chimneys. 

By this time, however, you must 
have had nearly enough of it, though 
you did have an opportunity of we 
ing your fast at mid-day on oat- 
cakes and ewe-milk cheese, bottled 
ale and a caulker of whisky, follow- 
ing up the meal with a pipe and a 
siesta, basking on the balmy bank 
of the river. So that as you pass 
the last of the milestones with a 
perceptible limp, you welcome the 
chimneys of your place of destina- 
tion, where you have prudently 
timed yourself to anticipate the ad- 
vent of the cross-country mail and 
the tourist-laden steamers. 

There are who turn up 
their noses at Scotland as a touring ‘ 
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country, which of course is absurd. 
Perhaps the chief objection to it, as 
it appears to us, besides. the prepon- 
derating type of tourist, who is not 
to be ignored, and the climate, which 
often is not. to be defended, is the tan- 
talising characteg of your most ro- 
mantic walks. The grouse rise whir- 
ring from the heather around you, 
skimming the knolls in their swift 
flight, and dropping provokingly 
ahead ; the black game may be seen 
towards dusk gathering im clusters 
on the bougbs of the fir-trees; the 
antlered hart, sending his hinds be- 
fore him, goes trotting leisurely over 
the forest-steeps, to show his antlered 
profile on the sky-line before van- 
ishing from view. The salmon are 
leaping in their favourite pools, and 
the lively little trout: on the feed in 
the lochs are rippling the surface in 
widening circles. Deer and game- 
birds seem to show by their indiffer- 
ent familiarity that they know you 
are there upon sufferance, and impo. 
tent to harm them. A simple way- 
farer, without gun, rifle, or rod among 
your belongings, you are apt half 
to forget the beauty of those moun- 
tain preserves while walking through 
them with hands that are innocent 
of bloodshed; and you are envying 
the inmates of the shooting-boxes 
and the lodges, whom you see abroad 
with their dogs and their gillies. 
In your walks on the Continent, on 
the other hand, you are not often 
tempted in that way. There may 
be game in abundance in some of 
those great forests—forests that are 
really set thick with trees, in place 
of being bare hillsides, /ucus a non 
lucendo—but it is relatively rarely 
that you get a.glimpse of it. And 


the sportsmen you come across, with: 


their tasselled game-bags and fringed 
gaiters, with their short guns slang 
to their shoulders, and their long- 
backed badger-hounds following at 
their heels, seem to belong to distinct 
varieties of your species, and to have 
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got themselves up were te | for 
scenes in “ Der Freyschiitz.” As for 
those ranges of the High Alps, &c., 
that are thrown open to the admira- 
tion and pedestrian achievements of 
the public, in these the sport is my- 
thical. We believe in the presence 
of troops of chamois in the Royal Ba- 
varian preserves, that cast the sha- 
dows of their precipitous terraces 
over the stillness of the Kénigsee, 
and of moufflons in the Piedmontese 
solitudes that are kept sacred to his 
Majesty of Italy. Nay, we have 
had our attention called to shift- 
ing specks in the Pyrenean snow- 
slopes that, as we were confidently 
informed, were izzards; and in 
Switzerland we have eaten ovet- 
poweringly savoury meat that: was 
served as chamois venison, and sug- 
gested goat. But in the absence of 
all sporting distractions, save the 
occasional whistle of the marmot 
from among the beds of Alpine 
roses and the boulder-strewn rocks, 
you can resign yourself absolutely 
to the enjoyment of the changing 
and dissolving views, and revel in 
the grandeur of the glaciers and 
snow-fields. 5; 
There can be no question that 
Alpine mountaineering is one of 
the most infallible tonics in the 
world. Prolonged mental exertion 
has reacted on the bodily frame; 
your nights have been broken, and 
your days have dragged ; you loathe 
your food, and your limbs fail you 
when you make a point of attempt- 
ing your regular exercise. You turn 
your eyes and thoughts longingly 
towards the Alps. From the day 
and hour when you have: decided 
upon taking your ticket, you begin 
sensibly to pick up. We will say 
you enter Switzerland by way of 
Neuchatel, the least crowded, and, 
to our mind, the pleasantest of all 
the routes, and you are landed late 
in the evening in that most admir- 
able of hotels—the Bellevue. The 
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panoramic view that greets you next 
morning, from the splintered peaks 
that encircle Mont Blane to the 
glittering summits of the nearer 
Oberland, with those pleasures of 
anticipation that come rushing upon 
your mind, might alone repay you 
for the lengthy journey. As to 
achieving the feats of endurance 
and daring that make the glory of 
the heroes of the Alpine Club, that 
is a matter of taste and tempera- 
ment, It is not given to every 
man to scrape out a precarious foot- 
ing on an imaginary ledge—a ledge, 
like Euclid’s line, with length with- 
out breadth—with a precipice above 
and nothing beneath him ; or to 
cut out the phantoms of steps in 
the face of an ice-wall, whence the 
flinders that fly from the axe go 
whirling away into vague immen- 
sity ; or to bridge the hollow arch 
of the crevassed glacier, supported 
over the abyss by a rope way 
of balustrade. There are people 
who object to making a toil of 


- reposing after a hard climb on a 


bed of mouldy hay in a dilapidated 
chélet, with a slender chance of 
having anything comfortable to eat, 
but en revanche, with the moral cer- 
tainty of being eaten, and with the 
prospect of having to shake yourself 
for a fresh start ere the sun has 
tinged the tops of the mountains. 
But whether you take the moun- 
tains so earnéstly or no—whether 
you go scrambling along high-level 
routes or content yourself with 
sticking to the paths over the hum- 
bler passes—you have much the 
same sense of buoyant exhilaration 
in the presence of that grand ice- 
world that environs you, and in 
the exquisite freshness of the morn- 
ing air. Moderately early rising 
comes' easy to you, as you have 
been constrained to retire early 
failing anything to do; and as the 
partitions, and and stair 
cases of plank in your inn, have 
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been creaking and vibrating since 
long before daybreak. And you 
are repaid already as you are mount- 
ing the signage on the slope, whence 
you look back on the shingle-roofs 
of tke houses of the hamlet that 
cluster round the church by the 
brook. You pass through the fresh- 
ness of the morning smells, for scent 
is a word too artificial to employ— 
from the little meadows redolent 
of the dewy hay, into the resinous 
spruce woods with their carpets of 
bilberries, Here you come across a 
herd of sweet-breathed cows, lazily 
lounging across the path, impatient 
for the morning milking. Higher 
up the tinkling of bells, followed 
by the noise of tumbling gravel, 
makes you lift your eyes to the 
herd of goats att yp ti the 
scanty pasturage the margin of 
the Tittle att 4 ang t 
isolated groups of gnarled weather- 
beaten Wetter-Tannen, on to the 
Alpine meadows, enamelled by the 
blue beds of gentian, and still choral 
with the clang of the cattle chimes, 
It is scarcely an agreeable change 
to the belt of stony desert beyond, 
but the flush of the lights on the 
surrounding peaks makes you forget 
the blank sterility around you, and 
the snow-fields are glittering in a 
silvery glare, and there seems no- 
thing but the negation of an im- 
mortal atmosphere between their 
summits and the azure of the cloud- 
less heavens. You climb up to- 
wards the Col, leaving behind you 
the bloom of the Alpine roses; and 
the patches of snow get thicker, 
until you are slipping and plunging 
about in slush, for the sun is beat- 
ing down on you with tropical 
intensity, and loosening the frozeu 
fetters in which the glaciers lie 
bound. But when you can draw 
your sobbing breath upon the Col, 
after gaining the nearest point of 
vantage, what a gan recompense 
awaits you in the prospect that 





opens at your feet! Waterfalls 
swollen by the melting snows, 
vanishing into invisible chasms 
with a roar that is mellowed 
into a murmur by the distance 
—a stream that will soon grow 
into a river, rushing and swirling 
among, rocks, and gravel-beds, and 
grass patches; and possibly framed 
in an arch of rock, a distant vision 
of luxuriant lowlands, or the sweep 
of the commanding outlines of an- 
other amphitheatre of mountains. 
Then what can be more enjoyable 
than the well-earned evening repose, 
brightened by the reflection of those 
esthetic delights in which you 
have been voluptuously steeping 
your senses, and by the hopes of 
their renewal in the walk on the 
morrow—though these, alas! may 
rove fallacious as the mirage? 
ether you have found shelter in 
some grim hospice, where everything, 
from the storm-battered shutters to 
the surrounding rocks, is suggestive 
of the desolation of interminable 
winter, broken by the fugitive ap- 
parition of the spectre of a summer. 
Or in the snug village inn in the 
sheltered valley, where you can 
stroll out in slippers after the even- 
ing meal, down the street that runs 
between hay-sheds and chélets, to 
the bridge that spans the glacier 
water. Or in the grand hotel, no 
bad place in its way, where your 
body is refreshed with French cook- 
ery, and your mind with piles of the 
leading journals; where you may 
take a passing plunge in the world 
you are fleeing, but the world in an 
undress of shooting-coats and lin- 
seys; and where you may sip your 
coffee in an arm-chair under the 
portico, luxuriating in the warmth 
of the evening air, and looking out 
upon the moonlight as it slumbers 
on the lake, 
From Switzerland to Southern 
Europe is a sharp transition, and 
in the south pedestrian exercise is 
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very little in fashion anywhere. 
You must follow it, indeed, under 
exceptional . difficulties, since the 
natives take you either for a pau- 
per or a Innatic when they see you 
plodding along on foot. In semi- 
oriental Spain, as in most of the 
lands of the East, you are almost 
bound to have your horse led after 
you in state, if you hope to be 
treated with decent civility, and 
made welcome to such accommoda- 
tion as the posadas offer. To be sure, 
the animal carries the saddle-bags, 
with reserves of what Major Dugald 
Dalgetty called the provant, and so 
far is useful as well as ornamental. 
And Spain, like Sicily, is a country 
where you need something more 
than your unaided legs to cover the 
wearisome stages that often lie 
between your projected baiting- 
laces; to lay the treeless, sun- 
baked plains behind yon, or those 
tame swamp-covered valleys that 
are often hotbeds of malaria. But 
then, again, you get into glorious 
hill-scenery, where the impulse to 
dismount becomes irresistible in the 
case of the confirmed pedestrian. 
It is not that you cannot confide in 
the sure-footedness of your trusty 
horse, still more of your mule; 
although the road may be like an 
unrailed staircase out of repair, and 
channelled and strewn with débris 
by the overflow of some unbridled 
torrent. It is not only that you 
have to pay involuntary attention 
to your bridle-hand, and to preserv- 
ing the equilibrium that is being 
perpetually imperilled. But no 
amount of craning over from the 
saddle will show you the picturesque 
depths beneath, where the river is 
brawling and tumbling between 
its excavated banks, baring the 
gnarled roots of the venerable cork- 
trees. The overhanging cliff pre- 
vents your raising your eyes to the 
crests of the sierra that is ss 
above you; and should you cast bac 
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a lingering glance at some striking 
object you are leaving behind, and 
of which you would fain carry away 
a mental photograph, the chances are 
you are knocked out of your seat, to 
form the subject of a memorial cross. 
In such circumstances you would 
naturally dismount, and stride bold- 
ly on ahead, leaving animals and 
attendants to follow at their leis- 
ure; or you would loiter behind 
until you lost sight of them. Un- 
happily, were you to dispense with 
the services of your guide, you 
might well be left bedless and sap- 
perless, to say nothing of jeotealils 
risks from the skulking ratero, or 
footpads. And so on those grand 
mountain-roads of Andalusia that 
lie to the south of the forbidding 
barrier of the Morena, and even 
among the green wooded bills of 
the Asturias and Basque provinces, 
with their rushing salmon-streams 
and their brawling waterfalls, the 
would-be pedestrian is shackled, as 
it were, or held in a lasso attached 
to his saddle-bow, very much to the 
vexation of his spirit. 

In southern Italy, though walk- 
ing is not much in fashion among 
our countrymen, and still less so 
among the natives, we have made 
agreeable promenades from certain 
headquarters. And there is no bet- 
ter way of examining the long back- 
bone of the Apennines, than going 

uietly along the roads that connect 
the mountain towns and the vil- 
lages. You make experience of the 
torments of an earthly purgatory 
by shutting yourself up in the pub- 
lie carriages of the country, with 
their stumbling, half-starved screws, 
impelled at an immense expenditure 
of whipeord and semi-pious execra- 
tions ; with their knotty cushions and 
rickety windows and creaking axle- 
trees; with their clouds of dust 
and swarms of vermin; with the 
bulky priests and bulkier conta- 
dinas, with their baskets and squal- 
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ling children, who used generally to 
be the companions of your travel. 
But on foot, you make your early 
start, taking your long noonday 
siesta; and even when the sun is 
flaming overhead, there is an abun- 
dance of air stirring. You come on 
shady moss-grown fountains where 
you may innocently slake your 
thirst, and you walk along the 
windings of cornice roads never 
trodden by the ordinary tourist, but 
commanding at every turn enchant- 
ing views over the plains, You pass 
under the rock-perched castles of 
medieval robber-tyrants, which 
have each their legend of blood and 
horror if you only have leisure 
to puzzle it out. In the public 
rooms of rambling old inns, situated 
in the steep and narrow streets of 
half-forgotten towns that may boast 
their cathedral, and churches, and 
abandoned convents, and crumbling 
battlemented walls, you may make 
the acquaintance of pleasant-man- 
nered and voluble gentlemen who 
are willing enough to aet cicerone 
to the stranger. To be sure, the 
sleeping-accommodation is often an- 
ti-soporific, while the fare is coarse 
and sometimes scanty; The wine 
rarely tempts you to excess, and 
you rather gulp it by way of neces- 
sary penance. But if you are young 
and strong, these are but minor in- 
conveniences, preparing you for the 
comparative luxuries of the Capua, 
where you may happen next to lay 
yourself up in ordinary. — 

A winter spent in Rome un- 
doubtedly disposes to indolence, 
save in the case of the thorough- 
paced antiquarian or enthusiastic 
classical archeologist. Dinners and 
danees and whist at the club lead 
to late hours and lazy mornings. 
‘The gates that open on the sur- 
rounding country are only to be 
reached by rougbly-paved streets, 
A lounge on the Pineian Hill, a 
‘stroll in the Borghese gardens, are 


the limits of the activity of many 
men of athletic frame and energetic 
temperaments. Should your stay 
be short, it is hard to hire decent 
riding-horses ; and accordingly, even 
the meets of the fox-hounds are less 
numerously attended than they 
might otherwise be. But one may 
do much worse than repair to these 
gatherings on foot. In our days at 
least, the chances were that a plu- 
rality of foxes were moving at once. 
They ran cunning in rings among the 
labyrinth of ruins; they had their 
lairs and subterranean tracks among 
the heaps of dilapidated masonry 
overgrown by a tangled luxuriance 
of bramble. ‘ Moreover, when they 
did take heart and break away, there 
were formidable oaken fences that 
balked the field of their gallop, if 
the pioneers with saws and axes. did 
not happen to be well to the front. 
Then if you were out with a staff 
that served on a pinch as a leaping- 
pole, you might see as much of the 
unt as most of the best-mounted 
equestrians, After breathing the 
close air of the Corso and Babuino, 
it was delightful to expand your 
lungs in the free space of the Cam- 
pagoa, True, you had but ex- 
changed one set of ruins for an- 
other: temples and baths, amphi- 
theatres and decaying dwellings, 
dating from the middle ages, that 
had been quarried from the monu- 
ments of ancient Rome, for aque- 
ducts and tombs, and the fragments 
of imperial villas. You knew that 
the deadly poison of the malaria 
lay lurking under the innocent- 
looking turf, among the roots of 
the beds of wild thyme and violets 
that. would burst into flower and 
fragrance with the outbreak of the 
spring. During the day, at all 
events, the virulence of the poison 
lay dormant; and for once you 
opened the pores of the skin, and 
sent the blood in swift circula- 
tion through the veins: and while 
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you had we oe up and draw breath, 
being shockingly out of training, 


you could feast your eyes on the 
marvels in the middle distance that 
Jay between the walls of the Eternal 
City and the purple crests. of the 
Sabine hills. 

There are good walks to be had 
to the north and west of Naples, 
and a pleasant variety they make 
from the Chiaia and the Villa 
Reale. In summer, of course, the 
heat puts exercise out of the ques- 
tion; while in winter the climate 
is ineffably treacherous, There are 
brilliant breaks in the weather, no 
doubt; but then you have to pick 
your steps through deep - grooved 
lanes of tenacious clay,—sloughs of 
despond, and of stagnant water, 
which are the lowest circles of the 
Inferno of the much-enduring Nea- 
politan horses, But yon are richly 
repaid when you come out on such 
ravishing views as are to be enjoyed 
from the Camaldoli or the Capo di 
Monte; when you wander along 
the terraces over Misenum or by 
the submerged remains of the an- 
cient Baie ; or when you emerge on 
the shores of the Lago d’Agnano, 
or burn the soles of your substantial 
London-made boots over the smoul- 
dering fires of the Phiegrean fields. 
And the peninsula of Sorrento 
would be the pedestrian’s paradise, 
could he only count for the best 
part of the year on the climate of 
the early spring. Misled by fond 
recollections of May, we were once 
induced for our sins to take a villa 
at Sorrento for the winter mouths. 
In the first place, we found that it 
rained relentlessly ; in the next, we 
discovered that at the best one had 
but a precarious observation of the 
mid-day sun from the natural ferneries 
and mosseries in the depths of the 
dripping ravine. The paved s by 
whieh you scale the steeps n 
the beetling walls of the orange and 
lemon gardens were turned into tor- 
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rents or rivalets as the case might be, 
It might be grand exercise for the 


muscles, but was singularly depress- 
ing for the mind. On only two or 
three occasions, during a sojourn we 


were compelled to cut short by the 
morbid impulses that: provoked us 
to suicide, there came a really mag- 
nificent winter day. . And then the 
walk to the summits of the moun- 
tain-peaks was a thing to remember. 
The damp of a pouring week had 
dried up as by magic. Not a trace 
of the reeking v. remained to 
east the faintest cloud across the 
transparent atmosphere. And the 
view ranged on the one side over 
the rocks of the Syrens lying at your 
feet round the sweeps of Salerno 
Bay, and the curving sbore of the 
Tyrrhene Sea, the pestilence- 
stricken flats. behind the temples of 
Peestum ; on the other, over Naples 
Bay and its fair archipelago, to the 
Ponzo group and the promontory of 
Terracina. It may be true that in 
all these entrancing localities where 
pature is most beautiful man is most 
vile. There was always an arriére- 
pensée of the possibility of brigands, 
if you were to give heed to the 
cancans current in the hotels ; and it 
is no joke nowadays being picked 
up by ruffians who press for a fabu- 
lous ransom to be negotiated in-an 
impossible time. As matter of fact, 
however, in Spain, Sicily, and Italy, 
after brief experience of realities, we 
have always found these shadowy 
terrors fade away, and have never 
had reason to repent disregard. of 
them: while the phantom of bri- 
gandage which scares its possible 
victims is destructive of the profes- 
sional mendicity which is the bane 
of localities more frequently visit- 
ed; for what is the use of taking 
to’ a trade where there is a dearth 
of the customers by whom you get 
a living? ‘ 
Germany is a delightful cou 
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wart sons of the Fatherland scarcely 
appreciate their privileges. Bonn 
and Heidelberg, jfor example, are 
uviversity towns that are specially 
well known to English visitors ; 
and these may judge for themselves 
how seldom the students are to be 
seen beyond the shady alleys of the 
Rhenish city, or that woodland walk 
on the slopes of the Neckar that 
leads to the beer-barrels and trout- 
pool of the Wolfsbrunnen. The 
Birschen may take steamer from 
the wharf of Bonn for Kénigswinter ; 
or ride donkeys up to the Wirthshaus 
on the Drachenfels, or to that other 
one among the ruins of cloistered 
Heisterbach, But you never meet 
them among the less cockneyfied of 
the Seven Hills, or by the banks of 
the trout-stream in the Aarthal, or 
on the shores of the Laacher See, 
and still less in the volcanic savagery 
of the Eifel. So it is at the most 
frequented of the baths, With the 
exception of Homburg “on the 
height,” most of these lie buried 
in the bottoms of their valleys. It 
is a steep pull to ascend from the 
peotly graduated promenades, among 
the shrubberies of the pink oleander 
and the avenues of the acacias and 
horse-chestnuts, to the wilder and 
wooded country that stretches away 
ever the plains. The Teuton, as a 
rule, never attempts the strain, but 
prefers devoting himself to the 
placid joys of the pipe and the 
digestion of the heavy mid-day meal. 
Yet it is on these open uplands, 
that after duly drinking the waters, 
you may reap the real benefits of 
the Aur. here you court the 
breezes that come blowing across 
Enrope from the Russian oe or 
the German Ocean, from the 

Sea and the Baltic, or the glaciers 
of the Alps. 

Nowhere is the contrast from the 
world to the back of it more strik- 
ing than on the banks of the cos- 
mopolitan Rhine. Below, the rattle 


of the trains wakening the echoes 
of the rocks, from the Drachenfels 
to the Binger Loch, and the cease- 
less plash of the. paddles of the 
steamers. The mobs of excursionists 
are shouting in their native British 
and American for Rhine wines and 
coffee and pale ale. They are fun- 
rolling and studying those _ illus- 
trated panoramas that grow in their 
roportions every year, till the scale 
is become something like a foot to 
the mile; jumbling up Stoltzenfels 
and Ehrenbreitstein, confounding 
schlosses with cold-water establish- 
ments, in their praiseworthy attempts 
at verification of the scenery, In 
the shattered fortalices of the rob- 
ber-knights, modern restaurateurs 
are doing a roaring trade, and le- 
gally levying upon the multitude of 
travellers far heavier contributions 
than fell to their forerunners. Each 
lucre-loving native has his eye on 
the main chance and his romantic 
water-way, from the snug bankers 
and decent shopkeepers downwards. 
Gangs of guides and. porters beset 
you on your way to the hotels; 
pickets of donkey-boys vccup 
each access to the hill paths ; vi 
lage maidens and children, with 
their handfuls of wild flowers, lie in 
ambush in each nook and corner, 
keeping up the pursuit in relays. 
You might as well be at.Greenwich 
fair, or passing a happy day at 
Rosherviile ; and it is as difficult to 
feel either romantic or poetical as 
in these suburban haunts of flaunt- 
ing dissipation. Yet you have 
only to slip round the nearest cor- 
ner, or step aside from the roads 
laid down in the guide-books, to 
enjoy a thoroughly rural walk, and 
find yourself in the heart of primi- 
tive Germany. You clamber up 
the face of the hills that form the 
frontier wall of the great Rhine 
plateau; you strike into a path 
where a finger-post points the way 
to a village ; you meet merry parties 
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of peasant women bringing down 
the produce of their gardens and 
poultry - houses in panniers on 
donkey-back, or in baskets bal- 
anced on their heads, You pass 
the shady springs where they stop 
to chat and refresh themselves, and 
the holy images in wayside shrines, 
before which they are bending in 
reverent devotion. You find the 
deserted villages left unguarded, 
the doors of the comfortable vine- 
covered houses secured only on 
the iateh. The children are away 
in the fields with their parents 
and the cattle, although there 
is plenty of clamorous life about, 
in the shape of the troops of pigs 
thet go foraging through the 
lanes and the open straw-yards. 
It is scarcely a model village, ac- 
cording to English notions. Yet 
all the untidiness is healthy, so to 
speak; and a rill of limpid water 
comes rushing down the middle of 
the roadway. The wine - house, 
with the withered bush over the 
door, is almost the solitary excep- 
tion to the general abandonment. 
Should you chance to drop in there 
for refreshment, the gossip in charge 
will take a seat respectfully by your 
side, and exert herself to do the 
honours to the stranger wayfarer. 
When you get up to take your 
leave of her for ever and a day, 
there is no overcharging; and it 
might be curious to compare the 
price she gets for her chickens from 
the gentlemanly proprietor of the 
Bellevue or the Rheinischer Hof 
with that for which your pouwlet 
figures in his carte. You leave 
the village by a road shaded over 
with walnuts, passing through 
orchards where the plum and 
cherry trees are bending under 


their burden of fruit. You strike 
across country in a direction in- 
clining towards the river, taking 
care to pick your way among the 
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checkered patches of cultivation, so 
as to do no harm to the very pro- 
miscuous crops. Seeing which, 
the hard-working peasant, though 
proverbially jealous of trespass, 
merely straightens his back to raise 
his hang to his cap, and to senda 
kindly greeting in your direction. 
You plunge down into the most 
delightful little valleys, where the 
scattered walnut - trees throw out 
their boughs in the richest profusion 
of foliage, and you may sink over the 
boots in emerald strips of meadows 
as lavishly irrigated as if they were 
in the Delta of the Nile. Again 
you come out on something like 
an English down, with its covers of 
thick furze and broom, while the 
opposite slope is terraced in hang- 
ing vineyards; and anon, at the 
bottom of some winding gorge, you 
get a vision in the reverse of the 
wall of one of those old towns so 
familiar, from their water-front, to 
all tourists on the river. Nothing 
can be finer than the views of the 


_Rhine from the lofty natural  ter- 


races that overhang it. You can 
trace its winding course for miles, 
while beyond the opposite bank, 
and far inland, you have an open 
prospect among the forests and the 
waving corn - fields, Nor can we 
bring those rambling walks on the 
Continent to an end in any more 
convenient neighbourhood. In the 
city of the ieee kings and the 
seven thousand virgins, you have 
a choice of routes through France 
and the Low Countries to all the 
English seaports, from Hull to 
Southampton. And we may add, 
in conclusion, that those who desire 
to combine economy and comfort 
might do worse than cross by 
Flushing and Queenborough, alwa 
supposing that they are not caught 
in the rush that sets to Holland 
from the metropolis in the height of 
the tourist season. 
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Wuexs, at the end of July, intel- 
ligence from the seat of war was 
scanty and uncertain, observers 
could glance back over thé course 
of events which had led to the in- 
teresting situation, The past five 
weeks had seen Russia put away 
from her the reproach of inaction, 
and manifest an energy which might 
itself have been a reproach had not 
many things conspired to favour her 
wilful proceedings, The powerful 
exculpator, Suecess, had so far at- 
tended her. She appeared as a bold 
and uncurbed invader, rather than as 
a victor ; for her capture of N wa, 9 
and her seizure of the Schipka 
over the Balkans were but moderate 
achievements for such an army as 
she had passed across the Danube, 
aud they were thought to be more 
than counterbalanced by successes 
of Osman Pasha not yet clearly 
reported. 

Yes, prudent or not, Russia was, 
so far, wonderfully successful. If 
Constantinople were her objective 
point, she had, since she first began 
to show signs of activity, made huge 
and rapid strides towards her goal. 
Her virtually unopposed advance 
must have .astonished herself as 
much as it surprised the world that 
was watching her. While she stood 
irresolute. on the left bank of the 
Danube, the difficulties of her un- 
dertaking must have presented 
themselves to her powerfully. Well 
they might do so, With the river 
commanded by hostile gunboats; 
with the enemy’s batteries on the 
right. bank, quite capable of re- 
plying to her guns on the left; 
with the flower of the Turkish army 
watching to pounce on her the mo- 
ment she set foot on Bulgarian soil, 
how greatly were the chances 
against her effecting a successful 


landing! how more greatly against 
her being able to maintain her 
armies in Bulgaria if she should, by 
grand efforts, succeed in passing 
them over! 

And yet she crossed the Danube 
with trifling Joss. She at once 
established herself on the Turkish 
bank; and she had since pushed 
her forces up to and across the 
Balkans, Already her hand was 
stretched to grasp Adrianople ; and 
the shadow of it was creating cou- 
fusion and despair in Stamboul and 
in the heart of Islam. She seemed 
the very minion of Fortune. Im- 
pelled, probably, by political mo- 
tives to essay the a of the 
river against her military judgment, 
she found the adventure compar- 
atively easy. Suspicious of the 
feeble resistance which might cover 
some deeply-laid plot, half alarmed 
at her impunity, she planted her 
foot nervously on Turkish land, 
and went softly until she saw her 
eolamns numerous and _ strongly 
posted on the farther shore. Even 
then there was no sound of defiance 
from the Turk; and she was able 
to extend her powers far to the 
south, with but faint opposition, 
seizing towns at will and over- 
turning the native governments, 
Save for an unavailing contest 
which a small body of Turks might 
have raised here and there, the 
Russian march seemed to be through 
one of those fabled territories where 
the defenders had been suddenly 
turned to stone by an angry deity 
—the defenders, but not the popu- 
lation; for the Russians appear to 
have found large numbers of the 
Ottoman race alive, however few 
they may have left so. 

While of the two great natural 
barriers one was crossed in great 
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force and the passes of the other 
secured, the artificial obstacles, the 
fortresses, commanded little or no 
attention. But, seeing his way now 
prepared over the Balkans, it seems 
to have occurred to the Czar or his 
advisers that it might be well just 
to crack, en passant, these unob- 
trusive fortresses, because, however 
deathlike their condition might be, 
“ stone-dead hath no fellow.”* Ac- 
cordingly, his troops advanced from 
the Dobrudscha against Silistria, 
and a force under the: Czarewitch 
began to invest Rustchuk. Since 
quitting the shore vf Roumania, the 
progress of the Russians had been 
almost a triumphal march for its 
freedom, almost a race for its rapid- 
ity. To the Moslems it was as the 
path of the oe angel, at- 
tended by torture and fiendish out- 
rage to the living and the dead. 

Up to this point the invaders 
seemed most accurately to have 
gauged the military eapacity of 
their antagonists. ‘They themselves 
certainly did not make war secundum 
artem; but they received no hint 
from the adversary that their ir- 
regularities would be turned to 
their hurt, or even that they were 
noted. Still, it would have been 
better to incur delay, and even the 
reproach of pedantry, than to dash 
so boldly at the quarry; because 
war is such a dangerous game, and 
so many of its points must be left 
to fortune, that it is simple fool- 
hardiness to neglect ordinary and 
obvious precautions. ‘There is this 
difference, too, between a faineant 
and a beaten enemy—the degree of 
the latter’s prostration may be esti- 
mated, and he may be treated ac- 
cordingly ; but who can say when 
or why the former may’shake him- 
self out of his torpor, and rebuke 
rashness in a bloody lesson? 
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Her circumstances considered, the 
forcing of the passage of the Danube 
by Russia was a most hazardous 
operation —one which an enemy 
situated as the Porte was might 
have altogether frustrated, or, ‘at 
the least, might have made s0 ex: 
pensive to her as to cripple her 
farther action. Having advanced 
to the left bank of the river, she 
was constrained to make the at- 
tempt; but she owed it to herself 
to leave no expedient untried which 
could reduce the risks of the adven- 
ture. The manner in which her 
troops crossed, although it was at- 
tended with complete success, was 
anything but masterly. She had 
not a sufficient flotilla to keep con- 
tinually pouring men on to the right 
bank, but the boats or arks which 
brought the first instalment had 
to return for a second, and so on. 
There was no provision, as far as 
we know, against the Turkish 
steam-vessels, ‘except the batteries 
on shore. When bridges were-con- 
structed, they were at first quite 
insufficient for the necessary traffic, 
and would -have infaltibly been 
blocked if a reverse in the field 
had rendered a retreat into Rou- 
mania advisable —a contingency 
which no prudent general would 
have omitted from his caleulations. 
Then the 10,000 who were left 
to shift for themselves in the Dob- 
rudscha were put in great peril; 
and the force which was landed at 
Sistova might have been destroyed. 
For many days after the first seizare 
of Sistova the Russian troops south 
of the river were in the greatest 
jeopardy. And afterwards, when 
they began to push forward toward 
Tirnova, their columns were con- 
tinually liable to be attacked in 
flank by superior forces, It was 
not until they had got 150,000 
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men across—that is to say, till 
about the 12th July—that they 
could be considered as able to take 
care of themselves. It has been 
the fashion to explain the impunity 
with which the Russians ran so 
many unwarrantable hazards, by 
saying that the Turkish leader was 
short of men, and was continually 
demanding reinforcements which 
could not be furnished. The truth 
is, that at the time of the Russian 
passage of the Danube, Abdul Kerim 
ad not less than 180,000 men of 
all arms under his command. Com- 
binations might have been made 
with these to crush the invader 
when he was 30,000, 50,000, or 
90,000 strong south of the river. 
Nothing of the kind was done; 
but that does not prove that the 
Russian strategy was justifiable. 
Even after the Russian force was 
sufficient to maintain itself, it was 
so rashly extended, in the over- 
powering desire to dash on to Con- 
stantinople, that the advantage de- 
rivable from its numbers was much 
lessened. 

We kuow that while the Russian 
army was thus tempting fortune 
the Turks remained passive; why, 
it is impossible to say, until they 
choose to speak themselves. But 
towards the end of July it was evi- 
dent that the Porte was not satisfied 
with the manner in which the war 
was being conducted on its side, for 
the commander-in-chief was super- 
seded. About the same time Sulei- 
man Pasha, who had been so suc- 
cessful against the Montenegrins, 
was ordered to proceed with a por- 
tion of his force to the southern 
slopes of the Balkans. 

The Turkish navy continued to 
be a disappointment, and did no 
service such as might have been ex- 
pected from its strength, and from 
its supremacy in the black sea. 

The campaign in Asia became 
uneventful as July drew to a close. 


Mukhtar Pasha kept what he had 
regained, but did not win further 
laurels, 

It was while things were in the 
state above described that two poli- 
tical events, not of magnitude but 
of significance, gave food to spec- 
ulation, and kept interest alive, 
England reinforced her Mediter- 
ranean garrisons, and Austria em- 
powered her Minister to mobilise a 
portion of her army. Though these 
were but mild hints, their meaning 
was unmistakable. There is a point 
beyond which neither of these Pow- 
ers will suffer Russia’s appropriation 
of Turkish territory to extend. 
Thus two of the shadows which 
had, all through the war, been 
glooming over the invasion, had at 
length become substantial, though 
not yet offensive. Mild, however, 
as these measures undoubtedly were, 
they were nevertheless important. 
Between the neutrality which, with 
folded arms, watches and protests, 
and the neutrality which stands 


** Like greyhounds in the slips 
Straining upon the start,” 


there is a wide gulf. What was 
before a fencing with “ quips and 
sentences, and paper bullets of the 
brain,” had now become a tampering 
with edged tools and loaded fire- 
arms. The danger had become 
greatly aggravated toa Power which 
seemed driven along by a resistless 
fate, which could not control her 
own acts, or the acts of her friends, 
whose necessities might, spite of all 
care, cause her to bruise the feet of 
those whose enmity she would fain 
have trodden clear of. If Russia 
did not before realise the profound 
unwisdom of engaging in a war 
which many of the Powers of Eu- 
rope deprecated, she must now have 
been becoming unpleasantly aware 
of it. To fight with two heavy 
swords suspended above . her head 
can have been by no means agree- 
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able. These mild demonstrations 
seemed to mark the turning-point in 
a career which had hitherto been 
almost without impediment. 
Misfortunes are said never to 
come singly, and certainly these 
warlike attitudes of Austria and 
England were contemporaneous 
with other signs of a changing des- 
tiny. Suleiman Pasha, with some 
of his Montenegrin troops, reached 
the southern slopes of the Balkans ; 
and the more able leading of Me- 
hemet Ali began to make itself 
felt in Bulgaria. The Russians, 
who, to do them justice, seemed 
never to decline a fight when the 
enemy chose to come at all in their 
way, thought they would clear 
Plevna of the Turks who were 
holding it—a very reasonable idea, 
since Plevna is unpleasantly near 
to the line Nicopolis - Selvi, or 
even the line Nicopolis - Tirnova. 
The Turks in Bulgaria had been 
keeping their movements concealed, 
and, indeed, belief in their continued 
inaction had become confirmed, so 
that there was really no great curi- 
osity felt as to whether they might 
be Lens or there : the thoughts of 
those who watched the invasion 
were fixed on the advancing Rus- 
sians. But the mystery preserved 
by the Ottoman generals had done 
something more than baffle re- 
porters: it had left the enemy in 
ignorance, and allowed him to de- 
ceive himself to his injury. Osman 
Pasha, the general commanding at 
Widdin, had, it appears, pushed for- 
ward with some of his force and 
occupied Plevna— an obviously 
proper move, for it brought him 
within striking distance of the Rus- 
sian lines of march which we have 
named above. The Russians found 
out that he was there; but by their 
own showing they did not know in 
what strength he was. Thus, when 
they went to drive him out it was 
impossible to calculate the exact 
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foree which might be proper for 
them to use ; but this caused the 
Russian commander little uneasi- 
ness, his mind leaning with all con- 
fidence on the idea that his follow- 
ing would certainly smite the Turks 
hip and thigh. Only a skirmish 
seems to have occurred on the first 
day (19th July) of his attack, for 
he became speedily aware that he 
would be overmatched. So he sent 
for reinforcements, as did also the 
Turkish leader ; and if we may-ac- 
cept the Russian bulletin as aceu- 
rate, 7500 Russians were, ov the 
20th, confronted by 20,000 Turks. 
In the night between 20th and 21st 
July 3000 more Russians came up, 
leaving the Turks still two to one 
nearly ; but nevertheless, the Rus- 
sian general attacked on the lat- 
ter date. With one brgade he 
assaulted Osman’s position on the 
north, and with a regiment and ene 
battery on the east. But the result 
was as unfortunate as unexpected, 
The Turks showed no sign of 
blenching at sight of an enemy, but 
received his attack with determina- 
tion, and, after a severe fight, drove 
him off, much discomfited, with a 
loss of two colonels and fourteen 
officers killed, one general and 
thirty-six officers wounded, and 
2000 men (including, as we. sup- 
pose, killed and wounded). 

This success was, after a few days, 
followed by the expulsion. of the 
Russians from Lovatz, which was 
accomplished by a Turkish division. 
The — not only added to the 
éclat which had attended the de- 
fence of Plevna, but it entailed a 
capture from the enemy of arms 
and ammunition in some quantity, 
It was another menace to the Rus- 
sian position at Tirnova. . The 
Turks were evidently beginning to 
stir themselves, and there were so 
many of them about, and the Rus- 
sian chain was so extended that 
this waking up to action could not 
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but lead to uncomfortable reflec- 
tions. The invasion seemed to have 
been planned, or at any rate exe- 
cuted, on the assumption that the 
Turks would move very little to 
prevent it, or, if they did move, 
would do so with but little result 
against such superior troops as the 

. would contend with. But the fal- 
lacy of any such idea was becoming 
painfully apparent. The Turks 
were evidentiv liable to fits of 
activity, and while the fit was on 
them their fighting was what is 
called in the western hemisphere of 
this “ planet” a caution to sinners, 

The events which we have de- 
scribed being but partial actions, 
were certain to be succeeded by 
others more general. It was not 
probable that an army so numerous 
as the Russian would acquiesce in 
leaving to the enemy positions 
which they considered necessary to 
their safety vr convenience, because 
10,000 men here, or 1500: men 
there, had met with a_ reverse; 
neither, supposing the Muscovites 
content to put up with these contre- 
temps, could it be expected that the 
Turks, after marked success, would 
refrain from further encroachment. 
Certainly, therefore, it was impera- 
tive that a grander effort should be 
made, It was made; and this time 
the Russian general, Kriidener, took 
care not to be undermanned. His 
force is given variously at 50,000 
and 60,000, either number repre- 
senting what would have been con- 
sidered a respectable army in the 
last century ; and 50,000 is the 
strength at ‘which the Turkish 
army, still under Osman, was set 
down. 

The dispositions of the latter, as 
far as they are made known to us, 
were more careful, and evinced 
more foresight, than is usual in 
Turkish precautionary measures, 
and they appear to have been ably 
conceived. Every natural advan- 


tage afforded by the ground abont 
Plevna was turned to account. The 
natural deficiencies were compensat- 
ed by trenchwork, which, from the 
security which it afforded, must 
have been admirably defiladed. And 
the trenches were strengthened by 
redoubts at convenient points. 
There were three lines of defence, 
all in the horse-shoe form, the heels 
of ‘the shoes being connected by a 
river, whieh washed the position, 
and formed a natural barrier on one 
side. The area of the battle ex- 
tended so far beyond the town as 
to include some of the outlying 
villages, 

The attack is reported to have 
commenced on the 28th July, but 
we are not informed whether the 
numbers engaged were from the 
first as we have stated them, or 
whether they had by reinforce- 
ments been brought to that strength 
by the 30th, when Kridener made 
his last and most strenuous effort. 
Indeed, it is to this action of the 
30th that the correspondents have 
devoted their powers of description. 

As we read the accounts, it is 
evident that the Turks were, either 
from advantage of position or from 
the number of their guns, superior 
on the whole in artillery ; but never- 
theless, that the Russians were able 
to bring their ordnance to bear in 
such fashion that they silenced the 
artillery-fire of the outermost, and, 
to a great. extent, of the second 
lines. This they probably managed 
by directing all their pieces on the 
line which they were immediately 
attacking. They were able, more- 
over, to outflank, in more than one 
instance, the Turkish position—an 
ability which, by the way, tells 
rather against the equality of num- 
bers, and suggests a superiority on 
the side ef the assailants. What- 
ever the respective strengths, report- 
ers:all agree that the artillery of the 
first line was silenced, and that of 
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the second line almost subdued 
later on also, that bodies of gallant 
Russians, forcing themselves in at 
the extremities of the trenches, 
endeavoured to take the lines in 
reverse. Thus the weight of these 
most vigorous attacks fell upon the 
Turkish infantry, which valiantly 
acquitted itself, and by supreme 
efforts gathered all the laurels of 
the day. 

The Russians attacked in three 
divisions, one of which succeeded, 
by desperate fighting, in penetrating 
the outer line of defence after its 
(the outer line’s) artillery had been 
overpowered. Immediately after 
getting a footing within this line, 
the assailant brought up his guns, 
and, after a heavy fight, silenced 
the nearest guns in the second line, 
which he then attempted to pene- 
trate, as he had done the first. It 
is admitted that, after incredible 
exertion and fearful loss, he did get 
behind even this second line. But 
no heroes of the old world, or of the 
days of chivalry, ever contended 
more devotedly than did now the 
Turks for a position, The encounter 
was often hand to hand, the bayonets 
being freely used on both sides, and 
the melées giving rise to combats 
which may yet be commemorated 
by annalists and bards. Both sides 
did their devoir gloriously; and 
whatever may be our opinions about 
the causes of quarrel, we must ad- 
mire the resolute struggle which all 
ranks, high and low, made for vic- 
tory. 

“The stubborn spearmen still made good 
Their dark impenetrable wood ; 
Each stepping where his comrade stood, 

The instant that he fell. 

No thought was there of dastard flight; 
Link’d in the serried phalanx tight, 
Groom fought like noble, squire like 


knight, 
As fearlessly and well.”’ 


Many hours of exhausting strife 
had now passed, and the hard-earned 
advantage was on the side of the 
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impetuous, dashing assailants. But 
a turn of fortune now took place. 
The artillery of the third line of 
defence, which close-girt the town 
of Plevna, was better protected and 
more powerful than that of the outer 
works, and it-exercised a fearful com- 
mand over that portion of the second 
line which the Russians had sue- 
ceeded in mastering. Its fire plunged 
among the brave fellows who had . 
won this position, with desolating 
force and precision, Coming up 
with unwearied courage, they were 
swept away by ranks at a time. 
They had captared a hornet’s nest. 
The Turkish infantry, perceiving 
how the enemy was checked, plied 
him fora while with their musketry. 
The attack did not advance. The 
carnage was tremendous. Night 
was approaching. If the Turk had 
done no more than keep his antag- 
onist at distance, and defend the 
town till nightfall, he had done 
well, and had surpassed what many 
more pretentious soldiers could have 
achieved, after being- so long: and 
so hotly pressed. But he did more 
than this. Impatient of the nearly 
equally balanced result which fate 
seemed to promise, he rushed’ for 
ward at length with the bayonet. 
This vigorous move so late in 
the day, when the physical en- 
durance of both sides had neces- 
sarily been immense, was decisive. 
The assailants gave way before an- 
other probably unexpected show 
of steel; the Turks dashed for- 
ward; overturned them; quoited 
them out; dealt death and’ terror 
all along the intrenchment, and 
finally cleared it. There was not 
a Russian, living and free, within 
this second line, which had been 
all the afternoon an object of such 
fierce contention. But Turkish 
valour, now in its aftermath, was 
not to be satisfied ‘with a partial 
achievement. Launching themselves 
on the ebbing tide, the Ottomans 
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followed the foe back to their first 
or outer line, denied him a single 
foothold in that, pushed him back 
over the earthworks in the darkness, 
and, in the end, stood victorious 
and in possession of all the ground 
which they had occupied when the 
sun rose upon that day which was 
to witness such long-continued 
bravery, such fearful carnage, and a 
result.so glorious to the defenders, 
Tt was a splendid passage of arms, 
bringing out the qualities of the 
troops to their lowest sentinels. 
It makes us think of Albuera. It 
may hereafter be a soldier’s honest 
boast that he had part in the perils 
of that fight. 


¥ me Set ont outlives this day, and comes 
eh 
Will stand 't “4 tiptoe when this day is 
named.” 


Said we not well last month—“ It 
is unwise to make light of any 
enemy, and especially of an enemy 
like the Turks, who may, at a mo- 
ment when it is least expected, 
show themselves in a new light, 
and win the respect. of their antag- 
onists at the heavy cost of the 
latter” ? 

The Russians suffered a very 
heavy loss on the last day of 
Plevna, which is variously stated 
in estimates ranging from 32,000 
killed and wounded to 8000. We 
have no hope of getting at the actual 
truth. But we know that the work 
in which they were engaged was 
close and hot; that it lasted over a 
summer’s day ; and that from 50,000 
to 60,000 of them were in the field 
at the commencement of the attack, 
of whom all seem to have been ex- 

sed to hurt during the action. 
nder the circumstances, there is 


nothing improbable in a ca 

which should amount to 2000 to 
3000 killed, and 8000 to 12,000 
wounded, Such a computation puts 
the total loss at 10,000 to 15,000, 
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or from one-fifth to one-fourth of the 
whole force. The Russian admission 
is not inconsistent with this reckon- 
ing. Théy put their losses at over 
5000 men, which, no doubt, is true, 
if ‘not precise. Besides men and 
prestige, the baffled Russians lost 
ammunition and arms, 

Before they were attacked at 
Plevna, the Turks had reoceupied 
Loftcha or Lovatz without much 
opposition, the Russians withdraw- 
ing towards Selvi. But on the 7th 
of August—that is, eight days after 
the repulse at Plevna—the Russians 
made an attempt to retake Loftcha, 
but without success. We got very 
few particulars of this affair; but 
certainly it was much smaller than 
the attack on Pleyna, the Russians 
being understood to have had about 
8000 men engaged, and the Turks 
about half that number. One ac- 
count says the fighting lasted only 
two hours, It was not, therefore, 
such a determined attempt as that 
upon Pleyna, but, nevertheless, it 
seems to have been severely pun- 
ished. 

Let us now look at what had been 

ssing on the south side of the 

alkans while the Russians had 
been thus endeavouring to clear 
their right flank in Bulgaria. When 
we laid down the pen in July, Sulei- 
man Pasha had just arrived upon the 
scene in front of Adrianople, and 
seemed to afford the very last hope 
of the Russian advance upon Con- 
stantinople being arrested, General 
Gourko was across the Balkans at 
the head of 18,000 to 20,000 men. 
He had possessed himself of Yeni 
Zaghra, Eski Zaghra, and Kisanlik ; 
and further reports, after we went 
to press, represented him as having * 
seized and destroyed a portion of the 
ag agree! Adrianople _ railway. 
Here exploits came to an end. 
The Turkish troops were accumu- 
lating in his front, and he found it 
expedient for the present to secure 
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his positions and give up the thought 
of a farther advance. Reouf and 
Suleiman Pashas were by this time 
attempting to join their Acaalis but 
to do that they had to dislodge the 
enemy from some of his posts where 
he lay between them. By no means 
imitating the strategy of the gene- 
rals in Bulgaria, they came boldly 
out and set about doing.this, While 
Suleiman was yet some way off, 
Reouf, on 2ath July, fell upon 
the Russians in Eski Zaghra with 
a hearty goodwill. But the Rus. 
sians were strongly intrenched, were 
in considerable force, and were as 
determined to keep the place as 
were the Turks to take it. The 
fight was most creditable to both 
sides ; but Reouf could not with all 
his efforts dislodge the Muscovites, 
and was at length compelled to re- 
treat. Nothing daunted, however, 
he renewed his attack the next 
morning; his men fought with the 
utmost determination and’ bravery, 
advancing right up to the trenches 
in the face of a fearful artillery and 
musketry fire, which he was unable 
to. subdue. His losses were very 
heavy, and to add to his distress he 
fell short: of ammunition. Once 
more he had to retreat, and this 
time by no means in good spirits. 
Indeed, his troops ‘spent a miserable 
night, watched by the Cossacks, 
and in great perplexity as to what 
should be done on the morrow, it 
seeming to be doubtful whether the 
raw but brave. troops which he com- 
manded conld be Kept together for 
further action. In fact they were 
not far short.of a panic.’ But their 
noble efforts already made were not 
destined to be unrewarded. Help 
was at hand. While they had been 
occupying and wearying the.enemy, 
Suleiman had been hastening up. 
He arrived on: the other side 
of Eski Zaghra soon after Reouf’s 
retreat ; but his men being much 
exhausted by a long forced march, 
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he halted them, and let them rest 
quietly for the night. Meanwhile 
the Russians, knowing that the 
had punished Reouf pretty well 
during the last two days, were only 
waiting for daylight to dispose of 
him. . As has been ‘said, the Cos- 
sacks watched his biyouac, and’ the 
Russian commander looked upon 
him as delivered into his hand. 
It must have been rather a dis- 
appointment to the said command- 
er when he was awakened by the 
assault of fresh enemies under the 
redoubted Suleiman, who set upon 
his garrison after its two days of 
hard work with an impetuosity that 
was absolutely irresistible. The 
works were carried one after another, 
and the unhappy Russians had to 
make off towards the mountains, 
leaving five guns to the victor. 
Suleiman’s success seems to have 
been on the same day as the battle 
of Plevna. Reouf, in restored con- 
fidence, of course joined Suleiman, 
and the united forces started in 
pursuit, finding on their way a 
quantity of military stores, includ- 
ing tents. Suleiman’s force at this 
point seems to have been about 
12,000 men, but very little was 
reported about the numbers gen- 
erally. 

It is clear from the accounts of 
this action that the Turkish soldier 
can render good service elsewhere 
than behind ramparts, and that if 
he gets few opportunities of show- 
ing his mettle, it is the. fault of 
his officers. Suleiman’s troops, it 
is true, were the veterans of Mon- 
tenegro, and exceptionally experi- 
enced, but Reouf’s were quite raw 
levies. The successful joint: action 
of these two leaders only increases 
the wonder that Mehemet Ali and 
Osman in Bulgaria do not under- 
take concerted operations, in which, 
if we judge from the quality of Os- 
man’s forces, they would have an 
excellent chance of being successful, 
2A 
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Gourko’s men do not appear to 
have waited for the Turkish gene- 
rals, in Yeni Zaghra and Kesanlik, 
but to have made the best of their 
way toward the mountain passes. 
It was not only the presence of 
Suleiman and Reouf that was affect- 
ing them, but the prowess of Osman 
was felt by this time even to the 
south of the Balkans. Gourko did 
not know how far his communica- 
tions might be already. interfered 
with, or might be about to be’ in- 
terfered with, and he knew that to 
secure them was of more importance 
than to hold this place or that. We 
did not know about the 10th of 
August. whether the passes of the 
Balkans had, or had not, been 
evacuated by the Russians. Some 


accounts said that the latter were 
clean gone from the mountains and 
were making for Tirnova; others 
affirmed that they commanded and 
intended to hold the passes—but 
Beyond that, that they retained no 


footing in Roumelia. 

It cannot be said that during the 
early days of August anything of 
note occurred to the left of the 
Russian line of advance, The in- 
vestments of Silistria and Rust- 
chuk, which the Russians were said 
to have commenced, do not a 
éver to have been completed, There 
were some small affairs in that di- 
rection after Mehemet Ali assumed 
the command, but nothing that 
could influence the result of the 
campaign. 

This has been a war of surprises 
and mysteries, It was a mystery 
all through July why the Turks 
did nothing, and why the forward 
march of the Russians, though in- 
cautious, seemed secure and irre- 
sistible. It took everybody by 
surprise when Osman crept up on 
the flank as he did, and when he 
made his brilliant defences of Plev- 
na, Since those actions a universal 
marvel has, prevailed how repulses 
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affecting only a portion of the army 
and not affecting its positions, ac- 
tually or relatively, should create 
such a profound anxiety as evidently 
existed in the Russian army after 
the repulses at Plevna. What 
must we think of the plan of a cam- 
paign of this magnitude when it 
could be altogether upset by a dis- 
aster so comparatively small? Just 
let us look back upon the manner 
in which Russia laboured to brin 

about this war—her intrigues with 
the disaffected in Turkey, her diplo- 
matic subtleties, her assumption of 
the office of atrocity-castigator, her 
plunge into the strife in spite of the 
protest of all Barope-«lenl tied judge 
what must have been her estimate of 

her own ability to make an example ~ 
of Turkey ! We cannot doubt that 
she considered herself eminent] 

fortunate in being able to get at her 
intended victim, or that she looked 
upon the crushing of him utterly 
as the infallible consequence of her 
attack. And then let us reflect on 
what actually happened. After 
being at war between three and four 
months, she has possessed herself of 
one small Turkish fortress in Asia, 
and of one in Europe; she has 
gained no great battle whatever; 
she has been badly beaten once or 
twice; after a rash advance in Asia 
she bad to make a hasty retreat; 
after an equally rash advance in 
Europe she has. been drawing in 
her feelers in a very suspicious 
manner. And all this without any 
adequate cause that an outsider can 
discern! Nay, events seemed rather 
to favour her designs. She had 
wearied the wretched Porte by a 
preliminary war waged with its 
own vassals, she had brought the 
Ottoman Empire to bankruptcy, 
she had secured a dead-lock among 
the Powers that might have for- 
bidden her expedition. Her work 
seemed almost done for her, In 
one respect alone could she com- 
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lain that external circumstances. 
ad been less favourable than she 
expected. The hoped-for English al- 
liance ended in a miserable fiasco, 
Russia had yet to learn a maxim 
which, mutato nomine, may be stat- 
ed in words which the historian of 
the Peninsular war used in refer- 
ence to a general of his day, “ Who- 
ever trusts to Mr, Gladstone in 
eace or war will be disappointed.” 
Putting aside, however, this one 
illusion, the run of events was vast- 
ly encouraging to Russia. She 
cannot blame Fortune for first allur- 
ing her to a dangerous attempt and, 
then deserting her. Such as were 
the circumstances when she began, 
such they remain now. And yet 
there her army lay in the middle of 
her intended conquest paralysed, 
crowding togethere for increased 
safety, clamouring for succour in all 
haste, entertaining (if we may credit 
correspondents) inglorious thoughts 
which a month ago would have 
been repelled with disdain if they 
had ever presented themselves, 
Now, any person who may have 
followed out the train of thought 
which we have indicated must per- 
ceive that Russia, though she may 
“have a giant’s strength,” has but 
a faint conception of how “ to use it 
like a giant,” as she would fain do, 
And any nation which may have 
been distressing itself with thoughts 
of what Russia m&ht some day do 
to it, may now take comfort when 
it sees how little Russia under- 
stands her own pet subjects of con- 
quest and arbitrary rule! We do 
not mean to say that Russia has 
already failed in her attempt on 
Turkey, or that she may not get 
over her present difficulty, and even 
succeed in crushing the wretched 
enemy before whom she stands in 
arms, But we do say, that without 
going further, we have proof that 
she was utterly unable to calculate 
the costs, or the hazards, or the 
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requirements of the adventure on 
which she had set her heart, We 
say that if she had made the same 
mistake in regard to a nation whose 
armies were better led than the 
brave Turks are, she must have 
been beaten to destruction. We 
say that enough has now (been seen 
of her defects to make wreck of 
Russian prestige for, at least, this 
generation ! . 
We have spoken of the mystery 
which veils the causes of the chec 
experienced by the Russian army 
in August, and which probably ex- 
ercised the minds of military men 
at the time more than the daily 
chronicles of events, The Russians 
kept their disorder concealed, what- 
ever it might be; but enough was 
seen of the symptoms to certify us 
that Osman Pasha was not the sole 
cause.of it, If the patient will not 
favour us with his confidence he 
cannot prevent our guessing at the 
nature of his complaint, and we 
think Englishmen have not been 
slow in pronouncing on the case, 
although there .is no remarkable 
agreement in their opinions. “ They 
never had men enough,” say some 
of us: “their army was very fine on 
r, but the soldiers were never 
really with the standards.” “Their 
transport has broken down, that’s 
it,’ say others, “Nay, but they 
have nothing to eat,” says a third 
order of critics; “don’t you, see 
they must wait till the troops can 
be properly. fed, and then———” 
There are even people who are con- 
tent with the solution: “You see 
their plans were confoundedly frus- 
trated by not being able to take 
Plevna, and they must revise their 
whole design, which can’t be done’ 
in a moment.” As all of, these 
opinions have probably a good deal 
of truth in them, and.as the holders ~ 
of them have not been silent, we 
shall not discuss them at length, but 
shall pass to some other suppositions 
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only remarking that if all or any of 
the above are thé true causes of 
Russia’s position; they strongly il- 
lustrate our view of Russia’s ineca- 
ows for making this war,’ But 
et us venture into a little deeper 
speculation, if we may do so with- 
out presumption. New and stirring 
events may have temporarily effaced 
from our minds some of the inei- 
dents of which we read last May, 
but those events remain on record, 
and one which stands so written is 
that there had been some disaffee- 
tion shown by a Circassian regiment, 
that the regiment had been dis- 
graced and sent back to Russia, that 
the colonel of it had been degraded, 
&e., &e. The matter passed, and was 
robably to a great extent forgotten. 
ut we have much reason for be- 
lieving that the mischief in ques- 
tion was far worse than we were al- 
lowed to know of. A division was 
almost broken up by it; two regi- 
ments (six battalions) were sent to 
Siberia; another was subjected to 
dishonourable durance in Russia; 
and not Circassians only, but sol 
diers of: other nations exhibited a 
disposition to revolt. We ‘have 
advices, too, that desertion - from 
that portion of the Russian army 
which is recruited from conquered 
and annexed territories is by no 
means uncommon. - Of course ex- 
edients ate resorted to for prevent- 
ing this feeling from gathering to’a 
focus, and the danger of it showing 
itself-while all goes well may be 
small. Nevertheless, leaders con- 
scious of its existence may be aware 
that- reverses would bring it out 
strongly, and they may fear to 
do anything that could ‘lead to 
a reverse; not so ‘mtich because 
they dread the’ enemy as because 
_ they cannot rely on their own 
troops. After the battle of Plevna 
(30th July) correspondents ed 
in representing something like a 
stampede to have occurred. Now, 
® 


what conld this mean? The Rus- 
sian soldiers are no cowards: they 
are not to be frightened with sha- 
dows. ‘And yet, on very small 

vocation, they seemed ready to 

up and away. It is presumable 
that they are ready to escape, and 
to leave the war to’take care of it- 
self whenever a fair opportunity 
may offer. Thete is a very suspi- 
cious paragraph oecurring continu- 
ally in Russian’ bulletins, to the 
effect that the spirit of the troops 
is excellent. Where there is mu- 
tual confidence between a nation 
and its army such announcements 
are unnecessary ; the frequency of 
them during this war has made us 
more than once suspect that they 
were inserted to quiet reasonable 
apprehensions known to be enter- 
tained by people at home, and also 
that they were not strictly. true. 
Add to this that the Imperial Guard 
has been ordered across the Danube. 
This of course is a measure hardly 
avoidable when troops are wanted 
in great haste; but it may have a 
Significance’ beyond that. The 
Guard may be expected to be the 
best disciplined and most devoted 
corps in the Russian army, and 
there would be obvious policy in 
placing them side by side with 
troops whose constancy was not 
assured. ‘This, then, may be one of 
the reasons why pe leaders will not 
risk a reverse jist now, and why 
they demand such reinforcements 
as must overpower the utmost 
strength which the Turks can 
bring into the field. The patience 
of their own army will not endure 
through a long campaign. - 

There is, likewise, the obvious 
consideration, that the Russians 
at home may become very restive 
during a long war, more especially 
if the war should not be altogether 
fortunate. The more the country 
is denuded of men, the more un- 
popular must the war: become, and 
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the more difficult will it be to re- 
press demonstrations of temper. 

Besides these possible causes of 
difficulty, there may be much anx- 
iety about the health of the army. 
It is believed by many in England 
that the extent to which disease is 
wasting the troops is carefully con- 
cealed. 

Disaffection among the troops, 
discontent at home, and camp-sick- 
ness, whieh*is more likely to in- 
erease than. to diminish, are suf- 
ficient. causes of anxiety to a com- 
mander who can no longer feel 
certain of victory. 

But, to leave these speculations 
for the present, the. Russian’s diffi- 
eulty is surely the Turk’s opportn- 
nity ; and why the opportunity now 
afforded ‘was not seized, is as diffi- 
cult to understandeas why the pas 
sage of the Danube. was se quietly 
allowed, and why the Russians in 
Bulgaria were not) attacked when 
they were few im number, . We 
have ceased to look for any. stra- 
tegical explanation of the Turkish 
leaders’ conduct.’ That the Turkish 
soldiers will fight bravely there can 
be no doubt, and the behaviour of 
Reouf’s men in: the’ attack on Eski 
Zaghra proves that they do not re- 
quire the ‘protection of ramparts or 
earthworks to bring out their val- 
our. The: more inexplicable then 
is it that, when the moral. effects 
of another defeat’ were s0 terribly 
feared by the Russians, no adequate 
effort was made, by. Mehemet Ali 
Pasha to intensify the distress whieh 
Osman Pasha’s’ successful’ actions 
had produced.: | There is every rea- 
son to suppose that. if a vigorous 
attack had been made on the Rus, 
sian left just when the panic caused 
by Osman’s blows: was at its height, 
such disorder would -kave ensued. in 
the Russian host as Russian disei- 
pline wonld have ‘been: unable to 
cure, Even after the first. depres: 
sion caused by the defeats at Plevna 
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had subsided, it would. have been 
advisable to execute joint operations 
on the two flanks, such. as had been 
earried out by Suleiman and Reouf, 
and not to wait, until the Russian 
reinforcements shouldarrive, There 
was reason to expect, about the mid- 
dle of Angust, that Suleiman would 
soon be across the Balkans, and in 
communication with the armies in 
Bulgaria. Then he and Osman 
might possibly essay together some 
adventures; but nothing could be 
calculated on as probable because it 
was obviously proper, The Turks 
seem to have something in common 
with the Quakers: when they are 
moved to an act they do it, and do 
it'thoroughly ; but without the in- 
ward motion, no consideration and 
no necessity can induce them to 
stir. : 
Mukhtar Pasha, during the early 
days of August, continued to guard 
the Armenian frontier very effectn- 
ally, Spite: of all. announcements 
to the contrary, the Russian cam- 

ign in Asia certainly collapsed, 
t might be possible by a very gapid 
advance to realise something in the 
way of conquest after the middle of 
August, but there. is-little p 
of that this year, Now that there 
is such a clamour for reinforcements 
in Europe, it .is. doubtful. whether 
any trouble will be: taken to set 
General: Loris Melikoff on his legs 
again ; \and the - laws) of; Russia 
which.were henceforth to have been 
established in Armenia, may be 
considered to have been ‘still-born, 
and to await yet the metempsycho- 
sis which is to make them ¢urreat 
in that part.of the world. . In, Asia, 
as in Europe, the glory. is altogether 
with the Turks; and tlie great 
Russian victory, »which .was to be 
the: prelude to a treaty of peace, 
seems to have been postponed in- 
definitely. 

To complete the awakening of the 
Turks, their ships began, as well as 
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their armies, to be a little more 
lively, and they did something, if 
not much, to complete the general 
turn which fortune had taken 
against the Russians. The bom- 
bardment and destruction of the 
forts at Tchamebira, near Poti, by 
a Turkish ironclad frigate, were a 
creditable achievement, showing 
much coolness and bravery. Strange 
to say, it took place on this same 
30th July, which we may well call 
a red-letter day for the Turks. Still 
more creditable, as displaying much 
management and conception as well 
as courage, was the deliverance of 
6000 Turkish soldiers from a dan- 
gerous position not far from the 
ruined forts. ‘They were said to 
have been endangered by the ad- 
vance of large Russian reinforce- 
ments; but it is to be feared their 
jeopardy arose more or Jess from bad 
generalship. Be that as it may, 
they were compromised, and the 
problem was to save them’ if 
sible. For once the ships of the 
Turks stood them in good stead, 
and Yave an illustration of what a 
commanding navy might do in aid 
of land operations, and what a huge 
advantage the supremacy at sea 
ought to give to a Power that pos- 
sesses it. Hobart Pasha, it seems, 
ran his ships inshore and engaged 
the Russian troops, while at the 
same time he made a clean embarka- 
tion of the 6000 soldiers with “ bag 
and baggage,” rescuing, as the cor 
respondent of the ‘ Daily Telegraph’ 
testifies, their last biscuit. Then, 
having done his work thoroughly, 
and without haste or confusion, he 
steamed away uninjured. If ex- 
ploits like these were more frequent, 
and the Russians were kept in per- 
petual dread of. a floating enemy, 
who might suddenly appear and 
thwart their arrangements, the 
Turkish cause would certainly ben- 
efit largely. 

Bosnians, Herzegovinians, and 


Montenegrins have only shared in 
the ill fortune which has been gal- 
ling the enemies of Turkey. The 
carrion-crows in Greece and Servia, 
who had been whetting their beaks 
since the Russians reached the Bal- 
kans, arrested that exercise in some 

rplexity after the battle of Plevna. 
ndeed the “whirligig of time” 
was not long in bringing about “ his 
revenges;” and those not ve 
artful “dodgers,” Prince Milan 
and King George, must have been 
feeling most uncomfortable as Au- 
gust advanced. The wretched Bul- 
garians—the emancipated—began, 
we were told, to mamfest anything 
but the delight of an enlarged na- 
tion, when Suleiman came into 
their neighbourhood. It was al- 
most time for them to “hedge,” 
and possibly they may yet try to 
make their peace with the Porte, 
by taking arms against their dis- 
interested deliverers. 

We spoke a month or two ago 
of the ultimate success of the: Turks 
in this war as an idea which it was 
idle to admit just then. There 
may have béen various opinions 
about how soon or how hard Russia 
would hit, but the certainty that 
she would in some fashion prevail, 
none dared to dispute. But tempora 
mutantur, &c., and a suspicion was 
by this time (middle of’ August) 
doubtless arising in many minds 
which before refused to entertain it, 
that holy Russia’s position might 
become exceedingly disagreeable 
before long. There was no proof 
as yet that the fates were deter- 
minedly against her; but shadows 
were deepening around her—failure 
was possible. Her hopes, as we 
were now from all quarters informed, 
were fixed on her reserved forces, 
which she was bringing up in all 
haste. Her admirers, who remem- 
bered what had resulted from her 
first, onset in the “exeellency of 
her strength,” cannot have felt en- 
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tirely’ confident in the virtue of 
the coming levies. She had sure- 
ly not kept the good troops until 
now!  Drooping troops have ere 
now been revivified and Jed on 
to great deeds, but. not by such 
generals as have been bungling in 
Balgaria. There is the certainty 
that when many thousand more 
troops come up, there will be many 
thousand more mouths requiring 
food, and that’ is all that is certain. 
If it be true that the commissariat 
is insufficient with even the present 
force, the farther requirements | of 
several thousand mouths must drive 
it to something like a breakdown. 
Russia, of course, knows her own 
affairs best, but there is so little 
that is encouraging about any of 
them, that many of her friends 
must be saying to her in the lan- 
guage of the Stock Exchange, “ Cut 
the Joss. Don’t throw good money 
after bad.” They will urge her to 
be off while she is in whole skin; 
and patch up’ this quarrel as best 
she can. On the 16th August it 
was notified that Russia was con- 
structing a new bridge over the 
Danube. It seemed ‘to us the 
wisest thing shecould do. It would 
be well if she were to make a dozen. 
For she is now in such a position 
that we have to consider a totally 
different set of chances from those 
with which we have become famil- 
iar. Dreadful as promised to be 
the passage of the Russian armies 
into Bulgaria, far more dreadful will 
be their passage out if they should 
be compe 
haste. They will ¢ehoke more 
bridges than they can find; and 
when the bridges are thronged, what 
will become of those who are wait- 
ing to cross¢ As their enemies are 
Turks, there is no saying but that 
the latter may stand looking on or 
even try to help their adversaries 
out of! their trouble; but had they 
been anything but Turks, it would 
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have been a safe prediction that in 
any such event one-half the Russian 
army would perish. 

“ What right have we to think 
of such things as the above?” is a 
question that may suggest itself to 
many a reader. “What right has 
the Russian army to be in’ such 
difficulty as it evidently isin?’ is 
the answer we would make. It is 
questionable whether its disorder 
be such as an increase of force 
would cure. If it should prove to 
be not curable by that means, what 
further remedy can Russia resort 
to? We know of none; and there- 
fore it is that we think the -time 
has come when the subject may 
with propriety be discussed: How 
does the wn a general propose to 
withdraw his troops from Parkey, 
if, after the arrival of reinforce- 
ments, he should find that he can- 
not hold his ground there? In 
former invasions there was the 
Russian fleet to look: to in: case 
of disappointment. But no suth 
resource remains now; the Danube 
must be recrossed if it should be 
found necessary to evacuate Tur- 
key. 

There is another consideration 
which is becoming daily more and 
more to the purpose. The influence 
which Austria can, from her geo- 
graphical position, exercise upon 


the war, has been frequently and 
fully discussed. We will not 
further examine it, but simply 


remind our readers that Austria 
eould throw her troops with ease 
tight across the Russian communi- 
cations, and so compel. a retreat, 
supposing the Russian army to be 
in a condition for retreat, or com- 
pletely paralyse it if it should al- 
ready be in difficulties: Now 
Poland, if there were a Polish arm 
in the field; could’ do pretty muct 
the same things. Poland doing 
such things has been ont of the 
question hitherto, because there has 
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been nd Polish army, and there has 
been a Russian army looking pretty 
sharply after the doings of Poland. 
But the exigencies of the war have 
compelled Russia almost to denude 
her home’'stations of troops. The 
time may be close at hand when all 
the most capable officers and the 
most loyal and formidable troops 
may be in Bulgaria and Roumapia, 
and the Russian home ‘garrisons be 
composed of «undisciplined anxil- 
iaries. © Poland would not from 
Russian choice be left unguarded, 
—that we know weil enough ; but 
necessity “— compel something of 
the sort. Now this is not airy 
speculation. It is a state of things 
which may come about by means 
which any of us can understand, 
since Russia’s inability to wield her 
huge army has become apparent. 
Poland, then, may have this autumn 
such an opportunity as she never 
has had before and never may have 
again. She may have it in her power 
t6 turn the key upon her oppressors 
and lock them up th regions beyond 
the Pruth. She has but to seize 


railway termini, block roads, break 
bridges, &c., and her vengeance 
would be assured. The retribution 
would be fearful on the return of 


the Russians. Yea, on the return 
of the Russians, But the Russians 
are many hundred miles from home, 
and what sort of a return would they 
make unless some other Power 
should come to their help? Starved, 
exhausted, perhaps followed by the 
Turks, they might be glad to de- 
cline a contest with the Poles. 

It’ is certainly strange that we 
should now entertain these appre- 
hensions concerning a nation which, 
when we interrapted our remarks 
only one short month ago, seemed 
to be striding forward to increased 
dominion. But the Czar, it is now 
pretty clear, is not formed for a con- 
queror, Whatever his will, what- 
ever his courage, however strong his 


desire for other people's territory, 
he has not the capacity for the dis- 
honest business which he follows, 
As Shallow said of one of | Falstaff’s 
recruits, “He is not: his  craft’s 
master; he dath not do it right,” 
To have led upwards of a quarter of 
a million men all that way to, have 
no more than smelt powder, to be 
confronted by an enemy confessedly 
unprovided and torpid, and yet to 
stand helpless and inactive in the 
centre of this brave and multitudi- 
nous host—these are not articles 
out of which to compound a certifi- 
cate of “ greatness” that will secure 
a place in history. These are not 
the things “that make ambition 
virtue.” If he had been compelled 
by his enemies to come out, and then 
eut this poor figure, we might have 
excused him by saying that he had 
done’ his best, such as it was. But 
nobody called upon him to essay 
this conquest. On the contrary, 
very many nations advised him and 
entreated him to refrain and stay 
at home. He preferred, however, 
to challenge the criticism of Europe. 
Everybody is at liberty to comment 
upon his achievement. None can 
help asking why he made such an 
exhibition of himself when they 
perceive that he has thus stuck in 
the mud. 

Something may have been learned 
by the Muscovite army from this 
partial failure, and some of the diffi- 
culty will be met by augmenting the 
force; but the difficulties which are 
probably worst of all require time 
and money to correct them. In the 
meantime the army generally must 
be deteriorating. As we took occa+ 
sion to explain in a former paper, 
such a host cannot: be standing still 
in the moral sense. Any one of the 
mischiefs which we have sn 
to be eating into the Russian army 
would be: aggravated by inaction. 
Stirring work is what is: most 'desir- 
able for it; and that, apparently, is 
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just. what its leaders are unable to 
ive it. 

On the side of the Turks, perverse 
and dilatory as their conduct has 
been through August up to the time 
when we must leave off our com- 
ments, yet on the whole: there has 
been improvement, Suleiman and 
Osman, indeed we ought to add 
Reouf, have brilliantly broken 
through the torpor and ineapacit; 
which one was beginning to loo 
upon as incurable in Bulgaria and 
Roumelia, The morale of the 
Ottoman army must be improved 
by the smart things: which portions 
of it have been doing. They have 
stood up to the bully that has been 
their bugbear for two centuries, and 
made her recoil, They perceive 
that it may be possible for them, 
“with or without. allies,” to pre- 
serve their nationality and their 
territory. Their navy, too, has 
begun to help: a little in the war. 
Fate; in which they believe, has 
certainly been Jess surly than : be- 
fore. And all this onght to bear 
frait; we dare not say that it will. 
Neither, spite of the lucid explana- 
tions of all their acts and designs 
which we read every morning, dare 
we affirm that any plan of campaign 
worthy the name has been arranged 
between the generals. It is pos- 
sible, of course, that operations may 
be delayed until Suleiman shall be 
clear of the Balkans, and-in posses- 
sion of all the pasges ; but itis pos- 
sible, also, that operations are de- 
layed because it is the nature of 
the Turk to delay, and because the 
enemy does not find it convenient 
to seek him and to stir him up. 
There is no necessity that we un- 
derstand for waiting for Suleiman. 
The game may be commenced with- 
out him, and he may eut in very 
prettily as soon as. his hands are 
free. Time; precious time, is not 
being utilised, and: certainly one 


chance of success, though not their 





only one, is being neglected by the 
Turks. 

Notwithstanding the infatuation 
of the latter, we have let..our: opin- 
ion appear that they now have, 
from external circumstances, a fait 
chance of escaping this» time from 
“the destiny that Russia has pre 

d for them during so many 
years,” We think, too, that if 
they do. escape there is much rea- 
son to hope that they may lay to 
heart the lessons of this wat, and 
that they, and Europe ‘generally, 
may be the better for those lessons. 
One truth which has come to light 
is, that the Turk, with all his fault, 
prejudices, and unspéakableness, 
makes about as fine a soldier as: is 
to be found in Europe or anywhere 
else. Another is,-that: the Turkish 
empire, contemptible as has been 
its government, neglected as have 
been its institutions and defences, 
barbarous. as has been the mis- 
management of its revenues, atro- 
cious as have been sometimes its 
crimes, has, with all the world to 
nothing against it, made such a 
defence; and shown such  deter- 
mination, as prove’ it to be far 
from rotten to the core, or the 
mere despair. of —statesmanship. 
The third lesson, which they can- 
not fail to deduce, is, that it re- 
quires only a new system of 
government in Turkey to make 
it flourishing, strong enough for 
self-protection, and the ally of 
liberal nations. _ Unquestionably 
the best change that could happen 
to Turkey (looking at. Europe’s in- 
terests) is that she should reform 
herself, rather than that she should 
be. extinguished by the ‘ and 
baggage,” or by any slower and more 
merciful process. The Crimean 
war did her no good, As. soon as 
it was over, she relapsed into im- 
becility and barbarism. True: but 
the Crimean war was not an ex: 
treme peril like this. She has had 
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a vision of Tartarus which will 
surely make fire-insurance her first 
thought if she is ever permitted to 


wake again. She:has felt the heavy 


disabilities entailed by exclusion 
from the European family, and 
must be ‘satisfied that old-world 
Mohammedanism is utterly incom- 
patible with maintenance of the 
place in the world to which she 
pretends. ' The surrender of some 
ideas which she was accustomed to 
cherish in defiance of her neigh- 
bours and of civilisation, though 
disagreeable, is not more than Turks 
can bear when they perceive what 
can be gained by it. We have but 
to look at Egypt to be convinced of 
what Turks can do when they feel 
that they must. God forbid that 
we should make light of Turkish 
“atrocities;” but we clearly per- 
ceive that behind Turkish atrocities 
lay Turkish weakness. Because 
Turkey was weak, or rather because 
Tarkey knew not what strength she 
really possessed, she became the 
victim of her ruthless enemy, who, 
by galling and otherwise tempting 
her, drove her into heinous crime. 
Bat for the machinations of Russia, 
the Bulgarian atrocities would not 
have been committed. It is granted 
that Turkey might have had, and 
ought to have had, a respectable 
police and disciplined troops to 
suppress the Bulgarian rebellion, 
and that she preferred to use 
abominable savages. This is a 
foul blot; but we believe it is not 
a hundred years since Great Britain 
employed in- North America red 
Indians with tomahawks and scalp- 
ing-knives as her allies. Turkey is 
a hundred years beltiind ourselves. 
It: would relieve Europe of a 
great perplexity were Turkey to be 
free of her invader once more, and 
to set about making herself strong, 
which is another expression for 
making herself civilised, for govern- 
ing fairly and discreetly, for ceasing 


to outrage the sentiment of Europe. 
This, we suppose, all will admit, 
But there are thousands who will 
exclaim, on the other side, that it 
never will be done, that it would be 
madness to trust her. The Turks 
certainly arc a curious people, for 
whom none would choose to go sure- 
ty. But, at the same time, we think 
the probability of their stirring them- 
selves after this war and setting 
their affairs in order is very great. 
They can raise no more money from 
abroad; they see now how exposed 
they are to foreign intrigue and to 
intestine strife; they see also how 
the nations hang back in horror, 
and refuse to stretch a hand to them 
in their utmost need. If their em- 
pire is worth fighting for, and if it 
can now be saved, it is worth pre- 
serving hereafter. 

When we contemplate the possi- 
bility of Russia retiring baffled from 
the contest, we must contemplate 
also the position in which the Otto- 
man empire will stand when freed 
from its invaders. In such a case, 
if Europe is not disposed to take up 
the “ bag and baggage” work where 
Russia leaves off, she must be con- 
tent to let the Turks once more try 
to take care of themselves. The 
Opinion that the empire must break 
up through its own want of power 
to cohere, cannot be so widely en- 
tertained ‘as it was three or four 
months ago, On the contrary, 
many of us must marvel greatly that 
there should be so much left to 
work upon after so many years of 
villanous misrule and of destruc- 
tive manners. Its life might ‘cer- 
tainly be restored; but whether the 
physician can be found that. shall 
raise it from degradation and impo- 
tence is another question, although 
one concerning which we need not 
despair. Now, if Turkey should 
stand before us, scarred and bleed- 
ing, but once more free, how can 
we best help in her resurrection as 
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a nation? We, the other nations, 
will decline to use force, and what 
else have we to use that the Turks 
would care for? Their opinion (not 
ours) of our advice and pointing of 
a moral, would be like that of the 
dissolute fellow in the fable as to 
the priest’s blessing,—* If it - had 
been worth a farthing you would 
not have given it tome.” We must 
expect them to say this; and withal 
we must try heartily to effect a re- 
formation, and to show that we are 
not so indifferent as we have seemed. 
How this is to be done is not so 
easily said: we are not prepared 
with a prescription, but we pro- 
pound for consideration a case which 
it may be well to think upon, and 
which it may require much wisdom 
to deal with well. 

Nothing is more clear than that 
the amelioration of Turkey could 
never be brought about by the hand 
of Russia. Last month, so fruitful 
in lessons, has not been silent as to 
some of the secrets of the extension 
of Russian sway. The narratives of 
the cruelties practised upon the Mo- 
hammedan population of Bulgaria 
and the Balkans were truly most 
shocking. The men were said to be 
disarmed first: by one set of troops 
who enticed them from their hiding- 
places by offers of mercy, and then to 
have been murdered by another set 
who were always, by some curious 
accident, waiting in arms on the roads 
along which these helpless | people 
fled. The women were massacred 
with the children after having been 
subjected to unspeakable outrage. 
Every day’s news adds.to the proof 
of the discretion which was shown 
by the English Ministers in refusing 
to make war side by side with these 
northern barbarians, How could 
we ever have excused ourselves if 
we had been even for a day associa- 
ted with monsters ‘whose path is 
marked by such hideous crimes? 
Mr, Gladstone, blind with political 
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envy, probably does not now see 
the fearful mistake that England 
would have made had she listened 
to him. He probably thinks that a 
check to Lord Beaconsfield’s popua- 
larity might be cheaply purchased 
at the cost of degradation and 
shame to the nation. But that, 
happily, is not the general senti- 
ment. We all thank heaven that 
we have kept clear of discreditable 
fellowship, that our horror at read- 
ing of such atrocities is not intensi- 
fied by the consciousness of being 
accessories, We have had an esca 
from’ fearful guilt, through bold 
policy, prudent guidance, and just 
perception. Wesee only too clearly 
at length what deliverance means 
in the mouth of the Czar, what) in- 
famy and false dealing we were urged 
to abet. No reasonable person can 
longer entertain the belief that 
Russia has made war to chastise 
the Turks for their cruel treatment 
of the Christians, to obtain better 
government for the said Christians, 
or to advance, in any way, civilisa- 
tion. The occurrences of this war 
tend to prove that she is in no re- 
spect more advanced than Turkey 
is. There is not the least reason 
for hoping that she would amelior- 
ate the condition of any portion of 
Turkey which she might succeed in 
appropriating. There cannot be 
the slightest motal reason why we 
should desire to have the rule of 
the Muscovite substituted for that 
of the Turk in Europe, and there 
are many and strong political rea- 
sons why we should object to such 
a substitution. 
We have to regret this month 
what seems very like an abandon- 
ing by the Turks of the’ insurree- 
tio movement in the nme, 
t happily not of the insur- 
pa chdentiaiven We think the 
Porte would have done wisely to 
keep this ulcer open; and it is a 
fair suspicion that they resolved to 
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regard it no farther, not so much 
because they did not see its import- 
ance, as because the terror caused 
by General Gourko’s clever peep 
over the Balkans frightened sheds 
into drawing away every force they 
could command for defence of the 
capital. We rejoice to find that 
they are exerting themselves to 
withdraw the mountaineers. who 
have been in arms from Russian 
vengeance, that many thousands of 
them have been rescued, and that 
it is intended to rescue thousands 
more, Of these refugees the men 
may go back as Turkish soldiérs, if 
it shall again be found convenient 
to cause a diversion in the Cau- 
casus, The taking of Sukhum 
Kale, and the excitement which it 
caused in Abkasia and the neigh- 
bouring districts, were certainly of 
great advantage to the Turks in the 
beginning of the struggle, when the 
war seemed to be going’ against 
them more in Asia than anywhere. 
Now, they are almost masters in 
that region ; and just.as we are end- 
ing our remarks, areminder of their 
easy circumstances arrives in the 
form of an announcement from 
Mukhtar Pasha, much in the same 
strain which he chanted in June 
and July. He, being in» position 
with his right flank at Makirdij 
Tabir, and his left at Yakinlar, was 
attacked on the 18th August by a 
Russian force (an army in fact) com- 


posed of 48 battalions, 10 cavalry: 


regiments, and 110 guns, By two 
in the afternoon he had succeeded 
in beating this force, and his troops 
oceupied the remainder of the 
day in trying to improve the vic- 
tory, which it is not said that they 
succeeded in doing. It must have 
been a very serious engagement, 
and will probably assure the safety 
of Kars and Erzeroum till the spring, 
Smaller affairs are reported, which 
do not seem to have ‘been all fa- 
vourable to the Turks. These, how- 
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ever, sink into ‘insignificance by 
comparison with Mukhtar’s fight, 
of which we regret that we have 
not particulars. 

We read, when the importunate 
press leaves us but little time to 
read: or to write, that the Bulga- 
rians are actually taking the step 
which we some pages back suggest- 
ed that they mht see the propri- 
ety of taking. They are enrolling 
themselves in the Turkish army. 
If this be true, it’ proves that the 
effect of the Czar’s proclamation has 
been very short-lived, and that Bul- 
garians, as well as other subjects 
and vassals of the Sultan, begin to 
perceive that they have been simply 
used as tools, Indeed, insurrection 
is unable to make head anywhere, 
and seems to languish. just as the 
Russian invasion languishes. These 
changes of fortune, which to us are 
but military puzzles, and stimulants 
to keep up interest in. the. war, 
must to the revolted provinces be 
matters of extreme anxiety. It can- 
not but be perceived at Belgrade, 
Cettinje, Mostar, even at Bucharest, 
that Russian success is not the easy 
and ‘assured thing that it was sup- 
posed to be! | They have two events 
to contemplate now, and where their 
hope ¢an lie, if Russia should fail, 
we cannot iniagine, Perhaps they 
may be consoled with elegies by an 
Englishman of eminence, who is 
more liberal of words than of sound 
advice | 

We have heard of, and therefore 
note, an account of Turkish troops 
having been thrown ashore in the 
Dobrudscha. Of the trath of it 
we are not yet certain, and of the 
meaning of it we confess ourselves 
ignorant.' Indeed, Mchemet Ali’s 
plans are so obseure that we have 
no ground for reasoning on what 
may occur in the area where he is 
operating. His: doings may be 
more intelligible after a few days. 
Meanwhile it. is in, the Turks .fa- 
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vour that their ships are busy mov- 
ing troops from point to point. 
Their facilities for transport, pro- 
perlv used, would be worth many 
thousand mento them. And ‘we 
hear, besides, of ironclads on ‘the 
waters of the Danube now ¢o-oper- 
ating with Turkish: shore-batteries 
in attacking the batteries in Rou- 
mania. As this function of the 
Turkish navy was so scandulously 
neglected at a time when the Dan- 
ube was the centre of interest, ob- 
servers have naturally dismissed 
from their minds all: thought of 
such action since. Bat, ufter the 
strange inconsistencies which we 
have been continually witnessing 
in the Turk, we can conceive him 
now, in the afternoon, addressing 
himself with some energy to what 
might have saved him in the morn- 
ing, if he bad attended to it then. 
He reminds one of ‘that slow but 
joke-loving companion so often met 
with at feasts and wassails, who, 
after'a witticism has long ago. ex- 
ploded, and done its work with the 
general, and been succeeded by 
other and graver matters, suddenly 
bursts into a guffaw—conception, 
though . difficult and late, being 
now at the flood with him. The 
Turks go back to an expedient 
after the occasion for it in the esti- 
mation of every one else has passed, 
—seem to take hold of an idea which 
never impressed them when it was 
of the first importance, and work at 
it with such a will as they should 
have shown weeks ago. Strange 
to say, too, their tardy appreciation 
does not.come altogether too late: 
but this is no justification of Turk- 
ish apathy; it arises from the great 
number of perils in defiance of 
which Russia made her attack— 
perils which she can never entirely 
free herself from, though they may 
not threaten equally at all times. 
She will never be clear of the dan- 
gers of the river as long as the war 
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lasts. If, even now, the ships 
should be active on the waters, and 
ironclads should engage the bat- 
teries while troops should be thrown 
ashore for land attacks, some Rus- 
sians must go back into Roumania. 
Again, the naval operations which 
the Turks seem to be meditating 
against the batteries cannot but put 
the bridges in jeopardy, and these 
are indispensable now as on the 
day when they were made. Every 
step that Russia takes is over a pitfall; 
and the real wonder is, not that 
perils start up and recur so continu- 
allv, but that she has escaped so far 
without greater damage. 

A great battle at Rasgrad in which 
the Turks have been victorious, 
the complete junction of Suleiman 
with Mchemet, and the withdrawal 
of the Russians from all the Balkan 
passes, are reported not very decid- 
edly, but we shall have no oppor: 
tunity of verifying the statements. 
Events of such importance wonld, 
we think, have come to hand with 
the official stamp upon them had 
they been true, ually uncon- 
firmed is the report that the English- 
man, Baker Pasha, has been placed in 
command of a cavalry brigade. But 
it is a step so obviously proper, that 
if it were said to have taken place 
anywhere save in Turkey, its inter- 
nal evidence would gain it credit. 
Baker, we suspect, can show Mehe- 
met how to put his cavalry to some 
uses which have as yet not entered 
into Ottoman minds. And we do 
not fear, either, that Baker would 
have much trouble with his troopers ; 
for the inferior Purks, cavalry and 
infantry, appear to be admirably 
docile, and to desire only to be led 
by officers capable of putting their 
soldiership to the proof. If num- 
bers are bestesing up to the sup- 
port of the Russians, its hitherto 
neglected resources are at last being 
made available by the Porte: and 
these last may prove the , safer 
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things to fall back upon; for, if 
they do not aid the defence as much 
as expected, they will not embarrass 
it; whereas hordes of Russians, set 
down ineautiously in Bulgaria, may 
be very much in each other’s way. 
The game‘is-a puzzling one, and 
the issues as yet are exceedingly 
dark. . 

This is probably the first time 
in the world that so great a war 
has been waged with so little fight- 
ing or even maneuvring. It is 
scarcely using too bold a figure to 
say that the contest is in dumb- 
show; for what pantomime is to 
the drama is this uneventful strife 
to the rattling adventurous warfare 
with which Europe is familiar. The 
campaign is not dull because great 
agencies are absent—far from it. 
Behind this apparent inaction vast 
forces are at work—forces which are 
present in every modern war, but 
which usually are eclipsed and kept 
out of the public mind by the para- 
mount attraction of great battles 
and sieges. Here we sve, as it were, 
the anatomy of war, its sinews and 
arteries laid bare, and its ordinary 
phases of red battle, havoc, and 
victory set aside for the better study 
of its more recondite processes. To 
the military student the strife must, 
for this reason, be of the greatest 
interest,as proving how much is re- 
quired besides multitudes, valour, 
and hard knocks for the proper con- 
duct of a war. Weare not pretend- 
ing that the practice of war gener- 


ally has undergone a change, and 
that henceforth we may expect the 
silent and profound forces of states 
to operate principally, and the clash 
and the explosion to subside into 
rare accidents, We believe that the 
course which a European war may 
be expected to take is far better 
illustrated by the previous wars of the 
century than by this. This war is 
exceptional. It is possible that it 
may end without much more _pre- 
valence of fighting; at any rate, if 
the Russian reinforcements now on 
their-way up do not produce some 
burning of powder, we can hardly 
see what need produce it. 

The effect of these reinforce- 
ments may decide, too, the question 
whether or not the war will spread 
beyond the present belligerents. 
We are happy to think that the 
hazard of its doing so is far less 
than when we penned our last no- 
tice. The advance of the season, 
the contraction of the theatre of 
war, the evident effort. with which 
the struggle is maintained at all, 
favour this “localisation.” Further- 
more, it is no longer an unreason- 
able supposition that the war may 
be drawing near to itsend. Thus 
we are able to end our paper with 
some pleasant suggestions, and to 
quit the subject not without expec- 
tation that our next writing, if it 
be our fortune to write again, may 
note some decisive changes in this 
pitiless storm. 
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Ir is very difficult to characterise 
the session of 1877. Asa general 
rule the proceedings were dull, and 
the legislation of an ordinary type, 
scarcely calculated to arrest the 
attention of the country. But it is 
impossible to regard the session, 
taken» as a whole, as uneventful 
and uninteresting. On the con- 
trary, the more it is considered, it 
is found to have left a permanent 
mark upon the policy of the country 
and the course of events, 

The primary subject of interest 
from first to last was, of course, the 
Eastern Question and the attitude 
adopted by Parliament towards the 
British Ministry and the combat- 
ants. Writing at the commence- 
ment of the recess, with a vivid 
recollection of the extravagances of 
last autumn, it is as well to remind 
the well-meaning and _ excellent 
men whose voices are only heard 
during the “silly season,” that the 
deliberate policy of the whole coun- 
try, Liberals as well as Conserva- 
tives alike, is a policy of support 
to her Majesty’s Government, and 
of reserve towards foreign Powers. 
No single politician, responsible or 
otherwise, has come forward to 
question the wisdom of that “ strict 
but conditional” neutrality in this 
cruel and destructive war which 
England has determined to pre- 
serve. And no human being who 
reads the catalogue of horrors and 
atrocities perpetrated on either 
side during this peculiarly savage 
strife, can doubt the wisdom or 
humanity of the policy which 
strove to avert its outbreak, and 
denounced the infraction of those 
treaties which alone guaranteed the 
continuance of peace, 

The session will be memorable 
for the efficient, almost contemptn- 
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ous, display of silent strength, with 
which Parliament, immediately upon 
its meeting, brushed aside or re- 
pressed extra-parliamentary agita- 
tion upon this subject. Notwith- 
standing pamphlets, indignation 
meetings, and pseudo-national con- 
ferences, it was found, at the com- 
mencement of the session, that the 
policy of the Goverriment com- 
manded the almost unanimous ai 
aoe of the country, and that the 
rime Minister personally possessed 
its confidence, There never was 
such a political triumph for a 
Ministry; there has never before 
been such an utter collapse of 
political opposition. The only in- 
cident wherewith to compare it is 
the memorable destruction, on the 
first night of the session of 1854, of 
the pe and slander against 
the Prince Consort. That, how- 
ever, was an affair of anonymous 
circulation of disquieting rumours, 
disbelieved by all men of sense, 
The bubble which burst this session 
had been blown by experienced 
mouths; and it was of portentous 
dimensions. The Ministry had 
challenged their opponents that they 
had nothing to explain, or qualify, 
or apologise for in their policy... Mr. 
Gladstone and his friends had reiter- 
ated on every platform that “the 
ay and reputation of England 
ad for a long period of time been 
employed for a purpose and to an 
effect directly at variance with the 
convictions of the country.” It was 
found absolutely impossible, in the 
presence of Ministers and face to 
face with the House of Commons, 
to make good a charge of that kind, 
Mr, Gladstone shrank, week after 
week, from bringing it to the test of 
full discussion ; and when at last he 
formulated resolutions for that pur- 
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pose, he withdrew them from the 
decision of the House. The agitation 
of last autumn was got up without any 
issue being placed before the coun- 
try, which was capable of being de- 
bated and decided. The hero of the 
whole business had lashed himself 
into a noble oratorical rage over 
scenes which stirred the indigna- 
tion of the country, and permitted 
himself to impute “ moral and ma- 
terial, if not purposed complicity,” 
in those crimes to his political op- 
ponents. His alternative policy was 
that of concerted action with Russia. 
What Englishman now regrets that 
that policy was almost er ame | 
rejected? As events rolled on, wit 
the flower of the Russian army lying 
weakened and exposed across the 
Balkans, harassed on all sides by 
the invaded Turk, with a spirit of 
extermination thoroughly roused, 
eee to scenes of misery far in ex- 
cess of those of last year, what says 
the great Liberal orator, whose agi- 
tation prevented peace last autumn, 
and hounded on Russia ‘to the war? 
He prefers not to talk politics; and 
at the critical moment is discovered 
in Hawarden park, gracefully lean- 
ing against his woodman’s axe, and 
singing the Old Hundredth. If his 
sylvan amusements last year had 
induced an equal calmness in the 
presence of atrocities beyond the 
power of England to prevent, it is 
possible that Eastern complications 
might for the time have ended with 
the collapse of Servia in the field, 
instead of involving a conflict so 
extended, so sanguinary, and so de- 
stractive. Parliament has authori- 
tatively declared the policy of this 
country in accordance with the de- 
spatches of Ministers; and for the 
time, at all events, though at the 
beginning of a recess it is wise not 
to be too sanguine, a mischievous 
agitation has been extinguished. 
The progress of the war has tend- 
ed to consign to oblivion. the grow- 
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ing differences in the Liberal party 
in regard to foreign affairs, Lord 
Granville and Lord Hartington 
discovered that judicious delay, 
combined with agreement in retro- 

ective censure of Ministers, en- 

led them effectively to separate 
themselves from all complicity in 
Mr. Gladstone’s declarations in favour 
of coercion. ang active concurrence 
in Russian designs, But for the 
diversion of Mr, Chaplin’s: attack, 
there would have been nothing 
to relieve the contrast between the 
violent demonstrations adapted to 
public platforms, and the exceed- 
ingly lamb-like demeanour consider- 
ed suitable in the House of Com- 
mons. It may even be conjectured 
that Mr. Gladstone himself saw the 
impolicy of hopelessly dividing his 
party in aid of a project which had 
tarned out wholly impracticable, 
But as time went on, the discontent 
of devoted followers who had rashly 
pledged themselves before the pub- 
ic to views which were now being as 
publicly though quietly disavowed, 
grew apace; and ominous sounds 
were heard that it would be better 
to own themselves mistaken than 
silently to shuffle out of the respon- 
sibility which had been  ostenta- 
tiously assumed, It was felt that 
after all that bad taken place, a 
retreat was impossible, and that Sir 
William Harcourt’s repeated declar- 
ations that the country had been 
misled by “a few self-important 
journalists,” and had mistaken “ the 
real sentiments and actual policy” 
of the Administration, were but a 
sorry consolation to men who had 
announced that their conduct should 
never be forgotten or forgiven. 
Pradent Liberals might repeat as 
often as they pleased that the con- 
duct imputed “ never existed except 
in the brains of a few self-important 
journalists”; but politicians, with 
either a past career to justifyor a 
future before them, could never 
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adopt excuses so unworthy and 
transparent. In spite of everything, 
Mr. Gladstone and his immediate 
allies could vindicate their autumn 
maneuvres in no better fashion 
than by wrangling over isolated 
aeiiedalies and by endeavouring to 
extenuate the policy which, in 1871, 
renewed the guarantee of the Otto- 
man dominion. It was not until 
the month of May, after war had 
been declared and the English 
policy of neutrality proclaimed’ in 
accordance with previous despatches, 
that Mr. Gladstone gave notice of 
resolutions challenging the conduct 
of the Ministers. Had he persisted, 
the result would have been to dis- 
organise and destroy the Opposition. 
A compromise was arrived at, under 
which the Liberal party could vote 
for one colourless and unmeaning 
resolution, on the understanding 
that in that case the others should 
be withdrawn. The debate of four 
or five nights ended in a major- 
ity of 131 for the Government. 
It was rendered famous, no doubt, 
by the eloquence of Mr. Gladstone, 
whose exertions on the first night 
were worthy of himself in his best 
days. The party advantage gained 
was, that it staved off ruin from the 
Liberal party. But its usefulness 
to Europe and the English public 
was beyond all question, since it 
drew from three leading Cabinet Min- 
isters, Mr, Cross, Lord J. Manners, 
and Sir Stafford Northcote, the dis- 
tinct avowal of the conditions on 
which a policy of neutrality was 
proclaimed, and under which it 
would be strictly and rigidly ad- 
‘ shered to. The subsequent publica- 
tion of Lord Derby’s despatch of 
May 6th, showed that Mr. Cross’s 
speech was rightly accepted as a 
spoken State paper which bound 
the Government; and the unqual- 
‘ified approval which it obtained 
showed the general acquiescence in 
the Ministerial policy, and deprived 
VOL. CXXII.—NO, DCCXLIII. 
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the minority of 223 of any signifi- _ 
cance, It did not express censure 
or distrust of the Ministry, but 
simply the extreme reluctance of 
the Liberal party to be wrecked by 
the improvident and irrepressible 
enthusiasm of their former chief. 
It has read a lesson to Mr. Glad- 
stone, which we are glad to see by 
his speeches during this recess he 
has then by. The devotees who 
go on their dreary pilgrim to 
Hawarden Park, iid the: inoueai 
speech-making which they occasion, 
will never hide the fact that their 
hero has forfeited the confidence of 
all reasonable and patriotic poli- 
ticians. 

The course of military events in 
the Balkan range has destroyed that 
great bugbear of a British war in 
favour of Turkey, or, as the more 
indignant declaimers put it, in fa- 
vour of the existing system of gov- 
ernment in Turkey. We cannot 
afford to go to war every twenty 
years in support of the integrity 
and independence of -the Ottoman 
empire. We exhausted every diplo- 
matic effort in favour of the treaties 
which we imprudently expended 
blood and treasure to obtain. But — 
from Mr. Disraeli’s Mansion-House 
speech of November 1875 down 
to Lord Derby’s despatch of - May 
1877, the much-decried “ British 
interests” have been the chief ob- 
ject of British policy. England is 
exempt from all responsibility for 
this cruel and destructive strife, 
except so far as the influence of our 
unparalleled excitement last autumn 
may have encouraged its outbreak. 
We shall do our: best, when the 
time arrives, to restore peace, and 
to arrive at an international under- 
standing which shall -be permanent 
and effective, But the condition 


of South-Eastern Europe is not our 


business. Panslavist et, ys Rus- 
sian ambition, and Turkish corrup- 
tion, are the efficient causes of, evil, 
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the operation of which, in time of 

ace, we must never again regard 
with the indifference of the last 
twenty years. But in a savage 
and exterminating war, undertaken 
without possibility of benefit to 
anybody, and which we have vainl 
struggled to prevent, England will 
take no part whatever, unless con- 
strained by the necessity of self- 
preservation or by the duty of main- 
taining the integrity of her empire. 
From first to last we believe the 
English public to have been all but 
unanimous on this subject; and that 
whatever misunderstandings have 
arisen have becn due to irregular 
demonstrations of party zeal, under- 
taken without authority and with- 
out discipline, and founded on no 
intelligible issue. 

Another subject which has great- 
ly agitated the public mind, but in 
reference to which Parliament has 
prudently abstained both from ac- 
tion and unnecessary debate, has 
been the subject of Church politics. 
The Ridsdale judgment, and the 
litigation which preceded it, and the 
excitement aroused by the proceed- 
ings of the Society of the Holy 
Cross, would alone be sufficient to 
bring this topic to the front rank of 
debatable public questions. But 
when the Primate himself, in his 
place in Parliament, uses the lan- 
guage which was attributed to him 
in the ‘ Times’ report of June 15, in 
reference to clergymen of the Church 
of England, who, it turns out, may 
be numbered by hundreds, the mat- 
ter assumes a very grave aspect in- 
deed. In reference to the ‘ Priest 
in Absolution,’ which he (it is said) 
erroneously assumed to represent 
“ only a very few of the clergy,” the 
Archbishop rightly declared that 
“it was a di e to the commup- 
ity that such a work should be cir- 
culated under the authority of cler- 

ymen of the Established Church.” 
He publicly complained that men 


who are clothed with a certain offi- 
cial character both by the State and 
the religious institution to which 
they belong, should arrogate to 
themselves an authority in the mat- 
ter of the confessional which does 
not belong to them, with which 
they have in no way been invested 
by their superiors, and against the 
abuse of which no restraints are pro- 
vided. The course which they were 
pursuing was. one which, in the 
opinion of his Grace, would have 
“very evil results,” both in the 
harm which it would do to their 
own minds and also to the minds of 
others, “I cannot imagine,” he 
continued, “that any right-minded 
man could wish to have such ques- 
tions addressed to any member of 
his family ; and if he had any rea- 
son to suppose that any member of 
his family had been exposed to such 
an examination, I am sure it would 
be the duty of any father of a fam- 
ily to remonstrate with the clergy- 
man who had put the questions, 
and warn him never to approach 
his bouse again.” 

This, in the eyes of all serious 
and sensible people, is very grave 
language indeed—more particularly, 
when we consider the numbers of 
clergymen to whom it applies, and 
the supineness which the bishops 
had previously shown in meeting 
the evils with which society is threat- 
ened. It is impossible to forget that 
official character, position, and influ- 
ence have been conferred upon those 
persons for the purpose of advancing 
the interests of religion and moral- 
ity ; and that a system which thus 


acts with diametrically opposite re- ° 


sults requires, and will inevitably 
receive, the closest scrutiny. The 
whole public are interested in the 
uestion whether.the power and in- 
uence of the Church Establishment 
are to be used, in order, to quote 
again the Archbishop’s words, in 
the Upper House of Convocation, 
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“to propagate doctrines, arid carry 
into effect practices, which are alto- 
gether,alien from the spirit and 
teachings of the whole body of di- 
vines of the Church of England, 
from the first to the last.” The 
stanch supporters of that Establish- 
ment should be the first to aid in 
suppressing what the same high 
authority rightly denounced as “a 
conspirac} in our body against the 
doctrine, the discipline, and the 
practice of our Reformed Church.” 

For ourselves, we heartily join 
with the ‘Quarterly Review” in its 
recent = sare to the “ old historical 
High Church party,” not to give 
their countenance, however partial, 
‘to such a system as is here repre- 
sented. Its votaries are “aliens 
from the Church of England, and 
are as foes in her household.” To 
judge from the language of Monsig- 
nor Capel, their travesty of Catho- 


lic rites and practices is as offen- 
sive to genuine Romanists as their 
treachery to the principles of the 


Reformation is to Protestants. 
Should they ever be received into 
the Romish Church, the first lesson 
that would be taught them, would 
be to refrain from speaking evil 
of dignitaries, and from habitual 
or even occasional insubordination. 
The last thing that would be toler- 
ated in that disciplined hierarchy 
would be a claim on the part of 
each priest to “act in his public 
ministrations on his own private 
interpretation of the law.” And 
the prolonged systematic resistance 
which we have witnessed, not merely 
to the law of the realm, but to the 
behests of their superiors, on the part 
of the advanced ritualistic clergy, 
has somewhat affected the loyalt 

of the English nation to the Chure 

within whose pale such scandals can 
arise. The conviction is rapidly 
gaining ground that, if this power- 
ful Establishment is to be main- 
tained, it must be clearly under- 
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stood whether the object of its exis- 
tence is honestly to uphold the Pro- 
testant religion, or to revive an alien 
system, for which no, adequate ma- 
chinery has been provided, and 
which, if administered at all, must 
be guided by individual caprice or 
secret conspiracy. 

It is admittedly a crisis in Church 
politics, and in the life of the Es- 
tablishment. We lay out of con- 
sideration the high character and 
earnestness which distinguish many 
clergymen of the new school—for 
that has nothing to do with the 
question. In a famous controversy, 
some two years ago, between Canon 
Liddon and Monsignor Capel, the 
former was compelled to disavow 
and censure practices and devotions 
which obtained in the English 
Church, in terms which were suffi- 
cient to justify, if they stood alone, 
the passing of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act of 1874, Since 
the Ridsdale judgment, numbers of 
influential High Churchmen (see 


‘Times,’ July 19), while unable to 


concur in the whole of the reason- 
ing which it contains, “ yet find in 
it some grounds of satisfaction, in 
so far as it (a) allows the eastward 
age of the celebrant; (6) con- 
rms the principle of a distinctive 
Eucharistic dress; (c) recognises . 
the full right of the Church of 
England to the legitimate use of 
religious art in Ther churches.” 
They advise submission to the 
discretion of the Ordinary in re- 
= to the points of ritual touched 

the late judgment. And it is 
obvious that, with the liberal lati- 
tude of interpretation of Church 
formularies and rubrics uniformly 
adopted, there is scope enough 
within the Establishment for every 
one to indulge his esthetic yearn- 
ings. As the Quarterly Reviewer 
observes, “a deep though unde- 
monstrative resentment . agains 
these treacherous innovationss i 
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spreading among the laity.” The 
proper course for all loyal Church- 
men to adopt is to rally round 
the authorities, and the Primate, 
and the tribunals. But if. this 
crisis is.to be surmounted (as we 
hope and believe it will be), it is 
essential that the old historie High 
Church party should exercise all 
their prudence and self-restraint. It 
is in their direction that the whole 
current of religious feeling within 
the Church is now running. If 
they allow themselves to be carried 
away by the excitement of the hour, 
attracted, as they naturally must 
be, to a system which enhances 
their own power and dignity, they 
may aggravate, beyond the possi- 
bility of cure, the evils which 
threaten us. If they maintain 
their old position, the extrava- 
gances of their grotesque allies 
will have no worse consequences 


than the ravings. of Church news- 
papers and a few isolated exhibi- 
tions of priestly indignation at all 
attempts to curb their growing cor- 


ruption. There is a fashion in 
these matters as well as in all 
others, and if the Episcopal Bench, 
the more moderate of the party, 
and the public generally, had been 
more outspoken in their disap- 
proval, fewer clergymen would have 
drifted into an untenable position, 
or be obliged to own, as they fre- 
quently do, that they are not even 
acquainted with the manuals and 
pamphlets which are either issued 
in their name or generally ee 
to be covered by their authority. 
Few, either of them or their 
adherents, have an idea of. the 
depth and breadth of the moment- 
ous issues which- are involved in 
these (to English Churchmen) new- 
fangled doctrines, which are often 
adopted with unthinking levity, 
and then urged with a zeal which 
jknows no bounds. It is absurd 


Sept. 
to suppbse that the English people 


would ever tolerate as their national 
church an_ institution to, which 
the extreme ritualistic clergy had 
succeeded in imparting their own 
preposterous characteristics, The 
religious feeling of England is, no 
doubt, strong and deep—capable 
of being stirred at times to a dan- 
gerous pitch of excitement. But 
the authors of its more fanatical ex- 
hibitions never retain its respect; 
and no phase of religious excitement 
is likely to endure which sets at 
nought the strongest characteristics 
of Englishmen—namely, their vigor- 
ous common-sense and their innate 
love of freedom. The Charch of 
England has been for three centuries 
the worthy and faithful exponent 
and representative of the religious 
life of the people; and if recent 
occurrences induce more care and 
reflection on the part of its leading 
ministers than have been observable 
in past years, we doubt not that it 
will continue in its career of useful- 
ness and honour. 

We were amongst those who 
heartily approved the amendment to 
the Burials Bill, which led imme- 
diately to the withdrawal of the 
Ministerial proposals, Lord Har- 
rowby’s majority in the House of 
Lords, and the division on Mr. 
Osborne Morgan’s resolutions of last 
year, must virtually decide the 
question then raised, In the present 
state of public feeling it would be 
most rash (and the House of Lords 
evidently felt it so) for the clergy, 
or for those who, like ourselves, 
are the consistent and determined 
supporters of the Church of Eng- 
land, to refuse to give way as far as 
possible to a claim which the heads 
of the Church have sanctioned. 
The sanitary regulations of the bill 
were good, but it is impossible, 
under all the circumstances, to evade 
the necessity of admitting Dissenters 
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to the parish churchyards. More 
than half of them are closed, the 
remainder must become the local 
cemeteries, where none other exist, 
over which the village clergyman 
must cease to exercise exclusive 
control. It will be far wiser to 
make no impracticable resistance. 
The surrender of the churchyards 
may be looked upon as the penalty 
of recent extravagances and rebel- 
lions; and only a most perverse 
indiscretion will endeavour to in- 
volve this comparatively unimport- 
ant question with the broader issue 
of the continued existence’ of the 
National Church. A free country 
is bound above all things to insist 
on the supremacy of law and order, 
and it cannot afford to endure in its 
most powerful corporation the de- 
liberate assertion of immunity from 
obedience. 

The speech from the throne at 
the beginning of the session made 
but very few promises; and these 
have not all been redeemed. Mr. 
Sclater Booth failed to carry his 


Bill to amend the Laws relating to 


the Valuation of Property in Eng- 
land, though it was unopposed, and 
is undoubtedly needed. He was 
equally unfortunate with another 
Bill, not mentioned in the Queen’s 
speech, to consolidate the Law of 
Public Health affecting the Metro- 
polis. The Ministry, however, 
succeeded in passing their Oxford 
and Cambridge University Bills of 
last session, which this year were 
consolidated into a single measure. 
An irreconcilable minority of Irish 
members succeeded in talking out 
the Irish Sunday Closing Bill, which 
had been adopted by the Ministers 


in deference to a majority in favour 
of it obtained last year; but when 
the same tactics were extended to 
the Irish Judicature Bill, and the 
Bill to enable the South African Gov- 
ernments to form a Confederation, 
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the temper and spirit of the House 
rose against an evident conspiracy 
against its dignity and wer, 
and the bills were passed. On the 
other hand, the Attorney-General’s 
attempt to amend the Law of Patents 
disappeared ; and the list of measures 
successfully passed is by no means 
extensive, Her Majesty, in pro- 
roguing Parliament, congratulated 
the country that greater economy 
and efficiency in the management of 
prisons have been secured, and that 
at the same time a considerable 
reduction has been effected in local 
burdens. The Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge have obtained 
power to extend more generally 
the benefits of higher education. 
The administration of law in Ire- 
land will be improved by the re- 
organisation of its superior Courts, 
and the reformation and increased 
jurisdiction of the County Courts, 
The interests of Scotland have been 
attended to in the Act which ex- 
tends to the Sheriff Courts jurisdic- 
tion in regard to heritable rights. 
There the retrospective survey ends; 
and if the achievements are neither 
numerous nor great, we*hope they 
will prove useful and durable im- 
provements. : 
The conduct of some five or 
six members of the Irish Home- 
Rule faction were the most pain- 
ful exhibition of the whole ses- 
sion. It produced an amount of 
liamentary exasperation which, 
owever natural, seems a_ little 
ridiculous, when compared with the 
cause of annoyance. The problem 
to be solved was how to suppress 
obstruction on the part of less than 
half-a-dozen disorderly members of 
the House—+.e., of less than. dne per 
cent of its whole effective strength. 
Even if the rules do not in terms 
provide for the particular emer- 
gency which arose, there is an inhe- 
reut right and power in the House 
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of Commons to vindicate its own 
dignity, and to prevent freedom of 
discussion from being abused to 
the extent of stopping all legisla- 
tion. A power to commit and to sus- 
pend, and in the last resort to expel 
a member, confers, one would think, 
a sufficient reserve of authority, 
which, if properly exercised, or even 
appealed to, would have been equal 
to deal with a case of wilful ob- 
struction to business. The House 
of Commons has nobly vindicated its 
authority in past days in ‘struggles 
of great magnitude, but it cannot 
be said to have reaped fresh laurels 
in its conflict with Messrs. Parnell, 
Biggar & Co. Considering that 
both the front benches were in ac- 
cord in regard to the course which 
was pursued, a critic of parliament- 
ary procedure would pause long be- 
fore he condemned it as an obvious 
blunder, but for two incidents— 
first, the House lost its temper, and 
next it was in a panic. In Com- 
mittee upon the South African Bill 
we had Sir William Harcourt and 
others flaming with indignation, 
calling upon the Government to 
stand by the House, and assuring 
them that the House would stand by 
, the Government; deprecating the 
downfall of glorious institutions; 
and exalting a few disorderly 
Irishmen into as much _ import- 
ance as if they were an invading 
army, with the life of every .con- 
script father in their hands, in- 
stead of being fit subjects of im- 
ptisonment or suspension for wil- 
ful and deliberate contempt of the 
authority of the House. Then, on 
the other side, though the language 
used was more temperate, still 
there was the same willingness to 
exalt the combatants to the rank 
of great public ‘enemies, whose de- 
feat would strain the resources of 
the State—a position of importance 
which they have not been slow to 
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enforce in violent terms at meetings 
held in their honour. Relays of mem- 
bers were kept under orders, and, as 
each reinforcement successively ar- 
rived, it was cheered as the saviour 
of the republic. It is needless to 
add that the half-dozen disaffected 
members were in the end reduced 
to silence, but it was at the cost of 
a continuous sitting of six-and- 
twenty hours, and of that which is 
far worse—namely, stifling the free 
discussion of a bill affecting a large 
and important colony, which is 
vitally interested in every single 
provision of this piece of legisla- 
tion, and wholly uninterested in the 
worthless squabbles of Irish Home- 
Rulers, It is no answer to say that 
the bill had been maturely con- 
sidered before it left the Colonial 
Department, and had _ been ap- 

roved by the leaders of Opposition. 

hat may in an exceptional case 
obviate any injurious consequences. 
But the House of Commons cannot 
abdicate its responsibility in that 
way. The net result was, that the 
House, angry and helpless in the face 
of persistent obstruction, appeared 
to pass an important bill, affecting 
the government of a great colony, at 
the bidding of the Government, and 
without adequate and sufficiently 
grave discussion. It seems to us that 
any mode of dealing with obstruc- 
tion would be less objectionable than 
that. It would be impossible to create 
a worse precedent, one affecting more 
injuriously the interests of the em- 
pire or the authority of the House. 
A precedent of undue, even of panic 
exercise of authority, over four or 
five individual members, would be 
preferable to the deliberate sacrifice 
of great public interests, in the vain 
hope of securing the orderly conduct 
of their business. The House will 
lose both authority and respect, if it 
shrinks from curbing, at all hazards 
to itself, and without sacrifice of the 
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interests committed to its charge, 
the unruly conduct of its own mem- 
bers. Courts of justice never toler- 
ate wilful obstraction to their pro- 
ceedings; nor ought the House of 
Commons to do so. We remember 
the House of Lords, after enduring 
a lengthy argument from a female 
appellant in person, which lasted 
for days, and after pointing out to 
her the constant repetition and ir- 
relevancy of her arguments, finally 
declared them to be closed and 
directed her to desist. The free 
speech of a suitor even in-the last 
Court of Appeal, must not degener- 
ate into licence. There are surely 
methods known to science of pre- 
venting free discussion from being 
abused to the extent of becoming 
a nuisance, without sacrificing it 
altogether. If the gentlemen in 
question had all been declared in 
contempt, and relieved of further 
attendance till the contempt had 
been purged; or if the discharge 
of their parliamentary duties had 
been placed under the supervision 
of the Speaker,with powers specially 
increased for that purpose, a mere 
temporary and exceptional depart- 
ure from ordinary usage would have 
been open to far less objection than 
the course actually taken. No 
doubt that course was taken with 
tolerable unanimity —a considera- 
tion which would have gone far to 
recommend it to our approval, but for 
the circumstance that however just 
the wisdom of experienced legisla- 
tive assemblies may be, when grave- 
ly exercising their full deliberative 
power, they are apt to be propor- 
tionately unwise whenever panic, 
resentment, and temper for the 
moment upset the balance of their 
judgment. The House of Commons 
has a conservative religious awe of 
its own rules, and viewing the con- 
duct of these obstructives through 
the haze of that custom, it mag- 
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nifies the difficulty with which it 
had to contend beyond all bounds. 
In future, any case of deliberately 
setting rules at defiance, must be 
met by an exercise of authority. 
If exceptional action is necessary, 
the House must rise to the occasion, 
and show that, confident in its 
traditions and the esteem in which 
it is held, it is not afraid to exer- 
cise authority over its members 
sufficient to insure the orderly con- 
duct of business, There was an old 
custom in English villages, within 
living memory, according to which 
the village scold was ducked in a 
pond; and the ducking-stool was a 
well-known institution, With the 
river close by, the House of Com- 
mons could better afford to revive 
that ancient institution of the peo- 
ple for the benefit of Irish obstruc- 
tives, than allow itself to be forced 
by their maneeuvres into hasty and 
ill-considered legislation. 

Mr. Butt’s annual motion for the 
establishment of Home Rale might 
this year have been avoided with 
advantage. It is, however, only fair 
to Mr: Butt and his principal sup- 
porters to recognise that the tact 
and prudence which they have dis- 
played in former sessions of this 
Parliament have not deserted them 
in this. Mr. Butt denounced the 
exhibitions of Messrs, Parnell, Big- 
gar & Co., as discreditable binwi, 
and declared that, rather than be 
mixed up with them, he would re- 
tire into private life. 

The majority of 350 which de- 
clared against Mr. Shaw’s motion ‘in 
favour of Home Rule was rendered 
all the more significant by the 
crushing defeat of Mr. Kay at Sal- 
ford, notwithstanding his purchase 
of the Irish vote by his promise to 
vote for a commission of inquiry. 
Mr. Jacob Bright had successfally 
adopted similar tactics the year 
before at Manchester; but in that 
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case the Conservative candidate, we 
“regret to say, was weak enough to 
make a similar concession. The 
Conservative triumph at Salford 
was followed by some extremely 
outspoken speeches from Mr. Forster 
and Mr. Faweett, inveighing against 
the dictation of the Home Rulers, 
and announcing, in language of un- 
usual vehemence, the determination 
of the Liberal party to uphold, at 
any sacrifice of official prospects, 
the integrity of the empire. The 
protestations were no doubt as 
sincere as they were earnest ; but 
they were somewhat tardily made, 
We all recollect the ambiguous lan- 
wage in which Mr. Gladstone, in 
his Dissolution Address of 1874, 
chose to refer to. this subject; and 
the tact with which he, at a critical 
moment, failed to comprehend what 
Home Rule meant. The Liberal 
leaders have carefully studied the 
subject from an electioneering point 
of yiew, and have apparently decided 
that more is to be lost than gained 
by coquetting with that particular 
faction.. We rejoice at their deci- 
sion, but, at the same time, the 
existence of a party numbering so 
many members, and utterly irre- 
concilable with the existing order 
of things, offers a most serious pro- 
spect. At the present moment 
they are innocuous through the ac- 
cident which has given the Con- 
servative party a majority greater 
than the regular and irregular Op- 
position put together. But public 
affairs would be almost at a dead- 
lock if the present inequality of 
strength between Liberals and Con- 
servatives were redressed, and the 
Home Rulers were left masters of 
the situation. A_ transference of 
thirty seats or thereabouts from 
the Ministerialists to the Opposi- 
tion at the next election would 
seriously <isturb the existing ma- 
chinery of parliamentary govern- 


ment, Neither party can be said 
to be in power unless it has a ma- 
jority of a hundred over the. regular 
Opposition taken by itself, without 
including the Irish faction. And 
under these circumstances the issue 
of each general election will be of 
increasing anxiety to the country, 
The prospect of being able to carry 
on the Queen’s Government by a 
sort of compromise come to  be- 
tween the two rival parties would 
soon turn out to be delusive. The 
animus of the Home Rulers during 
this Jast Session has been to stop 
all parliamentary, action at all, if a 
separate legislature is not conceded 
to Ireland. No one can contem- 
plate without dismay the possibility 
of a general election vesting them 
with the power to paralyse the 
action of Government, or to render 
it dependent on the forbearance or 
support of Opposition, Such a re- 
sult would impair the dignity and 
usefulness of. Parliament as much 
as it would weaken the authority 
of the Ministers. 

The House of Commons has di- 
rected its attention this session to 
the subject of Household Suffrage, 
both in Irish burghs and English 
counties. Irish Conservatives voted 
in favour of the former, notwith- 
standing the obvious objection to 
deteriorating still further the Irish 
constituencies. But in reference to 
Mr. Trevelyan’s motion for the ex- 
tension of Household Suffrage to 
English counties, the House of Com- 
mons came to a vote, which,.in a 

y sense, was the most important 
of the whole Session, Two hundred 
and twenty Liberal members voted 
in its favour, with Lord Hartington 
at their head, who, after some hesi- 
tation, has decided that upon this 
subject the next great party contest 
is to be invited. The number of 
votes was almost precisely the same 
as those which were recorded in 
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favour of Mr. Gladstone’s resolu- 
tions in May upon the Eastern 
Question, and represents the full 
strength of the Liberal party. Mr. 
Lowe and Mr. Goschen are ‘the dis- 
sentients, and in the exceeding 
. weakness of the Opposition as re- 
gards administrative experience and 
utility, the defection is a formidable 
one. However that may be, Lord 
Hartington’s action, confirmed as it 
was by Mr. Gladstone’s enthusiastic 
approval, pledges the Liberal party 
to another Reform Bill in case of 
their return to office. And -consid- 
ering that it necessarily involves 
the whole subject of redistribu- 
tion of seats, that the best part 
of twenty years was occupied with 
reform before the Act of 1867 
was carried, we regret the pros- 
pect of that subject being resort- 
ed to for the purpose of differen- 
tiating political parties. It seems 
to us, that if the electoral body is 
recast, and the constituencies re- 
vised, once in a generation, and a 
settlement once come to accepted 
for thirty years, it would still leave 
plenty of scope for reforming ener- 
gies, and at the same time enable 
useful, as distinguished from orna- 
mental, legislation to ws If 
Government Reform Bills follow 
each other with undue rapidity, 
they will fail to be of any public 
advantage, and lose even the com- 
pensatory advantage of establishing 
individual reputations. However, 
Lord Hartington has willed it 
otherwise, and if one political 
party succeeds in opening the 
question, the other must join event- 
ually in discussing it, and when 
the proper time comes exert it- 
self to settle the numerous diffi- 
culties which arise. It must be 
clearly understood that Conserva- 
tives do not force the question on the 
_ public ; but although it’ is not their 
habit to raise these questions of 
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organic change, they are quite as 
eapable of dealing with them as 
their opponents, and will do so, 
when the proper time comes, in the 
spirit of the British Constitution, 
and with ‘a just regard to the in- 
terests of all classes. A majority of 
56 disposed of the question for this 
Parliament; but no doubt the ac- 
tion of the Liberal party has de- 
cided that this question is the issue 
for the immediate future to dis- 
of. 

The personal incidents of the Ses- 
sion have not been of continuous in- 
terest, though there were some of 
striking importance. The appear- 
ance of Lord Beaconsfield in the 
House of Lords—the first Prime 
Minister since the elder Pitt who has 

d from one House of Parlia- 
ment to the other during the exist- 
ence of his Miuistry—was univers- 
ally welcomed, Although his with- 
drawal may have apparently im- 
paired the authority of the Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons, 
it does not seem to have perma- 
nently weakened the Administra- 
tion, or even to have lessened his 
own individual authority. ©The 

ublic reluctantly acquiesces in the 
judicious abstention from orator- 
ical display which has marked the 
whole of Lord Beaconsfield’s Prem- 
iership, and especially that of 
it which has hese absorbed’ with 
the difficulties of the Eastern Ques- 
tion. It is understood that Mr. 
Gladstone’s excessive and unfortan- 
ate reljance on his oratorical strength 
operates as a warning rather than 
an example to his successor, who 
carefully refrains from unnecessary 
speech. If politics in consequence 
lose greatly in interest, it is at all 
events of public importance that 
the head of the Ministry should 
practise a judicious reserve. The 
reckless credence which Liberals 
of a particular type are in the 
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habit of according to injurious 
gossip about the Premier were this 
session amusingly illustrated by the 
Pigott episode. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was prepared to de- 
fend his chief from the accusation 
of having neglected the recommend- 
ations of a select Committee of the 
House ; but apparently the custom- 
ary scandal which was floating about 
had been treated with the usual and 
inevitable indifference. A member, 
however, was found to pledge bis 
word that Mr. Pigott’s qualification 
consisted in his relationship to the 
Vicar of Hughenden, alleged to be a 
personal friend and political sup- 
porter of the Premier. The vote of 


censure at which the House arrived 
by a majority of 4 was apparently 
grounded on the suspicion that this 
circumstance, by no means a dis- 
qualifying one, had outweighed the 
superior claims of others. The de- 


fence doubtless was badly prepared ; 
but its default gave Lord Beacons- 
field the opportunity of making a 
dignified and thorough: vindication 
of his motives, and of the whole 
transaction. It appeared that the 
Vicar was a political opponent, and 
* had left the county thirty years ago; 
that there was no personal acquaint- 
ance with father or son; and that 
the appointment had been simply 
and solely on public consideration, 
in the exercise of a judgment which 
all who had official knowledge of 
Mr. Pigott thoroughly approved. 
The House of Commons had no 
choice but unanimously to rescind 
its vote; but the incident serves to 
show that the Conservative majority 
is not the drilled regiment it is 
represented to be; and that uncon- 
tradicted scandal against the Pre- 
mier is not a safe basis for party 
action. 

The success or otherwise of Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s leadership of 
the House of Commons has been 
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the subject of much criticism, some 
of which has not been very just. No 
doubt, as compared with the eminent 
man who immediately preceded him 
in the post, there may have been 
an appearance of a want of au- 
thority. But his immediate pre- 
decessors have been amongst the 
most powerful leaders whom Par- 
liament has ever produced, and this 
moreover is the first session that 
there has been an organised con- 
spiracy constantly on the alert to 
obstruct the business of the House. 
In dealing, moreover, with the ob- 
structives, the House took the 
matter into his own hands; and it 
would be as unreasonable to hold a 
new leader responsible for every 
mistake which was committed, as to 
accuse him of sharing unduly in the 
general excitement, which was strong 
enough to overwhelm the prudence 
and equanimity of Sir William Har- 
court. A safe criterion of the merits 
of recent leadership is to be found in 
the tact and spirit in which difficult 
discussions upon Eastern affairs have 
been conducted, the mastery over 
successive questions displayed, and 
the courtesy and temper with which 
the course of business has been reg- 
ulated. If the relations both of the 
Speaker and of the leader, to cer- 
tain portions of the House, have 
been somewhat strained, half a year 
of separation will do a great deal 
towards restoring a better under- 
standing ; and meanwhile, as regards 
both leaders, who seem to have 
equally shared in the more con- 
spicuous blunders of management, 
the general impression is that they 
have on either side vindicated their 
respective positions and justified the 
confidence of their followers. It 
would be difficult in either case to 
suggest a worthier rival; but a 
generation accustomed to the long 
rivalry between a Disraeli and a _ 
Gladstone, is fastidious in its taste 
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and extravagant in its demands. 
The difficulties of the position dur- 
ing the last six months have been 
enormous, and the anxieties of 
Government overwhelming. The 
new leader has earned the confi- 
dence of the party, and has com- 
menced a career which we have no 
doubt will be famous, 

The unquestioned superiority in 
debate of the Ministerialists in the 
House of Lords has apparently 
damped the ardour of the Opposi- 
tion. From the tone and character 
of the Duke of Argyll’s speeches at 
the beginning of the session, one 
would naturally have expected, as 
the Prime Minister evidently did at 
the close of his great speech, a sue- 
cession of searching criticisms on 
the course of diplomacy and the 
policy of the Government. The 
subject of foreign affairs was, how- 
ever, speedily dropped, and the 
orator of the recess will find it diffi- 
cult to renew the complaint of 
last autumn that the mouth of 
Parliament has been deliberately 
stopped. In the House of Com- 
mons Mr. Gladstone has maintained 
his unquestioned supremacy in de- 
bate; but the hopelessness of the 
position which he had taken up 
was demonstrated by nothing more 
clearly than by the manner in which 
his extraordinary powers were neu- 
tralised by his impracticable ideas, 
In the ripening of a great conspiracy 
against the peace of Europe, and the 
existence of the Ottoman Empire, 
—in the uncertainty and distrust 
which pervaded the councils of 
foreign Powers and of Parliament 
—the member for Greenwich, in 
spite of ail his eloquence, was 
quietly disregarded as he inveighed 
against Bulgarian atrocities, and des- 
canted on the policy of year. 
The topics chosen were admirably 
adapted for oratorical display, but 
they were irrelevant to the moment- 
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ous subject in hand; and Mr. Glad- 
stone was relegated to discuss them 
with vehemence against Mr. Chaplin, 
and settle with the leader of his own 
party the best and most a mode 
of staving off its ruin ; England de- 
cided upon its policy, utterly irre- 
spective of the speeches and senti- 
ments of its foremost orator and re- 
cent Premier. Nimis eloquentie, 
sapientie parum, was the verdict of 
friends and followers, as well as of 
foes ; and those who recollected Mr. 
Gladstone’s official connection with 
the Crimean War, and the gen- 
eral inadequacy of his treatment 
of foreign affairs, congratulated 
themselves that their country was 
spared a repetition of disaster and 
humiliation. No new reputation 
has been created this session; and, 
with the exception of Mr. Cross, 
no statesman has either advanced 
or materially diminished his repn- 
tation. It is no inconsiderable 
achievement to command the in- 
eréasing confidence of the country, 
as a strong and capable Home Se- 
cretary ; and Mr. Cross added there- 
to, whether by superior luck or su- 
perior skill, the credit of making 
one of the best and most generally 
approved of Ministerial speeches 
upon foreign affairs. The death of 
Mr. Ward Hunt was mourned on 
both sides of the House, as it was 
felt that his life had been shortened 
by the cares of a laborious and 
anxious post. The new First Lord 
of the Admiralty has told his con- 
stituents that he enters on his new 
duties with by no means a light 
heart. Mr. Smith, however, had 
made good his pretensions to Cabi- 
net office by the uniform success 
with which he had conducted the 
business of Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury ; and his appointment 
was generously welcomed on both 
sides of the House. 

The general result of the session 
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is, that the Ministry has gained 
considerably in strength, and that 
its foreign policy is __ seriously 
questioned by no one. The pro- 
clamation of neutrality, and the 
friendly reply of Russia to Lord 
Derby’s statement of the conditions 
under which a strict neutrality 
would be observed, could not fail to 
be regarded as satisfactory. The 
same may be said with regard to the 
important engagement of the British 
Crown to use its best endeavours to 
restore peace whenever a suitable 
opportunity should occur, The 
paragraph, “If, in the course of 
events, the rights of my Empire 
should be assailed or endangered, I 
should confidently rely on your 
help to vindicate and maintain 
them,” would doubtless be regarded 
by any Conference at St. James’s 
Hall as equally “infamous” with 
the Guildhall speech of last Novem- 
ber. And if consistency in politic, 
were possible to agitators, undoubt 
edly we should bear a great deal 
upon that tepic. But after the rich 
harvest of bombast and folly last 
autumn, the ground must lie fallow 
for a time, and possibly the chief 
interest of the autumn will be cen- 
tred upon military events, There 
are not wanting indications that if 
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Germany’s action is neutralised by 
the necessity of watching France - 
Austria thoroughly approves and 
adopts the policy of Lord Beacons. 
field. Austria, like England, will 
carefully watch the course of events, 
and strike hard and at once if her 
permanent interests are assailed, 
And meanwhile, as this country 
does not mean to repeat the impru- 
dence of the Crimean Expedition, 
and engage in a war to combat dis- 
tant perils which more immediately 
affect the interests of others, Aus- 
trian statesmen will be spared the 
necessity of again offending, by 
a wise neutrality, the suscepti- 
bilities of Russia and the hopes of 
the Western Powers. It is too 
early yet to speculate upon the 
future, but we must all earnestly 
trust that English lives and treasure 
may never again be expended in a 
worthless and revolting struggle 
amongst the savage tribes of the 
South-East. The Panslavic ques- 
tion is, fortunately for Great Bri- 
tain, not an English question ; but, 
powerless as we are to prevent 
the miseries or cure the evils of 
Turkey, we shall yet be ready to 
draw the sword in defence of the 
rights and integrity of the British 
Empire. 
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SAMUEL WARREN. 
BORN, 1807—p1ED, guLY 29, 1877. 


Ow the 29th July died Samuel Warren, the author of ‘Ten Thousand 
a-Year’ and the ‘ Diary of a Late Physician.’ Although it is now many 
years since any contribution from his pen appeared in the columns of this 
Magazine, his fame is so much bound up with ‘ Blackwood’ that we feel 
sure our readers will sympathise with us in an attempt to give expression 
to our sorrew and our sense of loss, Although bis place has for years 
stood vacant in the circle of authors, his name is as familiar to the 
present generation of readers as to that which laughed and wept with him 
in turn, while the passages of the ‘ Diary’ and the fortunes of Tittlebat 
Titmouse were first passing through these pages. His family has sus- 
tained a heavy affliction; but it is tempered to them by the sympathy, 
not merely of those to whom he had personally endeared himself, by his 
kindness of heart and deyoted friendship, but of all who have read his 
fictions,—for no one ever read Samsel Warren’s books without conceiving 
a liking for the author, To us his loss is especially painful, for he was 
almost the last of a distinguished circle of coadjutors, whose connéction 
with ‘ Maga’ in the earlier half of this century shed a mutual lustre over 
themselves and on us. The pride which he took in his connection with 
this Magazine, so frequently nt pi in his writings, was as gratifying 
to us as it was honourable to him; and we feel a sad pleasure in now 
recalling the chief incidents of his literary intercourse with us. 

Samuel Warren was born in Denbighshire in 1807, the son of a 
Wesleyan clergyman, who afterwards’ took orders in the Church of 
England. He _ studied medicine in Edinburgh for sdme time,, but, 
changing his mind, he went to London and began to read for the Bar. 
It was while still a student in the Inns of Court that he commenced his 
literary career, and his first introduction to our pages cannot be more 
fittingly told than in his own words, in the preface to the fifth edition of 
the ‘ Diary of a Late Physician,’ published in 1837 :— 


“ The first chapter of this ‘ Diary ’"—the ‘ Early Struggles ’"—was offered by me 
successively to the conductors of three leading magazines in London, and re- 
jected, as ‘ unsuitable for their pages,’ and ‘not likely to interest the public,’ 
In despair, I bethought myself of the ‘ Great Northern Magazine.’ I remember 
taking my packet to Mr. Cadell’s in the Strand, with a sad suspicion that I 
should never see or hear anything more of it: but at the close of the month I 
received a letter from Mr. Blackwood, informing ~ that a vers inserted the 
chapter, and begging me to make arrangements for immediately proceeding 
Seahente with t - ~~ It expressed his cordial approval of the first chapter, 
and predicted that I was likely to produce a series of papers well suited for his 
Magazine, and calculated to interest the public. It would be great affectation 
in me, and ingratitude towards the public, were I to conceal my belief that his 
expectations have been in some degree verified by the event. Here I wish to 
pay a brief and sincere tribute to the memory of my late friend, Mr. Blackwood. 
{ shall ever cherish it with respect and affection. I have this morning been 
referring to nearly fifty letters which he wrote to me during the publication of 
the first Fifteen Chapters of the ‘ Diary.” The perusal of them has occasioned 
me lively emotion. All of them evidence the remarkable tact and energy with 
which he conducted his celebrated Magazine. Harassing as were his labours at 
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the close of every month, he nevertheless invariably wrote to me a letter of con- 
siderable length, in style terse, vigorous, and accurate—full of interesting com- 
ments on literary matters in general, and instructive enagretone concerning 
my own papers in particular, He was a man of strong intellect, of great prac- 
tical sagacity, of unrivalled energy and industry, of a and inflexible honour 
in every transaction, t or small, that I ever heard of his being concerned in. 
But for him, this Work would certainly never have been in existence ; and 
should it be so fortunate as to live, 1 wish it ever to be accompanied by the 
tribute I here sincerely and spontaneously pay to the memory of my departed 
friend, William Blackwood.” 


So full of deep and varied experience and knowledge of life was the 
Physician’s ‘ Diary,’ that Mr, Blackwood naturally concluded it must be 
the work of a man of mature years. What was his surprise, then, when 
a bright-looking young man of two or three and twenty introduced him- 
self as the author. “ Bless me,” exclaimed the astonished editor, as he 
glanced at the glossy black curls of his visitor, “I had thought your hair 
must be as grey as my own!” It was in August 1830 that the ‘ Diary’ 
began, and it was carried through the Magazine at intervals during the 
next seven years, until a work of greater ambition began to occupy his mind. 
The merits of the Physician’s * Diary’ were speedily acknowledged. The 
profession was indignant at the breach of etiquette implied in the publi- 
cation of records of practice, and its journals anxiously sought to discover 
the offender. Month after month fresh passages were eagerly expected, 
were critically scanned when {era and not unfrequently made the 


subject of warm newspaper discussion. It does not appear that any 


suspicion was excited regarding the reality of the author’s assumed owt 


fession, until circumstances brought about a revelation of his personality. 
Although the popularity of the ‘ Diary’ was so great as to insure success 
for any other work from the same pen, Warren’s next venture was also 
at the outset an anonymous one. ‘The first chapter of ‘Ten Thousand 
a-Year’ appeared in the Magazine of October 1839, and at once excited 
a powerful interest, which was not exhausted until all that there was to 
tell of the fortunes of the Aubreys and of the career of Titmouse had been 
revealed. The time was one when no novel not of intrinsic strength 
and merit could have held its ground. Some of the greatest masters 
of English fiction were then before the public, and both genius and 
power were needed, not to beat but to keep neck and neck with them 
in the race. The public were not slow to find many faults with ‘Ten 
Thousand a-Year.’ Some cavilled at the characters, many at the political 
bias, a good few at the plot, but all were impressed and all were inter- 
ested. ‘The success which attended the appearance of the story as a 
separate work was not at all impaired by its previous serial publication, 
and the hold which it then took upon the public has never up to the 
present moment relaxed. 

The anonymity was now no more; and the hand of the author of 
‘Ten Thousand a-Year’ was easily traceable in many papers contributed to 
these pages down to a period of about twenty years ago. These sketches, 
now ‘collected in a volume of ‘ Miscellanies,’ are still read with great 
interest, As chips from the workshop in which the ‘ Diary’ and ‘ Ten 
Thousand a-Year’ were constructed, they naturally possess a strong 
claim on the critic’s attention; and he will not fail to recognise in them 
the germ of many incidents which Warren has turned to good account 
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in his great fiction. The same power of extracting dramatic effect ont 
of ordinary judicial processes which holds us spell-bound while the court 
is deciding the fate of the Yatton property, is displayed to great advan- 
tage in the sketch, “ Who is the Murderer?” and in others of a similar 
character, which have proved a mine of wealth to subsequent novelists 
of the sensational school. Many writers of fiction could be pointed to 
who are largely indebted to Warren’s works for their knowledge of the 
Bar and the Courts, A series of papers reviewing Townsend's ‘ Modern 
State, Trials’ furnish a very readable account of some of the more remark- 
able causes célébres prosecuted by the Crown during the present reign. 
The treason of the Welsh Rioters; Oxford’s attempt to assassinate the 
Queen ; the murder of Mr. Drummond, Sir Robert Peel’s private secretary, 
by M‘Naughton; the trial of Humphreys, the claimant of the Stirling 
peerage, whose case is described at length under the title of the 
“Romance of Forgery ;” the trial of Lord Cardigan by his peers for duel- 
ling; and the cases of O’Connell and Smith O’Brien, are all told in a 
manner that happily blend the acumen of the skilled“lawyer with the 
vivacity and picturesqueness of the novelist, The last of his works that 
we shall notice, ‘ Now and Then,’ was reviewed in ‘ Blackwood’ of Feb- 





Yuary 1848, when an attempt was made to do justice to the lofty purpose, 


the dramatic power, and the exquisite pathos of the story of Adam 
Ayliffe. It is less ambitious in conception than ‘Ten Thousand a-Year,’ 
and is characterised by far less striving for effect than we meet with in 
that novel; but to our mind it possesses a sweetness and a softening 
influence that mere literary art could hardly have given it, and that could 
have sprung only from a pure mind feeling deeply for human distress, 
The fame that these works had secured him was sufficient to satisfy 
his literary ambition; his legal duties naturally claimed his first care; 
and his contributions to the Magazine- grew more infrequent, until at last 
he stood aside, and the pages which his writing had so often adorned 
knew his pen no more, 

Suth in brief outline is the story of Samuel Warren’s literary life, It 
would be incomplete without some reference to his professional career. 
After practising for some years under the bar as a special pleader, he was 
called by the Inner Temple in 1837. Notwithstanding the mark which 
his novels had made for him, his progress was not rapid. He had to 
bear the full share of disappointment that falls to the lot of most lawyers, 
and to practise that patience which he had so forcibly preached in his 
fictions, Men accounted for this by the time-honoured superstition 
that when a barrister begins to dabble in literature, his chances of profes- 
sional success are altogether thrown away. Warren consoled himself 
with the more flattering belief that the attorneys were revenging them- 
selves on him for the severe picture which he had drawn of their practices 
in his account of the firm of Quirk, Gammon, and Snap. We believe the 
real reason to be one more honourable to his character. Possessing, as 
he did, a high sense of the dignity of his profession, he not only did not 
resort to the common expedients for securing business, but did not even 
make such advances as are sanctioned by professional usage towards those 
who had the distribution of work, But if the Quirks and Gammons of 
the profession made him the object of their spite, he was more than com- 
pensated by the esteem in which he was held by the worthier members 
of the profession, Such men as Follett, Talfourd, and Pollock, Fitzroy 
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Kelly, Grove, and Barnes Peacock, were his personal friends and admirers ; 
and though no doubt they made quiet jokes at the way in which he bore 
his literary honours, they loved and respected him as a colleague. He 
went the Northern Circuit, and if none of those splendid chances which 
sometimes lift a man at one stroke from obscurity to wealth and pro- 
fessional advancement presented themselves to him, a still more pro- 
pitious fortune gave him an opportunity of winning for himself a place 
in the first rank of the authors of the day. His law books, which had 
met with fair success, showed that amid the greater attractions of litera- 
tare, his professional studies were not being neglected. In 1851 he was 
made a Queen’s Counsel, and became a bencher of his Inn, of which he 
subsequently acted as treasurer. The return of the Conservatives to 
power in 1852 gave his friend Mr. Walpole, the Home Secretary, an 
opportunity of recognising Warren’s merits in the way that was most 
agreeable to his feelings, and he was made Recorder of Hull. We can- 
not doubt that the office was a congenial one, and that Warren spared 
no pains to augment the dignity and character of his bench; and we 
ean easily suppose that his charges to the Grand Jury would be very fine 
addresses in point of law as well as in point of rhetoric. In 1853, on the 
occasion of Lord Derby’s installation as Chancellor of the University, he 
was made an honorary D.C.L, of Oxford, along with Lord Lytton, Sir 
Archibald Alison, and Professor Aytoun, his fellow-contributors to the 
Magazine. He was returned to Parliament for the burgh of Midhurst 
in 1856, and continued to sit for that place until he vacated his seat in 
1859. 

His parliamentary career does not call for many remarks, His self- 
consciousness. was, perhaps, against his success in the House; perhaps 
he felt that he had already achieved too great triumphs -to be content to 
submit to the novitiate which has to be undergone before a member can 
take his place as a party leader. But he left pleasant recollections behind 
him in the Commons, and a popularity which was not bounded by the 
ministerial benches. When the offer of a Mastership in Lunacy was made 
to him by Lord Derby in 1859, it was not accepted without some natural 
regrets for the attractions of a parliamentary career, and the possibilities 
which he was leaving behind him. But prudence came to his assistance, 
and he accepted an office which he of all men, by his psychological 
experience, his keen perception of character, and his unswerving con- 
scientiousness, was so well qualified to fill. And thus was partially fulfilled 
the vaticination which had been spoken of him by Sir George Rose :— 


“ Though envy may snecrat you, Warren, and say, 
‘Why, yes, he has talent, but throws it away ;’ 
Take a hint, change the venue, and still persevere, 
And you'll end as you start with ‘Ten Thousand a-Year.’ ” 


That in his new office he was a valuable public servant, doing his 
work with zeal and fidelity, we know well; and it does not speak little 
for the man that he should have devoted himself to the labors of ‘an 
unostentatious Office, nor allowed himself to be distracted from his duties 
by work which would have kept his name more prominently before the 

ublic. 
F Of Warren we are almost tempted to say that we are never so conscious 
of the novelist as when he is penning a law treatise, or of the lawyer as 
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when he is moulding the structure of one of his novels. But if he has 
not left so lasting a mark upon the literature of the Bar as upon that of 
his country, few of its members have done more to vindicate its honour, 
or to elevate its professional standards. Almost the only occasions when 
he really dips his pen in gall are when he has to deal with those who 
lower its position by their lives, or abuse its forms in their practice. But 
not only has he painted for us the character of Mr. Toady Hug that all may 
take warning by him, but he has presented the aspiring lawyer with some 
noble ideals like that of the Attorney-General in *Ten Thousand a-Year.’ 
The respeet which he invariably shows for the Bench, and the zealous care 
which he exercises to assert its dignity, by his representations not only of 
the justice of its decisions but of the exemplary lives and characters of 
those who occupy it, deserve to be kept in honourable remembrance. 
The fact that his sketeh of Lord Widdrington'is more or less a portrait, 
does not detract from the skill with which it had been executed, or make 
us Jess proud that it can be said of the English Bench this man was of it. 
And where shall we go for a nobler, a more touching picture of a struggle 
between justice and merey, of the strivings of a lenient mind charged 
with the execution of stern decrees, than in the description of the Chief 
Justice in ‘ Now and Then,’ when he is appealed to for a respite to Adam 
Ayliffe ? 

No critic is likely to do justice to the works of Samuel Warren who 
fails to. see that he hasto do with a moralist as well asa novelist. A 
generation less acquainted with the rules of literary art, used to apply to 
their books the simple test, “ Whether they made one wiser and better ?” 
Antiquated as this criterion may appear to some, we cannot forbear ap- 
plying it to Warren’s novels, A great novelist has it even better in his 
power than a great preacher to justify to men the ways of the Almighty ; 
and Warren never for a moment loses sight of the responsibility which 
the exercise of his genius imposes upon him. He thinks it no shame to 
confess that his fictions are written with a purpose. And the lessons 
which he teaches, when once learned, will not easily be forgotten. Is 
there any reader whose moral nature is so unimpressionable that he or she 
can lay down * Ten Thousand a-Year’ without the feeling that they have 
been listening to a great preacher who has expounded the weighty text of 
human life as it had rarely ever been expounded before? What lessons 
of patient, hopeful endurance under unmerited reverses do we not learn 
from the story of Aubrey? Could deceit and hypocrisy be shown in all 
their native loathsomeness and with their ternble consequences more 
forcibly than in the career and ending of Gammon? How close is the 
acquaintance we make with suffering, Toth mental and physical, each in 
its many-sided and painful aspects, in the ‘Diary of a Late Physician’! 
And who can read that noble story of the Peer and the Peasant in ‘ Now 
and Then,’ without a deep feeling of the overruling power of God’s pro- 
vidence over the mutable conditions of human society—a power that puts 
down the mighty from his seat and exalteth the humble and meek ? 

Impressed as he was with the responsibility of exercising his powers 
for a higher object than, the mere amusement of his tay Lay it is not 
strange that he would not trim his sails to catch the popular breeze, . The 
free yent which he gave to his political convictions excited hostility and 
prejudice against. his works which nothing but. their rare literary merits 
could have overtopped. ‘Ten Thousand a-Year’ especially has been 
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stigmatised as a “ Tory novel.” We would be doing an injustice to his 
memory if we either disavowed or apologised for the fact. He was 
not one of those who would allow the text, “Fear God: honour the 
king,” to be divided. His Conservative principles were a part of his 
religion ; and some of tlie most promiment of his creations owe: their pre- 
eminence to this combination. A very natural objection has been taken 
to ‘Ten Thousand a-Year,’ that its art is all of a partisan character—that 
the Tories are all demi-gods and angels, and the Whigs for the most part 
incarnations of vice and vulgarity. There may be some justice im this 
allegation, but the eomplaint has not lowered the place of the novel 
among the classics of English fiction. To form a just estimate of this 
charge, we must consider the society which ‘Ten Thousand a-Year’ seeks 
to portray. The estate of Yatton is lost and won amid the furious-agitations 
which preceded the first Reform Bill. The stirring politics of the day 
penetrated everywhere, and leavened the tone and’ feelings of society to 
an extent which the present generation has some difficulty in conceiving 
possible. Even amid the excitement of the trial of the great case of 
“ Doe dem, Titmouse vs, Jolter,’? Mr. Quicksilver, one of the counsel for the 
“lessor of the plaintiff,’ employs the mtervals in court to pen an article 
for a Radicalreview. A novel of English life during the reign of the Fourth 
William without any allusion to the political aspects of society, would 
have been like-the play of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out. Mr. 
Titmouse, launched imto politics ander the auspices of Messrs. Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap, naturally came into contact with the dregs of the 
Radical party, just as naturally as the best and most cultivated representa- 
tives of the Tory side are found in alliance with a man of Mr. Aubrey’s 
refinement and position. And the partisan. cast thus incidentally given 
to the book is of little account when we remember that a deeper motive 
than a purpose purely political underlies the whole. Atrociously grot- 
esque as some of the parliamentary caricatures unquestionably are, we 
doubt if they will appear as extravagant to the present generation as they 
did to that which read “Ten Thousand a-Year’ for the first time in these 
pages. The Irish Patriot who “showed infinite pluck in persevering 
against shouts of order from all parts of the House for an hour together,” 
and his-allies Mr; Phelim O’Doodle and the Och Hubbaboo, are not the 
only legislators whonr Warren had a prophetic prescience that the “Great 
Bill for Giving Everybody Everything” would introdace into Parliament. 
But he would be a bigoted Whig indeed whose party prepossessions 
would not allow lim to enjoy the pungent sarcasm and the wild humour 
which enter so largely into the descriptions of Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse’s 
legislative career. 
Of the ‘Diary of a Late Physician,’ it has been said that it betrayed a 
far more intimate acquaintance with the affections of the heart than the 
diseases of the body. But so fally does Warren’s intense sympathy with 
sutfering cover his limited command of medical experience, that we are 
hardly sensible of any shortcoming. The field which the ‘ Diary’ cov- 
ered was then a fresh one, and to the favour with which # was reeeived 
was que the host of fittions cast in the form of professional experiences 
that speedily followed it. Probably none of his TF could 
have played the réle of the kind-hearted, philanthropic physician, who, 


‘not unacquainted with misfortune himself, has learned to hold ont a 


helping hand‘to the miserable. His deep knowledge of the human heatt, 
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and his compassion with distress, whether bodily or mental, enabled him 
to feel quite at home when dealing with the cases of those who were 
either expiating the consequences of their sins or were suffering from the 
unmerited harshness of a cold world, No one is likely to read the 
‘ Diary’ however hurriedly, without perceiving that the author has probed 
each passion and dissected every feeling before settling in his own mind 
the parts which were te be allotted to them in the action of the plot. 
Mr, Warren was a psychologist in days when psychological inquiry was 
Jess a requirement of the novelist’s art than at present. The story of the 
period depended for its success less upon the study of character than 
upon novelty of plot and energy of action, and we do not hesitate to trace 
the part which mental analysis now occupies in fiction in some measure 
to the influence which the delicate studies in the ‘ Diary’ soon began to 
exercise upon literary taste. Since the days of Richardson, scarcely any 
English novelist bad studied human nature with the same minuteness 
and care, or had given the same attentien to the proper co-ordination of 
the affections with the requirements of literary art; and, like Richardson, 
Warren not unfrequently falls into the mistake of making his readers a 
party to his analytical investigations, instead of placing merely the results 
before them. But though the detailed exposition of feeling which char- 
acterises so prominently all Warren’s novels may be occasionally pushed 
to such a length as, in the case of a less gifted writer, might run the risk 
of impinging on the reader’s patience, it tends greatly to preserve the 
illusion of naturalness and probability which we never miss from his 
creations, In this way the passages from the ‘ Diary’ come to have all 
the wraisemblance of a real record of medical experience. So powerfully 
is the mental side of suffering delineated, that we scarcely notice that. its 
physical aspects receive a somewhat slight treatment. But though, with 
our knowledge of the authorship, we can detect professional trippings, 
we must still wonder at that fulness and diversity of medical knowledge 
which were sufficient to impose upon the Faculty of the day. 

It would be superfluous. on our part to recall the testimony which par- 
ticular passages of the ‘ Diary’ bear to the literary powers which Warren 
had matured at that early age. In treating of a book so aniversally read, 
the critic has no need to refer to the evidence on which his judgment is 
based. Yet we cannot help feeling that we are arousing pleasant as well 
as tender recollections in the minds of old readers of Maga, when. we 
mention some of the more striking scenes in which the Physician took 
part. Who that has’ read the “Scholar's Deathbed.” will ever forget 
that painful picture of a life unable to divest itself of its ruling passion 
for thoughts befitting the verge of the unseen world? The miserable ter- 
mination of the “ Man about Town’s” career, with the loathsome picture 
of the grosser vices and their punishment, does not take a less firm hold 
of the memory ; and there is probably no “ passage” in the whole of the 
‘Diary’ that better illustrates Warren’s power of securing the whole’ of 
his intended effect without entering upon descriptions from which the 
sensitive mind might be in danger of revolting. The. “ Statesman,” 
which seems to mix: up so strangely the stories of Canning and Castle- 
reagh, and in which we can hardly distinguish between what is taken 
from history and what comes from the imagination, is another sketch 
which the mention of the ‘ Diary’ will at onee bring back to the rem em- 
brance of those who have read it... Another paper, the“ Martyr Philo. - 
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sopher,” in which Warren deals with a subject that always presented a ' 


powerful attraction to his genius—the effects of unmerited misfortune 
upon a pure and noble mind—is one of the finest specimens of vivid de- 
scription combined with pathetic power that he has left behind him. He 
himself tells us, with pardonable pride, in his preface to one of the later 
editions of the ‘ Diary,’ how an excellent nobleman, since dead, was so 
much interested in this paper that he wrote to the conductor of this 
Magazine, asking permission to reprint it, at his own expense, for circu- 
lation among the upper classes of society, But what need have we to 
discuss individual stories, when the whole of the ‘Diary’ itself bears a 
far stronger testimony to his literary genius, high purpose, and warmth 
of heart, than it would become us to offer to one whose fame is so 
closely bound up with our own? It will suffice to say that the ‘ Diary’ 
at once took a high place, not in our own literature alone, but with 
American and Continental readers, to whom reprints and translations 
speedily introduced it; and this position it has continued to maintain 
amid the many inducements which contemporary literature holds out to 
make us forget the works of preceding generations. 

‘In ‘Ten Thousand a-Year,’ next to the interest of the plot, to which 
Warren gave so much thought and study, the powerful cast of characters 
constitutes its most notable feature. Amid a larger crowd of actors than 
we generally meet-with in the pages of a single novel, there is hardly one 
whose outlines are not filled in with sufficient distinctness, even if only 
by a few graphic dashes of the pen, to give it. an individuality and life- 
ahenets that retain a firm -hold: of the reader’s recollection. ‘There is a 
host of lay figures who, like the Toady Hugs, Smirk Mudflint’s, and Dis- 
mal Horrors, are simply brought on the scene by way of interlude between 
the graver business of the piece, to be ignominiously kicked off it; there 
are many sketches from contemporary life, in the. fidelity and justice of 
which the world has had no difficulty in identifying the originals; but 
there are also a number of creations that offer ample attestation to War- 
ren’s powers as a delineator of character. Of these we can only notice 
two, which are beyond question his masterpieces.- Exception is frequently 
taken to the portrait of Aubrey as a strained ideal, whose virtues are 
— to an excessive and improbable degree, and whose patience under 


is tribulations seems so wanatural that the reader is apt to lose his own . 


eae og in his behalf. Those who go away with this impzession can 
ardly have understood the principles upon which Aubrey’s character has 
been formed, It is not merely to serve as a foil to the worthlessness and 
selfishness of Tittlebat Titmouse that Aubrey has been endowed with 
\ virtues that may appear at first sight to be superhuman. The oft-quoted 
jilines of Horace, which supply a motto to the novel, indicate the key-note 
‘jin unison with which the chords in Aubrey’s character have been struck. 
The author’s design was to show that a mind regulated: by principle, re- 
fined by philosophy, and fortified by the teachings and the hopes of 
Christianity, had in itself resources against any change of fortune, And 
thew well he has done so! If the heroism and patience and gentleness of 
Auhvey are unnatural, it is surely a matter of deep regret; and we rejoice 
to think that English society, with all the hollowness and imperfection 
that.axe laid to its charge, can afford many proofs that Warren has not 

aonceied a character too ideal for human nature, 
If either of the characters is overstrained, it is that of Gammon, Sucha 
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Satanic combination of lofty intellect and daring purpose. with deceit and 
baseness, had hardly before been depicted in prose, And as with Satan, 
the character of Gammon is pushed to a point where we are attracted, instead 
of repelled, by its hideous proportions, When contrasted with the sordid, 
grovelling rascality of Quirk, and the petty chicanery of Snap, the smooth 
and easy-flowing guilt of Gammon seems altnost venial; and ‘it is not 


until we remember that it.is his directing mind keeps these tools at work, 
that we are able to view him with the reprobation which he deserves, 
However despicable and worthless Tittlebat Titmouse may seem, we 
must always remember that he had Gammon for his evil angel, and that 
it would have been utterly impossible even for a better man to have turned 
out well under such a master. And it is not until Gammon is brought 
into contact with a mind. so pure and noble as that of Aubrey that the 
full loathsomeness of his nature stands revealed. As in the case of Au- 
brey his whole strength had been derived from his firm convictions of 
religious truth, so the character of Gammon forcibly illustrates the effects 
of the absence of any guiding principles higher than self-interest and 
expediency. So irresistible is his villany that we cannot help being 
fascinated by it; and Warren himself seems to have fallen in some 
degree under the spell of his own creation, for he provides him with a 
termination to his career at once more dignified and dramatic than that 
vouchsafed to his wretched associates. We would have been glad, if 
the limits of this notice had allowed of it, to forget the career of 
Gammon in the recollection of Kate Aubrey, Dr. Tatham, and the other 
pleasant characters met with in ‘Ten Thousand a-Year.’ Our regrets are, 
however, the less that the reader will readily learn to love and appreciate 
these for themselves, 

Outside his family and the wide circle of his friends, there is no place 
where Warren’s loss will be more marked than in the Temple Church, 
In the Benchers’ seats he was one of the most familiar figures; and as a 
member of the choir committee he took a great interest in improving the 
vocal service—a task which his delicate ear for music well qualified him to 
discharge. The allusion made by Dr. Vaughan, the Master of the Temple, 
on the Sunday after his death, was as well-merited as it was appropriate, 
and must have gone at once to the hearts of the audience. Those who only 
saw the outside of Warren’s character must have been little able to appre- 
ciate the serious depth of his nature and the vein of sincere piety that 
lay within; but we who knew and loved him well, can testify from our 
hearts to the truth of the Reverend Master’s tribute to the memory of our 
dear old friend, with which we may be permitted to close this imperfect 
notice. Speaking of the deaths of Mr. Ward Hunt and Mr. Warren, Dr. 
Vaughan said :— 

“ Many things conspire to make the Word to-day vocal. It is a parting . 
day. It is a closing service. ‘Who knoweth what a day may bring 
forth?’ how much more a period of thirty days, or of sixty? But our 
last services of this season are services of mourning. Two chief men 
have fallen in our Israel—to-day the dirge is our music. One of these 
was less to us than to the country. His funeral oration was spoken in 
Parliament. Long years ago he forsook law for politics; his renewed 
connection with us was but a compliment to the Statesman. Such a con- 
nection is honourable to both parties—it dignifies the man, it strengthens 
the society. 
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“ But the other lost friend was a very part of this ‘House,’ You know 
how he loved it! This church has never looked the same since he left 
it—left it, not knowing ‘that it was for ever, on the eve of last Christmas, 
Who shall replace him in that seat, where we can seo him still—that 
grey head, that keen eye, that fixed, that rapt devotion? Some of his 
latest thoughts were with us—he is gone where there is ‘no temple.’ 

“He was a man of mark in his generation, The memory of my boyhood 
goes back to the intense interest, the curious mystery, of his first work of 
fiction, combining so strikingly his two educations—the training of the 
Physician, and the training of the Lawyer. Honours fell thick upon 
him in that brilliant seed-time; he would have been more than man if’ 
they had not—just a little—elated him. His genius was less to us than 
his character, The servants and officers of this house can tell how kind 
he was! J can tell. He leaves behind him in his honse those who 
hallow—who almost idolise, his memory ;—well may they! These things 
are too sacred for public mefition. yz may but tell in one last word, how 
gently, how lovingly, he sank gradual to his rest, amidst thoughts and 


looks—all of peace, all of blessing. Two days ago it was given me to 
speak the last words over him in his beloved son’s village churchyard— 
where love will still survive him, as he lies waiting ror ‘THE GREAT 
Easter!’” 








